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FREE 


Handsome Rug Chart 


We have a handsome Rug 
Chart printed in colors. It 
gives the 
beauty of Congoleum Rugs 
Just send us your name and 
address and we'll mail you 
free. It will help solve 
that floor covering problem. 


you some idea of 


one 


coLeUM 


‘“ 

Be Sure “Congoleum” 
is on the Back 
Whenever you buy Rugs, Rug 
Borders or By-The-Yard goods, 
be sure to look for the name 
“Congoleum” on the back. It 
insures you against imita 
tions, and gives you the pro- 

tection of our guarantee. 


RuGS 


Modern Floors Need Them 


HE modern home is turning more and more to rugs because rugs are more convenient, more artistic and more economical 
than carpets. Congoleum Rugs, while their patterns give the appearance of woven rugs, have a beautiful, firm, sanitary 


surface with many superior advantages. 


Beautiful — Durable — Economical — Sanitary 
Congoleum Rugs meet every requirement of the discriminat- 
ing housewife. Their beauty is undeniable. Their durability 
isa proved fact. Their moderate prices put them within reach 
of all. Their variety of patterns and colors makes them suitable 
for any room in any home where a low-priced rug is required. 


Think of rugs that require no beating— waterproof rugs that can 
be kept clean and sanitary merely by the use of a damp mop. 
That's all you need do to keep Congoleum Rugs bright and clean. 


Lie Flat Without Fastening 


Congoleum Rugs require no fastening of any kind. They never curl up at 
the edges; they stay where you put them; they “hug the floor.” 


Congoleum Art-Rugs 
Sizes and Prices 
Congoleum Art-Rugs have unusually beautiful patterns, the work of famous 
rug designers. Their deep, harmonizing colors give them great distinction 
and permit of their use with any color scheme. You couldn't make a better 
rug investment. Made in two sizes only 
9 feet x 10/2 feet, $10.00 9 feet x 12 feet, $11.00 
Congoleum Utility-Rugs 
Congoleum Utility-Rugs are our original line. They have a wider range of 
sizes than the Art-Rugs and are even lower in price. 
3 feet x 4'/) feet $0.98 each 6 feet x 6 feet $2.60 each 
. farnd 20 anak 6 feet x 9 feet 3.90 each 


Two-piece Ru 
1.50 each 9 feet x 12 feet $8.( 


feet 


4\/, feet x 4'/2 feet each 


For sale by good dealers everywhere; if, however, 
your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we will. 


The Congoleum Company 


Department of 


Philadelphia Chicago 


Montreal Toronto The 


Winnipeg 
St. John, N. B 


Company 


his is Congoleum Art-Rug No. 300. 
The 9 x 10!) ft. size sells for $10.00. 


Congoleum Rug Borders 
Congoleum Rug Borders, or “* Rug Surrounds,” as many call them, look like 
real oak because they are printed right from the original wood 
every grain. Much better than painting or staining the floor. They also lie 
flat without fastening and are washable. Made in 36- and 24-inch widths 
at 50c. and 40c. a <a respectively. Your dealer will cut any length you need 


Congoleum By-The-Yard 
Here is the best covering for a whole floor ever offered at anything like the 
low price. It is better than printed linoleum and guaranteed to wear longer 
under equal conditions. Comes 72 inches wide. Price 50c. per square yard 


Protected By Patents 


Congoleum Rugs are manufactured in accordance with United States and 
foreign patents, with numerous other patents pending both in the United 
States and foreign countries 


They show 


** See, dear, you simply 
lay it down without any 
fastening whatever.”’ 


Boston San Francisco 


Vancouver 
Halifax,N.S. Sydney.N.S 
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IG BEN at his best—at seven 

a. m.—opening little folks’ 

eyes—there’s a race to hush 

him—a pillow battle—merry laugh- 

ter—and mother to tidy the kiddies 
for school. 

Big Ben’s little men bubble health and 
cheer, and they feel as big as Daddy with a 
clock all their own. They trust Big Ben to 
make their dreams of “When I’m big” come 
true—Big Ben smiles a promise to them all. 


Western 


Baby Ben, Pocket Bes 


La Salle, Ill.,U.S. A. 


Other Westclox 








Kor the Rising Generation 





He gives ’em extra playtime, after porridge and 
milk,—a chance to peep at lessons that the Sand- 
man made so hard. He 
before the last gong and 
the children grow up. 


gets em to school long 
this habit lingers when 


You'll like Big Ben face 


spunky, 


to face He’s seven inches tall, 
downright good all through. He rings 


—ten half-minute calls or steadily for five minutes 


neighborly 


two ways- 


Big 


“5 
on receipt of price if your jeweler doesn 


At your jeweler’s, 


in Canada 


Ben is six times factory tested 
in the United States, $3.5 


$2 


Sent prepaid 
t stock him 


Westclox folk build more than three 


miiiion alarms a 
year—and build them well. All wheels are assembled by a 
special process—patented, of course Result—accuracy, 


less friction, k life 


mg 


Clock Co. Makers of //estc/ox 


j 
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Hos | | 


Strangers to the | ‘er ae 
Darning Basket | he 
Pg 


HIS is one difference between Hole- 

proof Hosiery and common _ hose 

Holeproofs do not accumulate for 
mending. 

Though worn and washed repeatedly 
they will need no darning for months; they 
will seem like new—smooth, shapely, snug 
and comfortable. 

Holeproof Hos‘ery is recognized as a dis- 
tinct American achievement. It seems that 
there is no other method of producing fine- 
spun stockings that wear like these. Our 
way has made coarse yarns unnecessary. 

Today you will find in Holeproofs any 
weight you want. You can select the thin- 
nest, closely woven styles with the assur- 
ance that they will wear for months. 

You can get the newest shades for spring, 
in shimmering Japanese silk or fine-spun 
Lusterized Lisle. 

Don't you agree that attractions like 
these are worth your while finding? Re- 
solve to try them—stop the work that holes 
are making for someone. 


Men's, 30c a Pair and Upward 
Women's, 40c and Upward 
Children’s, 35c and Upward 


Aad Oe, Se 


Any obliging store will supply you 
Should you fail to find Holeproofs close 
by, we'll ship direct, charges paid. Send 
your address for descriptive catalog 
Write today. 


Ae ee. 
+o a Me 


Avoid substitutes by looking for this mark 
The genuine always has it 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co.,10 Church Alley, Liverpool, Eng. 


© HLH. Co. 
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& TARILL SHOOTER 





OUND an’ round the little ball goes; 


where she stops nobody knows!” 


chanted the dealer. ‘‘ Make your bets, V, sides; the hard-faced men struggled to thei: 
oo aa ihe your bets!” By Charles E. onpiei| Loam feet, grunting s th re ‘ef The edhe! sted 


A battered roulette wheel stood in the center 


of a small room, and over it leaned or sprawled ILLUSTRATED Br ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN will prevailed. In the midst of this miracle the 


a motley array of ill-favored humanity—slouchy 

ruffians with sinister and savage faces, who scowled as they placed their ivory disks upon 
the numbers or colors. The dealer called them gentlemen, but they had the iook of thugs 
who would have committed murder for a white chip, and thrown in a dash of arson for 
good measure. 

“Here y’are, boys!” croaked a fat, swarthy individual who sat at a table near the 
window. He was sliding cards out of a metal box, under the keen eyes of a dozen bandits 
as hard of face as were the roulette players. “‘ Here’s the ole tiger, boys! The ten lose 
an’ the seven wins! Bet’em up! The blue sky’s the limit!” 

Several dice games were also in operation, each one liberally patronized by tough 
customers. On the gamesters’ looks alone a pirate captain might have recruited a crew 
without leaving the room, and sailed with the choicest collection of cutthroats that ever 
disgraced blue water. 

The air was thick with stale tobacco smoke, and vocal with uncensored remarks; 
paper money passed swiftly from hand to hand; small fortunes were won and lost on 
every whirl of the wheel, roll of the dice or turn of a card. Gradually the gambling fever 
reached a crescendo; the crowd hung breathless over the roulette wheel; the faro players 
leaned forward in their chairs; the crap shooters yelled loudly for their numbers—there 
was, if anything, a shade too muchof the dramatic in the air. 

Just at the climax of activity the shrill trill of a whistle pierced the hum of conversation 
and the rattling undertone of shuffled chips. Instantly every movement was arrested; 
all eyes were turned toward the door, which was locked and heavily barred. For a 
instant the tableau held, and then, in the frozen silence, there came the thumping crash of 
axes and the whine of splintering wood. 

“The bulls! Cheese, the bulls!” 

Immediately there was a stampede for the lone window. The faro layout blocked the 
way; the crowd overturned it, and with the table went the fat, swarthy dealer. He 
curled up on the floor like a hedgehog, his head wrapped in his arms; those who were 
fortunate enough to reach the window used his body as a stepping-stone to safety. Fists 
began to fly. A chair crashed through the window. The air was filled with a sound as 
of many carpets being beaten, and the deep grunts of those who gave blows mingled with 
the deeper grunts of those who received them. There was also the thin tinkle of breaking 
glass. 

The barred door yielded at last and a score of blue-clad policemen leaped into the 
mélée, swinging their clubs right and left. The trapped thugs rallied and fought as 
cornered rats fight, disregarding all rules of the late lamented Marquess of Queensberry. 
A dozen desperate hand-to-hand encounters raged in the small room. Clothing was 
torn; blood was shed; the floor was knee-deep with underdogs. 

Again the whistle trilled, and a sudden and astounding peace descended upon that 
scene of violence. Policemen, their clubs raised to strike, dropped their arms at their 


” 








the losers to rise; an amazing spirit of good 
fat faro dealer picked himself up, groaning dis- 
mally as he took stock of his bruises. With one accord the late combatants turned to a 


low platform in the foreground; there was about them the nervous, expectant air of 





vaudeville poodies when they look at the black-mustached gentleman with the Dp 

On that platform stood a plump little man, tastefully attired in a green walking suit 
His hands were thrust wrist-deep in his trousers’ pockets, and a green cloth hat rested 
jauntily on the back of his head. He was not old nor was he young, but he had r hed 
the age when a man ceases to regard himself as a child wonder After an extra-special 
shave he might nave passed for tl rty-live his friends knew that he would nevs 364 
forty again; his enemies said forty-five At his elbow stood a camera man, his hand stil! 
on the crank. 

“Well, Gabby?” said he of the green suit with an interrogatory lit of his eyebrows 

“Rotten!” said the camera man caln “Too tame 

“Yes,” said the other. “A Sunda chool picni 

He turned to face his panting, perspiring audience, and it was characterist { the 
man that he did not raise his voice to emphasize his dis} ire He sy equ with 
a dry sarcasm which caused his listeners to writhe and at t floor to upe the 
accusation in his eyes 

“Perhaps I neglected to explain the business of tl cene,”” he began, cl ng 
words with almost painfu! precision. “If so, I owe ian apolog I is under the 
impression that I had made it plain enough, but it seems | was mfr ‘ Sor { 
evider.tly thought that we were putting on a pillow fight in a z for 
young ladies.” 

He paused, and the hard-faced men quailed before him; even the big po é 
their heads in shame and confusion. 

“Now then,” he continued, dropping | precist ec! Ir i i 
time—I’m certainly wasting the company’s— but I'll t« L agai: this is alla t 
It —-is— supposed —to— be--a—raid—on—a—gambling—house! The do not break 
down the door to take tea with you. They come t arrest j d that mear x 
months on the rock pile. You boys who have done time on a rock pile ought to sh 
some rea! eagerness to get out of that window Maybe I told you t tep throug? 

a lot of old maids climbing a fence— maybe I did, but I d t recall it just 1 

He pa sed to allow this insult to sink in, and the hard-faced men | xed at each 
other and shook their heads hopelessly. 

“‘Ain’t Davy a bear?” murmured the fat, swarthy man. “I asl yu, ain’t he? He 
pans the life out of you, an’ he don’t never raise his voice once, nor cal 
you couldn’t repeat to the old folks at home! Ain't he a marve 

The marvel resumed the thread of his complaint 

“We'll have to shoot it over again,” said he with a sigh. “‘That me 
window and a new door and a big waste of time —and al! because some of Salvir 
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misunderstood me when I said I 
wanted a real fight. You 
boys at the faro table there! 
Haven't you any decent respect for 
your art? When you hear those 
axes, a couple of you take a run- 
ning dive head first through that 
vindow. Never mind the glass; it 
you—much. Ivory is 
practically indestructible, and if 
your get chipped or 
racked we've got a hospital right 
nere on the premises. . . . And 
when those policemen break in, 
think of your past lives and make 
you. Fight 
‘em! Lay’em out cold if you can 

it'll be all me. Why, 
some of you dear boys were hug- 
ging and kissing ‘em in that sham 
And remem- 
ber, if any of you get cut up or hit 
on the wipe off the 
blood Blood 
looks good in a lobby display. 


Blood is realism.” 


won't cut 


heads do 


believe they’re afcer 


right with 


battle a minute ago! 
nose, don’t 


save it for the stills. 


Here the fat faro dealer groaned, 
and the plump little man singled 
him out with an accusing finger. 

, ‘it hurts me to 
actor, but you 
dogged it. I was watching you. 
You quit like a sheep in the snow,” 

“Yeh,” muttered the swarthy 
man, half resentful, half apolo- 
getic, “I dogged it, an’ why not? 
I'm gettin’ a little too fat for 
these rough-neck dramas. This 
underworld too fast for 
Las’ time I work in a fight 
cene for you, one of your cast- 


“Sam,” said he 


chide a sterling 


stuff is 


me. 


knocks out a couple o’ 

That's realism, ain’t 
He opened his mouth to 
how hisgums. “‘ This time I’m 
lucky; my manly beauty is all 
right, but they cave in about six 
I was down on the 
floor, an’ every time I tried to 
up two-hundred- 
pound, hobnailed extry man used 
my belly fora leapin’ tick. Yeh, 
Have it your own 


iron cop 
my teeth. 


it 


of my slats. 


get some 


I dogged it! 
way!” 

The plump littie man smiled 
a rare, twinkling smile with all 
the radiance. and warmth of a beam of sunlight. “I’m 
sorry, Sam,” “T owe you something for those 
teeth. I'll interpolate a little scene to show you being 
relieved by another dealer—that’ll let you out of the fight. 
Now then, where are those carpenters? Get this broken 

uff replaced—lively, boys, lively!” 

The director strolled away, hands wrist-deep in his 
pockets, hat on the back of his head, and his hired men 
looked after him with admiration too keen for words, 

“What did I tell you?” demanded the swarthy man. 
“7 said he was a bear, didn’t 1? An’ if he ain’t a bear, 
do you get your grizzlies? When you stage a 
rough-neck drama for Davy MacWade, you might as well 
tage a real one. These bunk fights—swingin’ at a man an’ 
missin’ him a mile; startin’ a punch an’ then pullin’ it 
won't get you a thing with this ole-time trouper. He’s 
He'll have a real fight out o’ you guys if it takes him 
ill summer!” 

‘Yah!” sneered one of the policemen. 
Look at this eye, will you?” 
it for the stills!” 
Davy, an’ he migh 


said he. 


where 


Wise, 
“A real fight? 


exclaimed Sam. “Show it to 
t slip you a dollar extry for it. Oh, he’s 
this baby is! Look how he writes me 
interp’lates a scene specially for 
to establish another dealer in my place—just 
I shed a couple o’ teeth for him once! That's 
! He's the best guy on this big lot-— Davy 
an’ you can win a bet on it!” 


“Save 


i square shooter, 
clean out o° the next jam 
me, so’s 
Decn use 

yratitude, that is 


MacW ack 


” 


TMHE Mammoth Film Corporation was all that the name 
implies, and more. One of the pioneer motion-picture 
plants of the West, its growth had matched, stride for 
tride, the astounding growth of the new amusement enter- 
prise. 

It began life with one producing director, who was also 
the camera man, and half a dozen actors, recruited heaven 
only knows how and where. 

That pioneer director was not seriously annoyed with 
elaborate scenarios or scripts. He composed his stories as 
he went along, and what they lacked in coherence they 
made up in violent action on the part of the performers. 





: 


i 


| 


“I Can Laugh, Young Lady, But I'd Advise You Not to — That is, if You Expect to Finish This Picture” 


In those raw days—not so far distant, if you remember— 
the moving picture was a new thing loose upon the world, 
and the more it moved the better people liked it. 

The chase was invented. Somebody did something— 
and that was tragedy; or failed to do something—and that 
was comedy; but in either case the somebody was chased 
for it. Uphill, downhill, over obstacles or through them, 
first the panting victim, then the other members of the 
cast, winding up with the inevitable fat man who rolled 
down all the hills and fell into all the streams. It was the 
minimum of art and the maximum of motion—the heart 
and soul of the early film drama. 

The Mammoth’s first studio was a pitiful little affair 
which had once been a Chinese laundry. It expanded into 
a vacant lot, overlapped that in three directions, and at 
last took to the open country, with nothing but the brown 
California hills to set its boundaries. The lone director of 
the early days was multiplied by ten, then by twenty and 
finally by thirty. The six actors of the original stock com- 
pany grew into a small army of men and women, recruited 
from the shops, the homes, the ranges and the stage—an 
army speaking a new language, playing a new and _ fas- 
cinating game, and leaning hard on a new industry for the 
necessities of life, such as canary-colored runabouts and 
palatial bungalows in the suburbs of Los Angeles. 

Other film concerns, waxing fat on rich profits, adven- 
tured in Art with the largest kind of an A. They spent 
money lavishly on twelve-reel productions, each attempt- 
ing to utter the last word in film drama; and some of these 
noiseless extravaganzas made money and some did not. 
The Mammoth’s owners looked and listened, but stead- 
fastly refused to be diverted from their original aim 
namely, the economical manufacture of great quantities 
of film and the marketing of the same at a profit. Alien 
directors spoke slightingly of the Mammoth plant as “‘the 
film cannery,” but the business men at the head of its 
affairs examined the semiannual balance sheet and were 
content to leave artistic experiments to their highbrow 
competitors. 

Mammoth directors often spoke of Art—oh, my, yes! 
But at the same time they realized that their jobs depended 
upon the speed with which they ground out one, two and 
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five reelers for the trade. In the eyes of 
the stockholders the most valuable direc- 
tor on the lot was not the one who burbled 
of Art, but the one who turned out the 
greatest quantity of salable goods in the 
shortest space of time; and thus we re- 
turn, cross lots, to our plump little man 
in the natty green suit. 

David MacWade was the star thrill 
shooter of the Mammoth’staff. Anything 
out of the ordinary? Anything dangerous 
or difficult? Give it to Davy. Did the 
scenario call for a railroad wreck? Were 
there lions and tigers and leopards in the 
script? Must the ship drive on 
the rocks, the flood sweep down the 
valley, the aéroplane fall from the 
clouds, the automobile dash over 
the cliff? MacWade would man- 
age to shoot the stuff somehow. 
Thrills were his specialty, his stock 
in trade; he had built a great film 
reputation upon them. 

Nobody had ever heard Mac- 
Wade denounce himself under the 
too elastic term of artist, and gen- 
ius was a word not in his vocabu- 
lary. This was passing strange, for 
the plump little thrill merchant 
had been an actor in his time, ap- 
pearing in everything from Shak- 
spere to tank drama, and in every 
town hall west of Troy. Hisfriends 
would never have believed it, but 
the one press clipping which he 
prized above all others was a yel- 
lowish slip from a Washington 
paper, commending his perform- 
ance as Grumio in The Taming of 
the Shrew. 

MacWade was proud of his his- 
trionic achievements, and when he 
spoke of them—which was not 
often—he referred to himself as 
“‘a trouper.”” There were times 
when he applied the term to 
others, though sparingly and with 
acertain amount of reserve. When 
he wished to bestow the very high- 
est praise upon a motion-picture 
actor he would say: 

“Tf you stick with me I'll make 

/ . a trouper of you yet!” 
d MacWade wasted very little 
shooting light in portraying the 
more delicate shades of human 
emotion; pastorals and pastels were out of his line, and 
fifty-foot close-ups of a leading man’s dimple were never 
encountered in David's works of art. He painted his pic- 
tures with vigorous strokes—broad splashes of vivid color, 
laid on thick. Any man who could show his teeth and take 
a whipping without going to the hospital might play a 
MacWade heavy; any girl who dared to risk her neck 
often enough might be a MacWade star. One real thrill 
was worth a dozen glycerine tears upon the damask cheek 
of innocence; and while virtue was always rewarded in the 
last thousand feet of film, it had to earn that reward by 
winning a rattling good fight. 

When MacWade turned his back on his gambling house 
he found himself in a cross-section of British East India, 
where the extra men wore turbans or pith helmets, and the 
punkahs stirred the branches of the imitation palms. The 
big open-air stage of the Mammoth plant made queer 
neighbors, and David did not waste more than a fleeting 
glance on the India stuff. It was no new thing to him, but 
he preferred the India of elephants and tigers and express 
rifles. 

A few more steps carried him into the heart of Mexico, 
with its lazy peons and lovely sefioritas, but still he did not 
pause. He had worn Mexico threadbare—shot it from the 
Rio Grande to the sea and left no thrill in all its borders. 
Then came a London slum, a New York pawnshop and a 
Wyoming dance hall, each reviewed at a leisurely footpace. 

“Old stuff! Old stuff!”’ said David to himself. 

Last of all he came upon a gilded café of the sort seen 
only in motion pictures, and here he halted to admire the 
richness of the “‘set,” and to watch Travers Towne at his 
favorite occupation of staring the camera out of coun- 
tenance. Towne was a temperamental young star who 
was permitted to direct the feature productions in which 
he appeared, and he was full of ideas about Art. His 
specialty was dress-coat drama. He had once asked to be 
billed as the John Drew of the films, and he changed lead- 
ing women almost as often as he changed his clothes. 

Towne was discovered seated at a table in the fore- 
ground, close—oh, very close—to the camera. He was 
elbow-deep in the wreckage of a rich repast, and save for 
one waiter yawning at a discreet distance he was alone on 
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4 
the scene. Beyond the side lines or behind the camera the “None at all,” said the girl, glancing down at her span- myself. My name MacWade, and ‘ I 
. extra people were grouped—spindly young men in skimpy gled gown. “I thought I would like totryit,and Mr.Towne might have a part for you. The ) g | 
; dress suits, and lovely young women in evening gowns, was kind enough to say he might be able to use mefor—for pre eis thatI w all it ‘atmosphere 
most of which bore the label of the Mammoth’s wardrobe atmosphere.” Again her eyes sparkled. “It sounds very Later, as David was returning to his ¢ ‘ ‘ 
department. Towne bowed stiffly to David, for whom he important, but so far the experience has been disappoint er ered “Gal rrozie \ \ also ‘4 
q felt no great amount of affection, and David returned the ing. ‘I’ve had nothing to do.” brief respite from t Gabby w MacW ack ume 
, salute with a careless wave of the hand. David chuckled. He was beginning to like this young man, team-mate and faithful friend. He ig \ 
“All right!” said Towne. “Camera!” person, so refreshingly different from the ordinary run of w ‘ dare anything to shoot a picture I ! 
The slave of the crank began to grind, and the John _film-struck females. He paused to note that she was not t, and he knew his complicated “box” as a 
| Drew of the films lifted his handsome head from his hands. more than twenty years of age, and of the athletic, out know an only child. Many a direct : ging : 
| Above the empty wine bottles he registered the skull- of-door type not uncommon in Southern California. His this husky and reckless youth, for a star camera ‘ 
splitting remorse of the morning after—just barely regis- professional eye told him that she would screen well, as the rare as a black pearl, and, like e pea vorth a , 
tered it and that was all. saying goes, and he thought her rather pretty, especially one can afford to pay 
**Hold on!” he yelled, leaping to his feet. ‘“‘Where’sthat when she smiled. The time was coming when he would “I saw you!” began Gabby sts Yes, I 
: music? Confound it! Have I got to tell you fellowsevery- recall this first meeting and believe that he had seen much a-mashing of a strange dame! 
1 thing? Play me something soft and—and sad.” more in her. thing!" growled MacWade 
1} He resumed his place at the table, and three shaggy “* Atmosphere,” he explained soberly, “is a term used by took down her name ar ‘ 
i musicians, located in a corner beyond camera range, began extra people. If you are working extra, and too proud to under Towne’s nose too. What ar R eu 
. a melancholy air. The violin wailed, the cello groaned, the admit it, you say that you are ‘doing atmosphere with the queen of the har ' 
flute sighed windily; and under this rather dubiousinspira- So-and-so.’ ‘With’ a director, you understand— not for **Nonsense!”’ 
\ tion Mr. Towne offered his handsome features to the lens. him. It sounds like fifty a week at least, but all you get is “All l hope,” said Gabby that you ke a leading 
| MacWade turned away to hide an amused grin, and it three dollars a day.” woman out of her. This Eileen Arlington person gets 
! was then that he saw the girl. She was standing so close to The girl nodded. ! nerves, Da She does, for a fact. I " 
} him that he might have touched her; their eyes met, and “T had an uncle once,” said she, ““who was always hunt kicked on every stunt in the last picture—all ea 
j she returned his smile with the frankness which comes of ing for a job; but when he found one he said that he had too. She won't got ugh with tl aut ‘ | ‘ 
sharing the same subtle humor. accepted a situation.” week, you mark my words. Someone has been t« ' 
“I can laugh, young lady,” said David, “‘but I'd advise “Precisely the same thing,” said David, and paused that she can act. She thinks she’s another Pickf mN 
you not to—that is, if you expect to finish this picture. He had seen Towne watching him from the other side of all she’s got is the curling iron. Now this new girl, Da 
Towne is rather sensitive.” the stage, and though the John Drew of the films had she looks as if she might have a little senss And it's a 
\ “‘T was just wondering,” said the girl, “‘what would hap-__ shifted his gaze immediately there had been time to note two-ace bet that she can swim like a fis! 
i pen if the violinist broke a string. Are all directors like a steely glint in his matinée-idol eyes. David, schooled to “What makes you think that?” 
1} this?” interpret human expression, picked a message out of the “The line of tan on her shoulder Sher H 
( “Well, no,” answered David, “not all of them. Then air, plain as print: “‘No Trespassing.”” He was fairly me! And say, if she can drive a car, you might use he 
j you don’t believe that music is an inspiration?” familiar with Towne’s method of handling ambitious young double Arlington in the auto stunt One | i 
{ *‘Oh, but I do,” said the girl gravely. “This piece espe- women; it was really none of his business, but still pretty like another.” 
| cially. I play it on the piano. It always inspires Stuffy.” “TI looked the extra people over this morning,” said “ Arlington won't need a doubk 
“*And who is Stuffy?”’ asked David. David, “but I don’t remember seeing you.” “You think not? Just wait and see! Did 
“‘Stuffy is my fox terrier. He sits up and howls. If it “No,” said the girl. “Mr. Towne asked me to report new dame if she could drive a car?” 
| has that effect on a dog ” She paused and regarded tohim. I met him at a dinner party last week.” No.” 
} David hopefully. “Oh! And are you tied up for this whole picture?”’ “Then it wasn't business at all, el D I i 
“It certainly should help an actor to put over a film “Just for the café scenes,” answered the girl. of you!” 
headache,” finished MacWade, and both laughed. “In that case,”’ said David, “I think you'd better let n “Wait a minute!” cried MacWade, between embar 
“You haven’t done much picture work, have you?” have your name and address. Oh, it’s perfectly all right, 1 ment and anger. “It’s true that I didn’t havea lefinit 
asked David. assure you. I forgot to say that I’m a sort of director 
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\ “Las* Time I Work in a Fight Scene for You, One of Your Cast:Iron Cops Knocks Out a Couple o' My Teeth, That's Realism, Ain't It? 
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F THE United States of America is interested 

in keeping open the Open Door in China, as the 

United States loudly proclaims to be the case, 
it would be the part of wisdom for the United States to 
encourage its bankers and business men to pile some invest- 
ent money against that door, thus making it more diffi- 
it f 


t for any other nation to shut the door because of the 


financial obstruction. 

Or, to put it in different form, one way, and probably the 
better way, to preserve such integrity of China as isremain- 
ing and to keep China as free a field as possible for Amer- 
China, the last remaining industrial Fl 
is for Americans to take a big hand in developing 


ican enterprise 
Dorado 
Ct! a 

To be quite frank about it, what China needs most is 
invested in China to make real the vast wealth that 
now potential; and if the United States does not furnish 
If Japan supplies the bulk of that 
with the Japanese exactions 
and inthe making, slams shut the Open Door, 
no American need apply. 

It may be interesting to recall the first and only other 
time when I saw the present president of China. He was 

e president of China at that time, living luxuriously, 
though somewhat restrictedly, in a palace on an island in a 
lake that forms a part of the scenery of that portion of the 
former imperial city that has been utilized for the presi- 
dential yamen since the republic came in. This palace 
there is a story about 
one princely Manchu who was uxoriously done to death 
therein in the days of, the Dowager Empress, the Old 
Ruddha—and it clusters most picturesquely with its red 
roofs and corridors and summer houses on the island. 


money 
money, Japan will. 
y which, combined 


already made 


was used by some prince or other 


Isclated and Insulated 


| | YUAN-HUNG, in his capacity as vice president to the 
4 ambitious Yuan Shi Kai, had been informed that it 
would be far better for him if he came to Peking and occu- 
pied this vice-presidential mansion. Yuan Shi Kai, as it 
appeared, was very fond of the vice president, and desired 
him near the presidential yamen, in order that he might 
consult with him from time to time. Also, Yuan was very 
fond of his own jeb; and he had wide knowledge of the 
Chinese character. Though Yuan in no way had a suspicion 
that Li Yuan-hung would connive in any manner for the 
elimination of his superior, still, Yuan had an idea that 
others might connive with Li; and to that end he put Li 
where the presidential eye might always be upon him—on 
an island, you understand, in a lake that fronted on the 
yamen where Yuan lived and which was constantly sur- 
rounded by Yuan's soldiers—an island in a lake, and a lake 
Any person desiring to see Li must 
climb a wall and swim to the island. Wherefore no persons 
aw Li of whom Yuan was not advised. 

To be sure, Li was at full liberty to go and come, but he 
did neither. He himself had a lively appreciation of Presi- 
dent Yuan's great concern for the comfort of the two 
Yuan and Li; and Li was moved, on occasion, to expatiate 
thereupon. 

“The president,”’ said Li, “is a most kindly and solicitous 
He is most regardful of my comfort and welfare. 
Why, he even provides all my servants and attendants. 
are all about me, attentive to my every want. 
They walk with me constantly, and they guard me both 
night and day; and, lest I shall see persons who might not 
be of my exalted rank, each visitor is scrutinized by Yuan’s 
secretaries, and none but those who have his sanction is 
This kindness and concern overwhelms 
Who am I, thus to be held in such keen concern by 
the mighty Yuan Shi Kai, the president of China?” 

hey allowed me to go out and see Li one day, not quite 
two years ago; and I found him a fat and jolly person, 
taking his position philosophically, which proved him to 
bea philosopher indeed— imagine the quality of democracy 
keeps a vice president in close custody for a space of 
and having entirely conventional views on all sub- 
We talked of China and the United States—a fertile 
and passed the compliments of the time and season. 

in no position to say anything of importance; and, 
he was undoubtedly extremely bored by his lot, 
he did not show his ennui, and we had a lively hour together. 
hen came the monarchial aspirations of Yuan Shi Kai, 
a most remarkable phase of all the remarkable phases of 
the republicanization of China, of which I shall tell the 
And presently Yuan Shi Kai got clumsily 
on the throne, which he was to occupy for but eighty-three 
days. Even in progressive China there is no such thing as 
a vice emperor, and Li Yuan-hung was without a job. So 
Emperor Yuan the First conferred on Vice President Li the 
title of Prince Wu Yi, and gave him a palace elsewhere, 
leaving the house on the island untenanted. 
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Li Yuan-+hung, The President of China 





Prince Wu Yi, still philosophical, moved to this other 
palace and settled down to being a prince, having, as they 
say, noambition to become president of arestored republic, 
or emperor of a revived monarchy. He was sick and tired 
of the whole business, and he liked the ease and lack of 
espionage that came with being a prince, without the suc- 
cession, as compared to the seclusion he had observed as 
vice president, who was a constitutional successor. 

The monarchy lasted but eighty-three days, and Yuan 
became president again. That automatically made Li 
Yuan-hung vice president again. Soon afterward Yuan 
died, at nine o’clock in the morning of a June day last year. 
At eleven o’clock that morning, there being nothing else 
to do, Li Yuan-hung was sworn in as president. A short 
time afterward he moved to the presidential yamen; and 
there is where I had my talk with him. 

A portion of the former Forbidden City, wherein the 
Manchu rulers dwelt, in Peking, has been reserved for the 
pensioned remnants of the imperial family. The remainder 
of it, composed largely of the various official palaces, is 
used for the presidential yamen. One goes through the 
Gate of the Republic, over which the new five-barred flag 
of China floats, and finds himself at the shore of the lake 
in which is the island on which Li Yuan-hung passed his 
years of seclusion. It tsa pretty lake in the summertime; 
but now it looks like a flat and level expanse of dirt, for the 
ice is covered with snow, and the snow is incredibly soiled 
from the dust deposited by the duststorms that make 
Peking so jolly in the wintertime. 

Skating is all the rage in Peking this winter, and the first 
thought of the visitor to the presidential yamen is that the 
president of China might have a whale of a skating place 
if he so desired. Apparently he is not so inclined, for the 
only ice that is cleared is a path about ten feet wide running 
straight across to the Inner Gate. The visitor has two 
choices of progress: He may get into a boxlike sled, which 
is inclosed like a Peking cart, and be pushed across by 
coolies; or he may go round the edge of the lake in a ricksha. 
The sleds were at the other side of the lake when we went 
to keep our appointment, and we rode to the Inner Gate 
in rickshas. 

Mr. Quo Tai-chi caught up with Anderson and myself 
Anderson, that brilliant American who talks Chinese and 
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thinks in Chinese, and knows the Chinese, and is 
known of them so intimately and appreciatively- 
and the three of us plugged along to the Inner Gate, 
where a file of the presidential bodyguard presented arms 
and stood rigid until we had passed inside. Quo Tai-chi 
is the presidential secretary —the Joseph Patrick Tumulty 
of China— who was educated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and who is so youthful in appearance that he seems 
a boy. However, Quo Tai-chi is no boy. He is a Phi Beta 
Kappa man, was a star orator in Philadelphia, and has an 
American way of speaking and talking, and a good deal 
of an American viewpoint on things. 

Two years ago, when I interviewed Yuan Shi Kai at the 
time the Japanese were pressing their twenty-one demands, 
we went first into a small room, in one of the outer build- 
ings, that had served in the imperial days as one of the 
reception rooms of the Empress Dowager. This, on occa- 
sion, has been used as a reception room for the president, 
also, and the plan was to receive me there; but that was 
changed. There were shoals of black-silk-garmented Chi- 
nese messengers and others about. The head one, the chief 
usher, I take it, who wore a dark green uniform that looked 
as if it were of German design, asked for the third helping 
of cards. One must have plenty of cards when one goes 
out in China. 
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His Excellency at Close Range 


pei China hands have their names in Chinese, as well 
as in English, on their cards, and it was necessary for 
Anderson to write my Chinese name on mine. That for- 
mality over, we waited a few minutes and then started 
for the place where the president was to receive us. We 
walked past the lagoons where, when I was there before, 
the goldfish swam, and where now the dusty snow was piled, 
past soldiers standing on guard at every turning, until we 
came to the Foreign House. Sometime during the reign of 
the later Manchus, the Empress Dowager, or some emperor, 
was persuaded to build a foreign house, and some architect 
stuck up in the midst of that gorgeous cluster of fine, col- 
orful, artistic Chinese buildings a perfectly typical and 
perfectly ugly replica of a French house, made of gray 
stone, and approached by a bridge along which stand. in a 
formidable row, twelve bronze gargoyles, six on a side, of 
the most hideous design I ever saw. It looked to me as if 
the French architect had taken his sculptural decorative 
designs from the top of Notre Dame. The Manchus wanted 
a foreign house, and they got one. It is perfectly and pre- 
tentiously and preposterously foreign in those surround- 
ings, gray and square and unsightly. 

As we went into the Foreign House we turned sharply 
to the right and entered a corridor, at the end of which 
stood a life-size crayon of the president, surrounded by a 
heavy frame—the president, in foreign clothes, as befitted 
a foreign house. The foreign clothes fitted the president 
about as well as the foreign house fitted its surroundings. 
He wore a frock coat, striped trousers, and held a silk hat 
gingerly in his left hand. He looked very stiff and uncom- 
fortable in the picture; but apparently it is considered a 
work of art, for it has a place of honor. 

We went into a big rectangular room, plastered in 
white, and with a red carpet. A long table, surrounded 
by straight backed chairs, constituted the only furniture. 
There was a red cloth on the table and the curtains were 
red. It was a bare and meager room. As I entered one 
door the president came out of another at the far end of 
the room. He walked forward to meet me, unattended. 
There were three in our party— Anderson, Quo Tai-chi and 
myself. 

The last time I saw the president—when he was vice 
president —he was fat and smiling, and altogether comfort- 
able in appearance. This time I noted that he had lost 
much of his flesh, that his face was grave, that there were 
lines on his forehead, and that he looked as if he wasn’t 
so pleased over being president that he was chortling any 
about it. He wore the undress uniform of a field marsha! 
in the Chinese Army, a simple khaki blouse and trousers, 
with no decorations or insignia of any kind save his gold 
shoulder straps. 

Quo Tai-chi made the presentation and the president 
sat down in the chair at the end of the table, placing me on 
his right hand, his secretary next to me, and Anderson on 
his left. I had a good leok at him. 

His Excellency Li Yuan-hung is fifty-two years old, a 
squat, broad-shouldered, heavy man, of about five feet 
seven or eight. He used to be quite paunchy; but much of 
that paunch is gone, as was testified by the looseness of his 
blouse. It had fitted him when he was heavier. His hair 
is the intense black of the Chinese; his eyes are brown and 
heavy-lidded; his mustache black and sparse, but appar- 
ently conserved with solicitous care. His teeth are large 
and white and even, and he has a most engaging smile. 





















He sat stiffly erect, spoke without gesture, rapidly and in 
a low, soft voice. 

The chief fact about His Excellency Li Yuan-hung is 
that he doesn’t give a hoot about being president, and 
never has; which undoubtedly will make him a very good 
president. He didn’t want to be vice president, either. 
In fact, most of the positions that have come to Li Yuan- 
hung have come to him against his will. They coerced him 
into the command of the revolutionary forces in the revolu- 
tion of Wu-chang, and they forced him to take the vice 
presidency. Two or three times since he has been president 
he has had an inclination to quit, but each time has been 
held in place by his political advisers. 

Li Yuan-hung is a good-natured, easy-going citizen; and 
this turmoil in which he lives in Peking, with its fanatical 
politics and its vast intrigue and all the unpleasant con- 
comitants of Chinese politics, doesn’t appeal to him. He 
likes his ease. Still he has successfully withstood various 
crises—one crisis bewilderingly succeeds another in Chinese 
politics—and probably will withstand many more. How- 
ever, that isn’t prophecy. It is merely speculation. 

His main strength is a sort of cheerful and courageous 
democracy. His predecessor, and practically his jailer, 
Yuan Shi Kai, was in mortal terror of his life, possibly 
because he had killed so many men himself and knew how 
easily the trick of snuffing out a life in China is done. Yuan, 
in all the time he was president, never left the presidential 
yamen officially but once; and then he went to the Temple 
of Heaven through cleared and heavily guarded streets. 
During the remainder of his presidential life, and for the 
few days he was emperor, he stayed within doors, and had 
soldiers guarding every avenue of access to him. 

Li has been out several times, going about in a most 
democratic manner. He went once to a review of the 
troops, taking his automobile, riding, with but a small 
guard, through the teeming streets of Peking; and when 
he reached the parade ground he took a 
black Mongolian pony and rode about 
the place quite as if he were an ordinary 
captain instead of the commander-in- 
chief and president in a country where the 
ublimation of politics is to gain a point 
by removing the human obstruction. 
Another time he went off by train to the 
graduating exercises of a military school. 
He has his nerve, whatever else they 
may say about him. 


An Invitation 


\ E INDULGED in the usual com- 
pliments; and then, as is the form- 
ula in an interview with a Chinese high 
official, began to talk about relations be- 
tween China and the United States 
only the president talked much more to 
the point than the ordinary high Chinese 
official, whose idea is to say a few flowery 
nothings and drink a cup of tea with one. 
“*China looks to the United States,” 
he said, ‘“‘as a country coming fresh into 
the untrod paths of democracy must look to the greatest 
exemplar of democracy in the world. We consider the 
United States as our friend, our guide; and want the United 
States to be our supporting aid in our experiment in popu- 
lar government. We confidently approach the United 
States, because t he United States has prove d to us that she 
is a real friend, not a friend seeking to convert China to her 
own uses. We know that the United States desires no part 
of China; has no covetous eye on any of our territory; 
loes not seek to aggrandize herself at our expense. The 
United States has often enough proved her disinterested 
friendship for China; and we are grateful to the United 
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States, appreciative, and 
believe in the absolute 
and honest and noncov- 
etous concern your coun- 
try has for mine. 
‘There have been 
many events to prove 
this; not the least of 
which, and the one we re- 
call with profound grati 
tude, was the return of 
the Boxer indemnity, 
which has enabled China 
to send so many of her 
young men to your coun- 
try to be educated and 
bring back to this coun 
try your modern ideas, 
which are so essential to 
our Own progress as a 
democracy. Every young 
Chinese educated in the 
United States adds to 
our obligation to you. 
“It was the United States that enunciated the doctrine 
of the Open Door, by which China hopes to take, in the 
consensus of nations, the } 
her potential productivity entitle her to assume. The posi- 
tion of China is unique among the nations of the earth, and 
her peaceful needs are more pressing. We lack, in a large 
degree, that forward impulse which has made the United 
States so great a nation, because our manner of life and 
customs and education and thought have been along other 
lines for many centuries. Now that we realize our defi- 








ace her wealth of resource and 


ciencies, we also realize our necessities. What China must 


have, to make China what China has the potential power 








The President Goes About in a Most Democratic Manner 


to be, is development of her innate productivity and de 

velopment of her methods of transportation. In a word, 
codrdinated and capitalized production and scientific and 
economical distribution. We need capital, not for the 
conduct of our governmental affairs, as is usually thought 
to be the case, not for administrative purposes, but for 
industrial development. The resources of China have not 
been touched as yet. The wealth of this country lies hid 





den in the ground. Our resources are practically ur 

tapped. Our productivity is unmeasured. Our energies 

are not loosed. We are tied to the past; and the only 
way the bonds can be cut is by the ax of capital. 

So, we look to the 

United States and Say to 

the UnitedStates: ‘Come 

to China, with your cap 

tal, and your men, and 


uur energy and enter 


prise, and neip us to take 
i antage of what we 
} r The bene for 


y Will LZ é as 
the benefit for us.’ We 
ant the capital of the 
United States to come to 
C! ina to develop our rai 


ads, our mines, our wa- 








t power, our iron and 

tor our manulactures 

“We have in China 

a territory as iarge, 

roughly, as the whole of 

the United States and 

Mexico and that 

_eeeen eee nai tte oe 5 intr there ‘ four 
The President of China at a Military Review hundred 1 ns of 
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The Chinese President and His General Staff 


people And, as yet, we have leas than six thousatr miles 
of railroads. It is true that concessions for fifteen th« 
sand additional miles have been held up by the war 
Europe—French and English and Belgian and Ri 


and Japanese concessions—and it also is true that some 





enterprising Americans are about to begin the construc 
tion of some twenty-five hundred miles more ' Dut, ever 
so, the remaining opportunity is so vast and the 1 

bilities of good return so great that it may well engage the 


attention of your financiers 


“We need iron and steel manufactures We have the 
raw materials in abundance the ore, the coal. the lime, 
and all the other necessities in places 


where cheap transportation is available 
and production can be accomplished at 
economical cost. It has so turned out 
that the Hanyehping Plant not cor 

trolled by China now; but, even if it 
were, there are deposits of iron ore in 
Kiang-su and in Anhua that rival those 
in richness and extent; and the develop 
ment of these is awaiting the wise invest- 
ment of the world We have not the 
capital or the capabilities as yet. The 
outside world must he ip us deve lo} these 
industries, 

“A hundred million dollars put inte 
the iron business in any of the three 
favorable places that exist in the prov- 
inces I have mentioned would make a 
China Steel Company possible that would 
be a formidable rival to the United States 
Steel Company; for production hers 
would be cheaper than in your country 

“China has copper in abundance, and 
other great mineral deposits. China has 
other vast mineral resource hina 
can grow all the cotton needed to supply her cot clad 
population, and spin it, too, if the mills were here. China 
has agricultural possibilities that are as immense as hef 
territory We need capital We ask the United States to 
supply that need.” 


Capital the Best Door-Stop 


jp president paused, took up his cup of tea, and drank 
slowly. Then he turned and faced me. He was grave 


and earnest 
“It must occur to any person who gives the matter 
thought,”’ he said, “that the most potent guaranty of a 


future Open Door in China will come from the liberal in 











vestment of al pital in UU! If American 
capital will « Cc} 1 and develop Cl t he . 
no need for either the search for or the forced acceptance 
of other capital, and none of the obligations will be entailed 
on China that will go hand in hand with other capital 
‘No nation in the world is so well equipped as the United 
States to do this work, and in no other nation is the good 
the unselfish good will, 80 greatly in ir favor No 
other nation in the world so ri as the United States 
No other nation in the world will do th Work in the way 
we feel the United States will do it, if the United States 
can be brought to undertake it with no ultimate design or 
the sovereignty ol China, and no aggrandizement in mind 
This laid the groundwork for the crux of the pre j 
States, and gave me the basis for th 
“4 tr t 
ser CARINE h great delibera 
es de es to preserve the Open Dox 
1 safe and practical and profitabl 
way to keep the door oper for the United States t nve 
its money in the development of China—for the United 
States to do that, and not for ar other nation t lo it.”’ 
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R. LEONARD PRICE was a colonel of 
business. Offices have grades as definite as 
the army —generals, who own things; colo- 

nels, who manage them; smart young lieutenants, 
who will be senior officers some day; and the ranks 
of the nameless. Price believed that all these differences 
were entirely due to innate ability. He liked to talk about 
*‘natural-born executives”; and he secretly —though mod- 
estly believed that such was his caste. 

But he did not rub it in. He was pleasant to work for. 
He was a good-looking, ruddy professional bachelor, with a 
gray mustache, He was the general manager of the Motor 
Accessories Department of the Magnus Machining .and 
of New York; and under him the 
department had grown from a machine shop located in 
a tin shed and manufacturing a few shock absorbers, to 
the most important part of the Magnus concern. Price 
admitted that most of this growth had been due to the 
boom in automobiles; but he did congratulate himself that 
much of it was the result of his ability as chief. 

He had been his own sales manager at first 
salesman and accountant. 


absorbers out 


Electric Company, 


yes, and 
He had taken the first shock 
on the road and sold two hundred of them to 
a man in overalls who was building “ horseless carriages” 
that looked like startled pullets and ran like perambulators. 
Nowadays he was a colonel, and had a crack regiment. 
Just when the regiment was maneuvering at its best he 
had to stop and fil! water bottles and polish buttons for a 
cub subaltern, who was not only ignorant of drill but was 
also—a woman! 
au 
AGNUS came to him 
the president 


rabbity, capable Old Magnus, 
and implored: 

“Mr. Price, | have a great favor to ask.” 

Magnus tapped on the tablet of Price’s desk and looked 
humble, so that Price knew he was about to make an 
unusually unfair demand. 

“My wife’s second cousin,” said Magnus, “has just lost 
her husband. She is a bright little woman, bright as a 
dollar, and the wife wants us to give her a job.” 

“She had any business training?” asked Price. 

“Well, no—uh 


Um! 


but she’s very capable.” 

You see, Mr. Magnus, way I feel is, office is no 

place for women. Trouble with them is, they can’t create. 

Just imitative. And they’re natural-born intriguers 

and flirts. Instead of taking a job and carrying it, like 

a man, they try to shift it onto some goat of a man. 

Office is no place for any woman above the grade of 

stenographer; and, honestly, even the female stenogs. 

are bad enough --shystering and making the same 

mistake over and over #8 
“Yes, yes,”” purred Magnus; 

old bachelor —hee! 

But—uh 

onto us 


‘ 


‘of course, as a crusty 

you have to knock women. 
well, Mrs. Magnus has wished this lady 
Mrs. Arroford, her name is, wife’s second 

and I'm afraid we'll have to take 

her till some other 

She’sa pretty, plump lit- 


hee! 


cousin 

care of hee! hee! 
man marries her. 
tle widdy, by jinks, and young; and 

“Couldn't you try her out in your own 
department?” 

* Mrs. Magnus thought that castings and 
drills would be kind of heavy wares for the 
little woman to handle; and Mrs. Magnus 
said she was sure you would be kind to 
her * 

“Oh; allright! And yousay she’s young 
and pretty? If she were only an old hex!” 

Before Mrs. Arroford presented her- 
self at his office Price worked himself 
up to a bewutiful frenzy about her. He 
received sympathy from his sales man- 
ager at lunch, and both of them snor- 
tled about bosses’ wives’ second cousins 
and “pull.”” They rather disregarded 
the fact that about forty per cent of 
their jobs through pull, 
though afterward most of them hold 
the jobs only by real work; in fact, 
they weren't philosophical at all, but 


pe opie get 


glared into their mixed grills and con- 
signed women to different places 
none of these places in offices. 

In a few days Mrs. Arroford’s ecard 
was sent in to Price —an engraved card, 
in delicate seript 

She was a gray squirrel of a young woman, with 
black interested eyes, with furs, and a charming 
roundness. Her hat and boots and gloves were 
expensively smart; her cheeks were flushed; she 
bounced slightly in the dull office chair—and she 
know a single solitary thing of any value to 


didn't 
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the Motor Accessories Department. “I have never been 
trained in business,” she said; ‘‘ but I was quite successful 
in managing a church fair in Mt. Vernon.” 

Price groaned. 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-nine.” 

“Do you want a real job or do you want a way to pass 
the time?” 

“I have to support myself—or I shall have to when the 
insurance money is gone.” 

She was quiet and simple about it. She didn’t shed tears 
or act as though she went the rounds being “brave about 
her troubles.” 

“Will you do what I tell you to?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Um! Well, I suppose for a while I can keep you half- 
way busy correcting our list of supplies. You compare the 
proofs with the annotated typewritten schedules. But, 
you know, I'll scalp you if you let a single error slip 
through!” 

He smiled. 

He tried to make it a chill November smile, but he 
couldn't feel very bleak, with her so soft and eager. And 
she replied, with the earnestness of a good child: 

“Oh, yes; please do.” 

“Meantime I want you to study stenography and type- 
writing as though you were an ambitious cash girl. I want 
you to learn it, and learn it right—study all evening and 
every Sunday—either take classes or get private instruc- 
tion, or buy your books and grind by yourself. There 
isn’t—of course you understand I’m just speaking gen- 
erally—there isn’t much place for women in business, 
even with all this suffrage and Lord knows what folderols; 
and it is up to a woman who wants a career to learn to 
serve in every possible way.” 

“Oh, yes; Iknow. I can see that if I’m ever going to be 
an executive I must first ——” 

“‘A what? Well, I’m afraid we'll have to wait a while to 
see about that. Executives are—well, born.” 


‘ 
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“Yes,” she said, so obediently that it sounded 
like “‘Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Huh!” considered Price when she had gone. 
“Not a bad little woman at all! Seems willing 
and well bred. But women in an office! Stuff and 
nonsense! Here I'll give her the benefits of a lifetime’s 
experience, and she'll say ‘Yes!’ And then she'll get mar- 
ried again just as she begins to be useful. Well, we'll watch 
the good ship Flivver, with its lady pilot, wreck itself on the 
rocks of good intentions; in fact, I think I'll take Billy 
out and make him buy me a drink.” 


mr 


RS. ARROFORD, of Mt. Vernon, undoubtedly had 

good intentions; but they did not seem to be rocks in 
her way. She must have studied stenography during all 
of her spare time, for after two months, when Price’s secre- 
tary became ill, she offered to take his dictation—and 
took it. She spelled accessories with an adequate number 
of c’s and s’s, and she didn’t fidget when he was pawing 
the air for words; and she found the addresses of motor 
manufacturers in the files without bothering him about 
them. So she became his secretary permanently. 

He discovered that she had moved into a furnished room 
in town, and that she was taking evening courses in applied 
electricity, metal forging, accountancy and cost-finding. 
And every Saturday afternoon she spent in the Magnus 
shops, till she knew almost as much about the actual manu- 
facture of Magnus accessories as did Price himself. 
became paler and less round of cheek, and her voice was 
more nervous; but when Price told her that she was doing 
excellent work and ought to take more time to play, she 
said that, in moving into town, she had deliberately got 
out of touch with all the neighborhood friends of her Mt. 
Vernon days. For relaxation, she said, she went to the 
Y. W. C. A. for a swim. 

Ten years ago, this was; and even to-day women are 
accidents in business, except for certain classes—stenog- 
raphers, store buyers, nurses, teachers. Mrs. Arrofcrd 
had no standard, as has the young male, who can in half a 
city block find a dozen business men after whom he can, 
wisely or foolishly, model himself. She was enormously 
alone. And before she could work at all she had to learn 
what work itself was, for she had been brought up to 

regard work as the elegant supervision of a Lithuanian 
maid. 

Picture her walking home after two hours of work 
at a forge, in the evening, less wearied by the toil 
than by shrinking from the noisy young men who 
had been working beside her and dutifully seeking to 
discover whether she would let them make love to 
her; walking home tired in arms and brain, yet 
plowing sturdily along, keeping her eyes away fron 
shop windows, so that she might not be interrupted 
in her reflection upon the modifications that might 
some day be necessary in the Magnus carburetor for 
the use of distillate. 

At a time when Price had never thought 
of distillate as a substitute for gasoline she 
had read about it in some dusty chemical 
journal or other, and had talked about its 
possible use to him—and he pooh-poohed 
her; told her: 

“You mustn’t pay any attention to these 
freak enthusiasms.” 

She was walking home while Mr. Price 
was playing a last game of bezique at the 
club and fondly looking forward to bed. 

She neither went out to lunch, nor did she 
eat her apple and sandwich with the gossip- 
ing, man-discussing stenographers. 
lunched alone, with a newspaper propped 
up behind the bag that held her lunch, on 
the tablet of her desk; then she walked fora 
quarter of an hour and got acquainted with 
motor salesmen in a sexless, enthusiastic, 
friendly way that made them respect her. 

There was a danger in this severe, clean 
application of hers, but it was exactly the 
opposite danger of what Price had feared; 
she was not disrupting the office by kitten- 
ish flirtations, but, rather, she was in peril 

of losing all her soft, adorable kitten quality; of 
becoming hard and driving and priggish; of hating 
too much the grace and affection to which she had 
been reared. 

Two little incidents marked her climb to a con- 
trol of the situation. 

There was a certain Mac, a slender, impudent 
young man with a tilted Alpine hat and a cocked 
cigar, who used to come in to see Price. He 
would lean against-railings and make love to the 


She 


She 








office girls. He said to Mrs. Arroford, after repeated 
attempts to impress his Apollolike charm on her: 

“Say, little girl, it always strikes me as funny, the way 
you women that think you're business women are afraid 
to go to dinner and a show, like 1 asked you to. You think 
that’s being strong-minded. Why, you're simply afraid! 
Can’t trust yourselves! Now a business man knows that 
if he can keep on the job only by showing he’s so weak 
that he’s scared ‘ 

Mrs. Arroford replied in a high, clear voice that reached 
the telephone girl: “‘Why, Mr. MacLafferty, I quite agree 
with you. That isn’t why I refuse 
your invitations. I'd be delighted 
to play with anybody I liked. But 
I don’t like you. You boreme. Now 
go make love to somebody else till Mr. 
Price can see you.” 

Mac heard a good deal of that in- 
cident. 

The other indication of Mrs. Arro- 
ford’s progress was her illegal and 
inexcusable taking charge of the 
entire department for a week. 

Price had a kind of an assistant 
general manager, a nice, strong young 
man who was about as original as a 
train announcer; and with this lamb 
and the sales manager he was motor- 
ing on the Boston Post Road, trying 
a new-model spark plug—and some 
new-model gin drinks—when a joy 
rider smashed into them; and all the 
visible heads of the Motor Accesso- 
ries Department were taken home to 
their several beds. None of them was 
seriously injured, but they were away 
for a week, and just at this time the 
assistant sales manager came to Mrs. 
Arroford for an O. K. on a sale of ten 
thousand of the new spark plugs. 

Sherefused. Nor would she call up 
Price; he had sent in word that he 
was not to be bothered. She had un- 
derstood Price to say that he wanted 
to hold up these plugs—not let them 
out on the market for two months. 
The assistant sales manager snarled 
at her that he would make the sale 
anyway; he had had no such orders. 
Mrs. Arroford went to Magnus and 
demanded—she did not ask, but, 
with her eyes vehement, like a cor- 
nered squirrel, she 
manded—that Magnus order the sale 
held up. 

“But who’s running the 
ment, Cousin Nancy?’ 
Magnus. 

‘Iam! I know more about it than 
anybody else!” 
“Well! . . 

are, then.” 

When Price came back he praised 
her decision and raised her salary. 

After this triumph Mrs. Arroford 
settled back into obscurity—appar- 
ently. Really, she had become an 
unofficial assistant manager of the 
department. There are many such 
unofficial officials in the bureaus of 
our business government: men who 
have risen from office boy or packer, 
and still retain a shabby shyness, but 
know so much more about the business than most of the 
decorative heads that they run the concern. But they get 
neither kudos nor cash. They are not executives; they 
merely execute. 

So was it with Mrs. Arroford. To the eye she was a 
pretty woman, tired and subdued. But she was left to 
handle important visitors, and she did not falter: ‘‘I don’t 
know—I’ll have to ask Mr. Price.”” She did know! 

Unconsciously, still believing that she was only 





absolutely de 


depart- 
inquired 


Well, 


I guess you 


a feeble 
feminine makeshift for an aide, Price had come to depend 
on her as his eyes and ears and memory 

He had been kind to her. 
taken her version of events; 
presence of big outside visitors; he had guided her in 
her study of mechanics and office procedure. And he had 
never tried to hold her hand! He was still rather paternal 
and quizzical when she was excited over a new idea; but 
he was courteous always 

In return, she worshiped him—no, she did more than 
that; she really liked to take his dictation! She wasn’t 
crotchety when he wanted her to stay after hours, and she 
personally mailed his late letters. When he slacked she 
covered up his errors and put them down in her mind to 
the strain of his position. Even when she had to keep after 
him to get him to dictate a letter that should have been 





He had not nagged; he had 


he had not slighted her in the 
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sent out two days before, it never occurred to her that 
she was anything other than the colonel’s striker 

So she followed him zealously into the battles of the 
second great period of the motor war 
people ceased to regard the motor car as a luxury or an 
experiment, and saw it as a daily necessity. 


the time when 


iv 





\ HEN the discerning historian of 3000 A. D. writes of 
this century he will give less space to the Great 
European War than to the development of gas motors. 





Already, incredibly, the motor vehicle has changed the 
y, y, g 
face of the earth. It sends the m: 


into places where he can find wisdem and fresh air; it has 


st stodyy city dweller 


solved that ancient problem of the desolation of the farm. 





t 
It has transformed the ways of pleasure it has even 
changed the life-old ways of love- ! Though poets 
still call our attention to roses, a | ore ma cent 
is being sung about us by popping r sliding é 





Something of this romantic miracle was realize n the 
humdrum offices of the Magnus Machining Compar 
Till now people had—most of them—taken motor cars 
as they came. You bought a car, and it was hung er 
with accessories; and you never thought of changing 
You didn’t know how. But now ordinary motorists begar 
to be discriminating about spark plugs, radiators, shoct 


gauges; and to add then 


Magnus and Price, be 


absorbers, speedometers, oil 


change them to suit themselves 





tween them—possibly with some slight assistance from cer 
tain workmen and people like Mrs. Arroford—made g 
accessories, and got them out on time. So their business 


boomed enormously. 
Price rose from colonel to brigad 
his salary rose from nine thousand to fifteen thousand 
almost painlessly—and promised t 
constantly in conference with the sales manager; jobbers 


ier generai of business; 
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; An executive isn’t one who 
neglec ts details He is a man who 
knows which details are significant 
And usually Price did know: but 


Per} aps he was gett 





of year on year of grind. While Mr 
Arroford every day was more exult 
ant in her power to steer the job 
This growing tiredness on the par 
of Price was indicated | y his increa 
ing love of expansive ease of all 
the things that go with a we to-d 
middle-aged bachelorhood ” 
lunches, wit} long cigars; hotel bars 


with leather chairs and carved oak 


grills; club card rooms; taxis: recog 
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did know motor accessories Ar 
perhaps his very habit of being ab« 
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be some exceptions, of course, and I don’t see why you 
suldn’t become a sort of assistant manager some day. 
Got lots of faith in you, child. The one thing you want to 
watch out for is getting too wildly enthusiastic over novel- 
tie new customers and patents, and so on. Thing’s got 
have a good, sound, practical basis, first of all. Well——’”’ 
“I’m sorry you're going,” she said dully. 
the desk. Her hand was 
trembling a little; the wire basket she was fingering clat- 
tered faintly on the oak top. 

Then it was that he saw her not just as a tool, a rather 
ntelligent notebook or pencil, but as a woman, with dear 
yes and it had made of the office a place of con- 

He visualized her woman ways; knew that 
he would miss her trick of sitting, waiting with brooding 
and with cheek resting on inward-arched fingers, 
were interrupted during dictation, 

He leaped up 
"You 


She was ling against 


a smile th 


tented work 


t CS 
when they 
look tired. Sit down—please do! I’m a brute 
to let you go on standing there. Didn’t mean to be rude. 
Got so used to depending on you as an aide that I suppose 
I forgot y 
“No; 


myhie 


ou're a mighty fine girl too.” 

I’m not tired,” **Good-by!” 

ly away and opened the door of his 

He might not see her again; not ever see that sturdy 

at which he had looked a thousand times 

as she had gone off with his dictation, and which had, 

therefore, meant to him a thankfulness that some beastly 

pile of work was done and now in her competent hands. 
‘Don't 


she sighed. 
turned resolute 
office 


retreating back, 


don’t go yet!” he begged. 
he was startled by the glow in her 
eyes, then equally startled by the suddenness with which a 
mask of office impersonality covered the glow, so that she 
be awaiting orders. 
“Will you miss me 
as easentiaily a lonely man, who had happened 
never to fall very much in love—just as he had happened 
He was reminded now that there 
was such a thing as love, and he was challenging the evanes- 
flashed at him from her face. Not 
that glow but the office mask answered him: 

“Yes, I am sure we'll all miss you. Mr. Giddings and 
[ were saying, just now, that there could never be such 


She looked back; 


seemed merely to 
?” he said. 


He wv 
to become an executive, 


cent glow which had 


esprit de corps as 

“Oh, hang the corps! Will you miss me?” 

“Why”—as if in surprise at this breach of office eti- 
quette—“‘I shall, of course. I’ve got so used to your 
lictation.’ 

“| suppose this serves me right for making you a ma- 
hine. Look! Come out to tea with me. Now!” 

He felt a stirring in him, an eagerness to know what that 
giow meant, a discovery that he had insensibly grown very 
fond of her: and he was disappointed when she said 
unenthusiastically: 

“Very well; if you wish.” 

They didn’t talk much on the street; but he planned, 
once they should be snugly seated, to throw aside all the 
light severity of being her boss and make her exult with 
in his diseovery that they were friends. But when 
the smart hotel tea room he was unable to 

anything to say to her, The best he could do in the 

of affectionate intimacy was to stammer: “ Well 
, ~well, we’ve had a good deal of fun working together.” 
* Yes,” said more prosily than ever. 
There was between them, not glow and dis- 
but the peculiarly solid phantom of 
a peculiarly solid oak desk, and three years 
4 such 

“Say, Mis’ Arroford, could you get out a 
letter P. D. Q.?” 

They 


make a touching farewell 


him 


were in 


she 
covery 


amorous murmurs as: 


he wanted to 
they talked of the 
the brass name plate on the 
He her anew as a 
an attractive woman. He tried to 
» notes of tenderness into the conversa- 

But 
Lamping 


talked now when 
appearance of 


new carburetor! Suw 


woman, 
she went on discussing brass 

She looked at her watch, which had been 
a timepiece to him before, but now a 
white 


was 
lender 


bracelet on a sentimentally 
round wrist, and exclaimed: 

And I have 
Must have your rec- 
rds ready for the new chief.” 


“Heavens! It’s five o'clock. 


two hours’ more work, 


“Wouldn't you like to consider coming with me 
to the Pistoflash Company? 
retary there.” 

“No—you have been good to me, but I've iden- 
tified myself with auto accessories so completely now 
that I can't turn to anything else. I've 
ried to them. I must hurry now.” 

He had no excuse for returning to the office with 
her. He had done complete justice to a Washing- 
tonian last farewell to his troops. So he put her on 


1 need you for my sec- 


I'm mar- 


1 bus, and felt that he had lost the chance to acquire 
something fine and good. He walked slowly to his 


‘ lub. 


Ne Gave Up His Apart: ¢ 
ment, Took a Two-Room Suite, and Cooked His Own Breakfasts 


He called up the Magnus office and suggested to his 
successor, the former sales manager, that he come down 
to the club for a last drink and talk. 

The purpose of this talk—and drink—wasn’t to give his 
friend the benefit of his wisdom. It was to insert casually 
the hint that though, of course, they both knew that 
women were out of place in business, yet Mrs. Arroford 
was the best man in the shop, and it would be for the good of 
the concern to advance her beyond a secretaryship. 

“Let’s see,”’ Price craftily mused: “you're raising your 
old assistant to sales manager and you haven't chosen his 
successor. This is butting in—just a suggestion; but why 
don’t you just try out Mrs. Arroford as assistant sales 
manager? Send her out on the road for a while, and then 
try her? I’ve watched her for three years, and I'll bet 
a hat she knows more about the stock and the quirks of 
a lot of the trade than either you or me, Billy. She can 
handle the crankiest customer ——” 

“By golly, that’s a good idea!" said Price’s successor. 
“T’ll try her out. Though, of course, a woman ——” 

“Oh, of course you couldn't expect any woman ordina- 
rily to stand the hard knocks like you and me, Billy; but 
still » 

Vv 

F PRICE could have gone to the Pistoflash Company as 

a subordinate, could have worked slowly into the gun 
business, he might have learned something about it; but he 
arrived with a fanfare of trumpets, as the big executive 
who already knew all about executing—executing almost 
anything. 

They had provided an obliging young man to insulate 
him from anybody who wanted to annoy him with de- 
tails. He didn’t need to see a single employee except 
his secretary, the factory superintendent, the purchasing 
agent and the advertising man; and as for the powers 
above him, he was responsible to no one but the board 
of directors. Officially Vorhees, the majority stockholder, 
was president of the company; but he interfered as little 
with the actual workings as though he was only chair- 
man of the board. 

With such a royal position ready made, Price could not 
help sliding into a notion that he was rather above the 
average run of business men. He was the executive; 
whatever he did, that must be right. His decisions were 
papal bulls. 

They all encouraged him in that belief. He had come to 
them as the expert, the man who was to make Pistoflash 
sell. It wasn’t his fault entirely—he really was a pleasant 
chap and popular at the club—if he felt that it wasn’t 
necessary for him to study things minutely. He kept 
himself for the big decisions. 

As he didn’t know much about the business, those big 
decisions didn’t consume any too much of his time. He 
complacently came 
to conceive his job 
as a twiddling of 
the thumbs, an 
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agreeable siesta in his enormous chair, and frequent ab- 
sences from the office during work hours, while the anxious 
young men of the company wrote the advertisements or 
tried to persuade the jobbers to take large consignments 
of Pistoflashes. 

It was easy; and Vorhees said nothing—except that at 
the end of the first year he murmured: 

“Price, after your experience with auto accessories, I'd 
thought you’d make a more direct appeal to individual 
motorists—good way to get the Pistoflash introduced. 
Seems to me you let the jobbers do too much of your push- 
ing. Fish for the direct consumers. You ought to know 
them, if anybody does. The people who buy cars and 
speedometers and cameras and phonographs, they’re the 
ones that can afford to buy Pistoflashes. Spend whatever 
is necessary in national advertising.” 

Price was rather jarred by the criticism and tried to 
profit by it. He turned his publicity department upside 
down that second year and made a real advertising cam- 
paign—well, fairly real, but not quite alive and breathing. 
He did not follow it up by getting at the small local dealers, 
and by this time the oversolicited jobbers were bored by 
Pistoflash. 

His first year had resulted in a loss to the company; the 
second year increased that loss. 

He began to realize that he was up against it for the first 
time since he had been a cub salesman; up against the 
reality of struggle. But he was unable to shake off the 
hypnotic spell of sloth into which he had drifted. There was 
no one to stir him. He remembered how Mrs. Arroford, as 
his secretary, had always roused him to activity. Even 
when he had not been ashamed to be indolent before him- 
self, he had been ashamed to be so before her trusting eyes. 

He wanted to see her—have her inspiration. He asked 
his successor at Magnus’ about her and found that she had 
made good as assistant sales manager; that she was in line 
for sales manager, and was none the less valuable because, 
as a woman, she was a novelty. He asked for her home 
phone number; rang her up once at home and once at the 
Magnus office, planning to call. She was away both times. 

He gave her up—gave himself up to the despair of mental 
beach combing. 

His peril was increased by the expensiveness of his es- 
tablishment and habits. He had a large apartment, a Jap, 
dinner parties, two cars, occasional vintage champagne. 
He had saved out of his considerable salary only seven 
thousand dollars at the end of that second year, when 
Vorhees and the board of directors called him in and fired 
him as uninterestedly as though he were an impudent 
office boy. 

vi 

E HAD, for the first time in twenty years, to hunt a 

new position like a young clerk, not like an executive 
for whose services firms contested; in fact, the job-hunting 
clerk had the better of it, for Price was a twenty-thousand- 
dollar man now and he couldn't take a position at less; he 
couldn’t even visibly economize without admitting that 
he was a failure, on the downslope. So many eyes were 
watching him —— 

He told himself that he wouldn’t take the first thing that 
offered; he would wait and choose. He waited, all right! 
He waited four months; and he did not receive a single 
offer of any kind from any firm. 

They were bitter months. At first, he enjoyed sitting 
about the club all day. Vorhees had permitted him to 
maintain the fiction that he had “resigned from Pistoflash 
to look after interests of his own.’’ Inasmuch as twenty- 
thousand-do]lar men are never fired, but always “resign,”’ 
many fellows at the club were a little cynical; most of 
them, however, in view of his unreduced expenditures and 

his ruddy blandness, believed the jolly tale and 
envied him his armchair leisure. But behind his 
well-trained face muscles he wasn’t comfortable. 
He worried. He kept making estimates as to how 
long he could hold out at this rate of living. 

He became bored by idleness. What had been a 
refuge from business was infernally dull as a regular 
aviding place. To drift all day from library to grill 
to card room, and then to go out for a poky walk 
through undiversified streets, or even to sneak into 
a movie—that existence was more arduous than the 
stress of anxiety during the most critical days of 
Magnus Accessories. 

Price began to meditate about himself. He re- 
membered his business career as a series of half-done 
tasks, half-seized opportunities, half-understood 
purposes, half-lying self-satisfaction. He felt that 
he had been a plain shyster at the Pistoflash Com- 
pany. He longed for another chance to make good; 
less and less he saw himself as a Napoleon in 

exile. But unfortunately no one else could see this real 
spiritual change, and a bad reputation of him had crept 
through the circle of automobile men who might have been 
glad—once—to give him the chance. 

At the end of four months, during which he had used up 
a good deal of his seven thousand dollars in small smart 
parties and a general attempt to appear more prosperous 

(Continued on Page 101 
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Glenmere White Monarch and the 


C DONALD'S 

Grip and Mr. 

Slugs O’ Boyle 
had just rounded the 
northeast corner of 
Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-sixth Street 
when the White Mon- 
arch’s limousine drew 
up to the curb; and, 
simultaneously with 
the opening of the 
door of the car, the 
leashin Mr. O’Boyle’s 
huge fist snapped 
rigid. And the White 
Monarch of Glen- 
mere, stepping lazily 
cown from his car, 
suddenly turned solid 
in his tracks. 

Miss Audrey de- 
Havin screamed and 
caught her skirts up 
about her so hastily 
and high that approx- 
imately ten dollars’ 
worth of golden silk 
hosiery flashed into 
the view of an appre- 
ciative metropolis. 

Mr. Forsythe Went- 
worth deHavin, who 
was handing her out 
of the Monarch’s car, 
called out a command 
1 a voice of mezzo- 
tenor sternness. 

“Tl say, fellow,”’ he 
said loftily, ‘‘ hold 
more tightly to your 
eash there! You'll 
have your beastly cur 
upon the Monarch in 
a moment.” 

Mr. A. Beckwith 
deHavin, III, how- 
ever, dashed out of the auto, past his expostulating brother 
and sister, and did something. He snatched up the White 
Monarch of Glenmere just as Mr. O’Boyle, with a sneer 
on his thin lips, allowed the Gas-House Pup to jerk the 
leather out of his hand. But, instead of meeting in the 


snowy coat of the Monarch, the teeth of the leaping dog 
clicked in the air. A quick twist of the lithe waist of the 
third Beckwith deHavin had swung his burden back of him, 
and the hurtling brindle-and-white flash carried past, right 
into the Monarch’s car through the open door, which was 
slammed quickly shut, leaving the Grip alone, confounded, 
and perhaps a little frightened in strange quarters, some- 
what more luxurious than his box of straw in the Inter- 
borough Gas Company’s stables. 

***Beastly cur,’ huh?”’ Mr. Slugs O’Boyle was snarling 
into the faces of Miss Audrey and Mr. Forsythe deHavin, 
as Mr. A. Beckwith replaced the squirming Monarch on 
the sidewalk. ‘‘Fat chance for your white snob to get a 
champeenship in there to-day if I had only turned the 
‘beastly cur’ loose to pasture on him a second sooner. His 
champeenship!” And his mouth went wry with scorn. 
“Of what? Of a thousand stalls of milk-fed pussy-hounds. 
Where a pit ball, such as is all dog, ain’t even allowed to 
bench! 

““B’Chees, I believe the bunch of you stuffed shirts 
is afraid to let your candy pups go up agin a honest pit 
terry, even in the show ring, let alone the pit, for fear the 
judge would get his eye full wanst of a honest-to-God dog! 

***Beastly cur,’ huh?” he repeated, and his lips pulled 
away from some broken teeth. “‘Wot’s his name? Cham- 
peen Pure White Percy’d be my guess. There’s just wan 
place where champeens is made—the pit! And him! In 
the pit!” 

And Mr. Slugs O’Boyle, in his contempt, puckered up 
his mouth and thrust out his chin toward the spot where 
the White Monarch of Glenmere was sniffing very doggily 
at the lower crack of his car door, and looking back ques- 
tioningly over his shoulder at A. Beckwith deHavin, with 
that certain uptilt of chin and backroll of eves which have 
been patented for bulldoggy use the wide world over. 

An ugly stain splashed out on the Monarch’s perfectly 
groomed coat. Upon which Miss Audrey deHavinscreamed 
again, horrified; and it was she, this time, who caught up 
the heavy animal, careless of the moist smear of my Lady 
Nicotine against the yellow silk of her sport coat. 


Gas-louse Pup 








Back of the Low Fence 


Mr. Forsythe Wentworth deHavin, true to form, also 
did something useless. 
“TI owe your ugly brute an apology, my dear but 
filthy mucker,” said this narrow-chested gentleman. 
“IT should have called the animal on the other end of 
your dog’s leash a beastly cur.” 
And he raised his light walking stick backhanded 
over his shoulder. 
Mr. Slugs O’Boyle grinned crooked amusement. He 
laid the back of his left hand along his right cheek, 
hunched his broad back, lowered his chin on his chest, 
and drew back his right arm a trifle. The switching cane 
would have found only the button of his tight-pulled cap 
uncovered; and the “‘counter” trembling in that right 
arm would have laid Mr. Forsythe Wentworth deHavin 
on the social shelf for as many weeks as it would have 
taken his dentist to make up the necessary bridges. 

But A. B. deHavin, III, tapped his knuckles briskly on 
his brother’s soft biceps, and the cane fell to the sidewalk. 

“You were about to say, when you accidentally spat on 
my dog inquired the third A. Beckwith of Mr 
2) Boyle. 

“I was sayin,’ when I spit on your dog ——” began 
Mr. O’Boyle, emphasizing the omission 

“I’m sure you'll pardon my interruption,” said Mr. 
deHavin with utmost suavity; “but you were saying, 
when you accidentally spat on my dog ” And he 
reached back into the tail of his coat with a very careless 
but deliberate gesture 

Mr. O’Boyle had looked often enough into the eyes of 
gentlemen in the other corner of the squared circle to be a 
fair judge of what he saw there. But he looked now into 
the eyes of the best poker player at the Glenmere Hunt 
Club— which, as you may be aware, is not an inconsiderable 
distinction—and he could learn absolutely nothing in their 
pale gray depths about the deliberate hand menacing 
under those immaculate coattails. It was daylight in the 
very heart of New York; so, surely 
hard—very hard. 

“When I ‘acci lentally’ spit on your dog,”’ repeated Mr. 


" the 


But the eyes were 


Slugs O’Boyle, putting a contemptuous accent 
word, but using it, nevertheless : 
champeenship he ever got would last him about three 
minutes in the pit with the best dog that ever got insid 
of that gas buggy there.” 

Mr. A. Beckwith deHavin, III, brought from back of 
him the threatening handkerchief and flicked various imag 
inary dog hairs from his coat. Mr. O’Boyle went raw at 
the thought of what a hand had bluffed him down; and 
rawer still when, without another word, or so much as 
another glance, all three aristocratic backs were turned 
aggravatingly upon him as Mr. deHavin, III, piloted } 
brother and sister toward one of the Twenty-sixth Street 
entrances to the Garden 

Going up the steps, Miss Audrey repeated a charming 
golden display. A door swung wide. Out into the noisy 
city came a chorus that jerked forward the delicate rose 
ears of the White Monarch of Glenmere and made him 
lose all interest in his limousine and what his limousine 
contained. But the sweet resounding din from a thousand 
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More Than a Thousand Men Sat, Whispering, Waiting in the Shadow 
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Mr. A. Beckwith deHavin, III, whirled instant 
heel, his face as purple as his sister's. He stepped 
down to the pavement and flashed a card out of ; vest 


pocket, extending it between two fingers 

‘Communicate with me please,”’ he said very quietly 
“whenever it suits you to have your dog try to prove that 
what you please to term a blue blood can’t lose right 
And then he added just as evenly, 


} 
‘ 


tone: “And count on this, please: that if your dog has an) 


With never a mse in fh 


convincing arguments I shall be satisfied to let the matter 
stand as demonstrated; but if not, you will either offs 

decent apology for your indecent insults or 1 shall fee! 
obliged to further disprove your theory 
ting the few teeth the other fellow left for me right down 





your filthy throat!” 

Andrews, the chauffeur, unlatched the do f the 
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his sudden and luxurious in prisonment ed Mr 
O’Boyle’s leg, broke that gentleman's astounded stare 
toward a closed entrance of the Garden, and pro eded 
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Avenue before his trainer realized that the fiercest pit 
terrier in America was traveling New York treets with 
a trailing leash 
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necessarily be construed as a compliment, for Brother Ter- 
rance had no special enthusiasm for Saturday evening, on 
which day he followed the time-honored custom of per- 
forming certain rites deemed necessary only in connection 

th donning Sunday attire. And as for internal cleanli- 
ness, he had ceased even his ill-spirited training after the 
old third-rater trial-horse heavy, Jim Flint, had bounced a 
haymaker off the point of his jaw. 

As to the point of material prosperity, Mr. Terrance was 
not what might be termed an object of envy, for his present 
position in the world of affairs was that of trainer of Shamus 
McDonald's stable of fighting dogs; while at the moment 
of our introduction to Brother KO Pat we find him sur- 
rounded by a circle of reporters, backers, trainers, man- 
ayers, gamblers, true sportsmen followers of the Game, and 
friends; among whom could be numbered, as belonging to 
the last two classes, a tall, dapper, well-knit young fellow, 
caned and monocled to extinction, pale yellow of hair and 
of skin, but with light eyes whose gray sparkle 
belied the general pallor of his coloring; which same young 

well answered in this company to the seemingly appropri- 
ite name of Becky. 

“Now throw in the high, the bunch of you,” grinned 
Pat O'Boyle after a quarter hour of the usual after- 
chatter; “for I'll not be an- 
werin’ foolish question number 31569 
,and I'll be makin’ no statements 
as to how I'm going to lay Stinger Wilson 
away before the sixth. You reportin’ 
lads can easy enough write out a column 
or two of that con without any help from 
me.”’ And he unceremoniously shooed 
out of his training quarters all but his 

ery closest friend, who proved to be the 
pale-haired Becky mentioned above. 

‘*Do I know anything about 

McDonald's Grip?” repeated Mr. 
O’Boyle. “Do I know the Gas-House 
Pup? You don't happen to know the 
maiden name of Mrs. Patrick O’Boyle, 
| guess. Well, I'll be tellin’ 

t to you when I say that Old 
MeDonald is the 
whitest, squarest oid sport of 
a daddy-in-law that any lad 
ver crowed about. And 
MecDonaid’s Grip is as white 


tintless 


training 


to-day 


hamus 


ind square as his master, and 

can go twice as farina 

ruction; which is such 

high praise as could only 

be said of the best pit 

terrier in the world 

vhich he is. And more 

than that, for that dog- 

the 

only love that ever showed 

the 

of his trainer, which same 

blackguard 
Why do 


gie has brought out 


Mr. O' Boyle Looked Into 
the Eyes of the Best Poker 
Player at the Glenmere 
Hunt Club and He Could 


throug? black heart 


my own 
rother, 
ask?” 
‘Only because a short, broad, red-faced, white-haired 
an, who, no doubt, is this same daddy-in-law, came 
houldering inte our drawing-room last evening, a-bouncing 
our protesting Jephcott backward off his chest at every 
tep, and presented me with one of my own cards, and 
first, if I was the son of my dad; and, 
cond, if he might be allowed the courtesy of looking over 
the White Monarch; and, third, when it would suit me to 
match the dogs 
Match what dogs?” growled Mr. O’Boyle skeptically. 
Grip and the Monarch.” 
Patrick O' Boyle let out a whoop that would have graced 
the liveliest ruction at an ancient Donegal Fair. 
“For the worship of my good name saint!” he yelled, 
ed back under the shower as thoujh to revive his 


gentle 


wanted to know, 


ind duet 
lainting spirits 

He gave the faucet handle a fling wide over to the cold- 
water side of the A moment later, standing wide- 
in dripping and superb unconscious nakedness 
before Mr. Becky deHavin, he addressed that gentleman 
vehemently, emphasizing his remarks by waving a wetter 

nd wetter towel under the aristocratic nose. 

“You don’t mean to stand there in front of me, without 
our guard up, and tell me you're gonna put the Monarch 
ito the pit with the Gas-House Pup!’ he shouted. 

Becky deHavin nodded affirmation. 

‘*But—hell’s betls!— Becky, me boy, if he could come out 
of it with no more than a slit ear he’d be done on the bench 
forever. And him with a Garden best-of-the-breed win 
tacked onto him at the beginning of his career!” 

“But I had to do it, Pat. A beast who had Grip on the 
lead said that the Monarch couldn't lose right. And that 
there never was a blue blood that could. And then the 
skunk passed an insulting remark that brought my sister 
rudely into our street brawl. There are times, friend Pat, 
when a man and his dog have simply got to fight.” 


valve, 


ered 


Learn Nothing in Their Pate Gray Depths 


“True for you,” sanctioned Mr. O’Boyle; “and spe- 
cially if it’s my hard brother’s ugly sneer that goes with the 
words; and I seem to see his fine Irish hand at work in this. 
But do you know what it means when the gang at the pit 
says a dog’s ‘lost right’? Here’s what it means: that when 
it comes his turn to scratch, no matter how he’s torn and 
weak, or how many of his legs is broke, or how many 
hours he has stood up under the teeth of a better dog, just 
the same he carries the fight across into the other corner 
of the pit, without a stop or a pause, if he has to craw] every 
inch of the way to his beatin’ flat on his belly. A dog or 
man, or any other fightin’ animal, loses when he quits; and 
a pit dog that loses right quits when he’s dead.” 

KO O'Boyle’s eyes were full of accusation. 

“Sure, you don’t want the old friend dog to come to an 
end like that!”’ he said. 

“T think the old Jerrypup might prefer just that kind of 
an end,”’ replied Becky. “I believe he’d rather round the 
Horn, if he had his choice, in the strength of his youth and 
the joy of death grips than to have me end the suffering of 
old and worn-out days by holding the cone down tight over 
his feebly protesting nose.” 

DeHavin’s eyes went hot at the thought of the hour 
that comes to all who have had a dog for a friend. Then 

he applied his handkerchief to his 
nose—a little high perhaps—and said: 

“And, on the other hand, why as- 
sume that he’s going to lose?”’ 

“Undershot!” explained O’Boyle, 
dismissing the possibility of a win 
with that one word. “I’m tellin’ you 
tis a damn shame to be putting a 
white wonder like the Monarch onto 
the tanbark with Grip. If it was only 
the spoiling of all them thousands of 
dollars’ worth of dog, I'd not be kick- 
ing to you; for a good scrap’s worth 
whatever you can afford to pay for 
it. But this won’t be good. There 
won't be no fight. It ain’t treatin’ 
the Monarch fair; for he won't have 
the chance of that old cotton cat.” 

“Why not?” 

“His jaw! He ain’t made for the 
game. He’s lived too easy—him and 
his ancestors. The fighting days of 

his breed is hundreds of years 

in the past. Why, I’ll bet you 

my winnings with Stinger that 

you won't even be able to make 
old Monarch train.” 

Mr. Becky deHavin 

smiled superior knowledge. 

He switched his light cane 

to and fro complacently. 

“‘Train?’’ he said. 

“Why, the old Monarch 

is fit to go to the mat this 

minute with any dog, wild 

. cat or elephant in the 
country. There’s not an 
ounce of fat on him. While 
shape for the Hunt Club’s 
where he made his last kill- 
him five miles up hill and 
every day for a month.” 
O’Boyle gazed into his 
despair. ‘‘Five miles a 
“Duck your nut!” 
ducked it. A soggy towel, 
bundled into a heavy wad, flew over his 
head and banged against the wall. 

“All of that?" KO Patrick exploded derisively. ‘And 
you're the man that's going to put your good dog into the 
pit with McDonald's Grip? Considerin’ his fondness for 
bones, you ought to let the Monarch nibble on your hgad 
a while. .Five miles! Well, I'll be damned!” 

Mr. O’Boyle paused for breath and surveyed his pale- 
haired friend witheringly before he went at him again. 

“Listen to common sense!” he said.: “I’m trainin’ for 
ten rounds, or as much less as it’ll take me to drop Stinger 
Wilson into the garbage can—thirty minutes’ actual work, 
with ten minutes’ rest divided among the thirty. But I go 
out that damn sand road that far and back again every 
morning to earn my breakfast —a little starter for the day's 
work. If you got brains, now use them: In his last fight it 
took the Gas-House Pup three hours and twenty-seven 
minutes to kill Gallivan’s Slasher Bill.” 

Becky deHavin’s delicate pale face showed the dawning 
of grave comprehension. 

“All right, Pat,” he said. “I guess I've been miscalcu- 
lating the size of the Monarch’s job.” 

“IT thought I could show you it was the right thing to 
call it off,” said Pat. 

“Call what off?” snapped Becky deHavin. “Both I 
and the Monarch have been living too easy. We're going 
to work. He’s got a theory to disprove; and I’ve con- 
tracted with you to help me train to trim a man twice my 


getting him in 

outdoor show, 

ing, I walked 

down dale 
Patrick Aloysius 

friend’s monocle in 

day!” he roared. 
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weight, who probably is your brother. When do we start 
the grind?” 

Patrick O’Boyle saw in the pale eyes the kind of fire that 
he knew meant trouble when he saw it gleaming in the 
opposite corner of the ring. 

“To-day,” said KO Pat. ‘“ And because I’m foolish fond 
of the two of you I’m gonna work you till you holler for 
mercy.” 


Late on a sunny afternoon a month after the meeting of 
Mr. Slugs O’ Boyle with the scions of the House of deHavin 
a lacquered palace, built on pneumatic foundations—a 
sort of castle on air, as it were—floated to a stop in front 
of the training quarters of KO Pat O’Boyle, challenger for 
the world’s lightweight title; and two elderly gentlemen 
disembarked. The stout pale gentleman, with the shell- 
rimmed glasses and the grouch, was none other than Mr. 
A. Beckwith deHavin, II, president and general manager 
of the Interborough Gas Company, himself; and the stout 
florid gentleman, without any glasses at all, and a smile, 
was none other than Mr. Shamus McDonald, P. and G. M. 
of the Interborough Gas Company’s stables, himself. 

The grouch and the smile linked arms and sallied up the 
steps to the entrance of the long and high-fenced yard that 
reached from the motor drive down to the Hudson. 

“What newspaper?” asked a young man who affected 
the habiliments of his calling—heelless ring shoes; wide- 
cuffed peg trousers; and a high-necked, long-sleeved 
jersey, tucked down shirt-fashion inside a belt which was 
rendered superfluous by the flaunting suspenders that 
topped his sweater. A cap of generous size completed the 
towel-swinger’s uniform; and this was cocked sidewise 
and yanked down tight from the back of the neck to where 
the pouch of the long peak was stretched down to his eye- 
brows; and it added just the bellicose touch necessary to 
elicit a pugnacious reply from Mr. deHavin, II. 

*“Newspaper—hell!”’ responded that gentleman. ‘“‘Do 
these two fronts look as though they belonged to a couple 
of half-starved cubs?” 

“Big belly or Small,” shot back the suspenders, ‘‘ they 
don’t come bustirg in on Mr. O’Boyle’s afternoon nap 
unless they show me first.”” 

“Which means,” grinned Shamus McDonald at his boss 
appreciatively, ‘“‘that you send in your card and cool your 
heels in the lobby for a while, gettin’ a taste of your own 
medicine thereby.” 

“You'd think he was a hundred-thousand-dollar-a-year 
man,” blustered Mr. deHavin. 

“He will be that, and more, the minute he hangs a KO 
on Stinger Wilson's jaw,” said Snamus McDonald proudly. 
Then: “Here, son’’—to the lilac-suspendered Cerberus 
“lean that tin ornament over to me.” And he whispered 
a few words in his ear. 

Upon which a wide gleam of teeth opened up under the 
long-peaked cap, and with all affability he ushered the 
two stout gentlemen into the sacred sleeping presence of 
KO Pat. 

“What's the open-sesame, Shamus?” asked Mr. deHavin. 

“What's the what?” said Shamus. 

It happened that, at the time the visitors entered, Mr. 
O’ Boyle was not, as was his usual custom at this time of 
day, enjoying a well-earned siesta under the little canvas 
that was spread down by the springing board at the wharf, 
but was hanging over a low fence that inclosed one corner 
of the training camp. On one side of him the second A. 
Beckwith deHavin recognized the supple shoulders and 
pale-yellow hair of the third of that same name. On the 
other side of Mr. O’Boyle there leaned a purple bathrobe, 
out of the top of which poked a rubber bathing cap of tan, 
and under the skirt of which appeared a pleasant prospect 
of neatest bathing slippers and light-brown, bare, slender 
ankles. 

Age had not dimmed the eye of the second A. B. deHavin; 
and immediateiy a suspicion came into his mind that box- 
ing lessons, the training of Glenmere White Monarch, and 
a true friendship for Pat: O’Boyle, the man, were not the 
three only attractions that brought the pale blond Beck- 
with out to the fighter’s quarters daily. 

Inside the fence on which the trio leaned their elbows 
stood a center upright post of four-by-four timber, some 
eight feet high, guyed at the top through a bearing and 
seated at the bottom in a socket. Extending from a point 
near the bottom of the four-by-four, two horizontal two- 
by-fours, braced to the upright, extended radially ten or 
twelve feet, until they were a considerable distance apart 
at the ends. A beaten tanbark path marked a circle about 
the upright as a center, with the horizontal timbers as 
radii. 

And, lying flat on his stomach, tethered back and front 
between the ends of the radial two-by-fours, with fore- 
legs stretched out in front and back legs stretched out 
full length flat behind him, frog-fashion, lay the panting 
form of the White Monarch of Glenmere. His tongue hung 
out for yards and yards and dripped a clear and healthy 
saliva as he perspired there. And his sweet brown eyes, 
with never a move of his recumbent head, rolled toward 
the three who stood there trying to wheedle him into 
further revolutions in his training machine. 


















“This is my good friend Pat O’Boyle, gov- 
ernor,”’ said the young DeHavin as his father 
ind the smiling McDonald came up to the fen« 
“And this is my daddy, Nora—father, Miss 
Me Donald.” 

Nora McDonald held her purple bathrot 
ose about her with one hand and put the other 
ne out to the senior DeHavin. It didn’t 
0k exactly like the hand of a stable boss’ 
daughter; in fact, it was a better-looking 
hand than the daughter of the stable boss’ 
boss could have shown. Not any softer, to 
be sure, but just as soft—and firmer in the 
grasp; and a beautiful live brown instead of 
dead white; and a little rounder and a bit 
more shapely. All of which A. B. deHavin, 
II, noticed as he held it. A.B. deHavin, III, 
had inherited all his noticing abilities—which 
were acute. 

‘‘I’m mighty glad to meet a daughter of 
Shamus McDonald,” said the president of the 
Interborough Gas Company, “but I’m very 
sure, Shamus, that I’ve met your girl some- 
Her face is mighty familiar. 
Do you remember our ever meeting, Miss 
McDonald? I’m both ashamed of and as- 
tounded at myself for not recalling where.” 

And he took a fine big look at her, ostensibly 
to assist his recollection; maybe for other 
reasons best known to himself. At any rate, the pale eyes 
of A. B. the third took on a twinkle; and, apropos of nothing 
whatever, he said: 

“Dad, you'll have to buy a ticket for that.” 

Nora McDonald's eyes sparkled, also. 

‘Pert 
he said. 

At this a grin broke out that was shared by all present 
but the senior A. B. 

Not being in on the laugh brought Father deHavin’s 
ever-ready grouch blooming into view. 

“Well,” he asked his son, “‘do you think that dog is 






] 


: 


where before. 





aps you will recall me when you see more of me,” 


going to get into shape for the Gas-House Pup by lying there 
on his stomach? How many minutes did he do to-day?” 

“Fifteen.” 

“Fifteen, huh!” retorted father and grouch in unison. 
“The only part of the training that you seem to be able to 
make that dog do thoroughly is to take his alcohol rub and 
eat his five pounds of beef rump daily. You made the 
match that’s going to ruin him for the bench if he doesn’t 
get killed; and I’m putting it up to you to have him right. 
I want at least one member of the family that I needn't be 
ashamed to put up against a scrap. Get this accomplished 
at least—I haven't asked you to do anything else, so far, 
have I?” 

The pale eyes of the third A. Beckwith deHavin shot the 
same fire that came out of them when he put on the ten- 
ounce gloves with an erstwhile and future friend named 
Pat O’Boyle. When they flew at each other in their train- 
ing bouts, if any friendship lived on then, it was invisible to 
the naked eye. Had not the presence of the girl restricted 
the flow of language that rose to his lips, he might have 
relieved the pressure that made his colorless skin glow red. 
As it was, he mastered his tongue in gentlemanly fashion 
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and blushed out his embarrassment with only a 


»w low-spoken words 


As I've insisted many times 
since the match was made, let’s call 
the ruction off. Never would I have 
been a party to it, anyhow, if I had 
looked at the bulldog’s fangs 


said he. 


fe 
“ “Why don't you ask me to?” he said 
3 7¥ But Shamus McDonald broke in with a word 
te *“Let’s not go to war about this,”’ 


when I first went out to see him 
No matter what’s his condition 
and courage, the fight’s not goin’ 
to be a fair one 
can punish; and that he can’t. 
We'll call it quits.” 

But the hard look was stil! 
the eyes of Bex ky deHavin 

“He'll do his other ten mir 
utes in the trainer,” said that 
young man. “He’s done his 
schedule every day, so far; 
though it does take a bit of per 
suasion.”” He scowled squarely 
at his father, with a look that 
returned the grouch with inter 
est; then turned and glared at 
Shamus McDonald. ‘‘And 
there'll be no more talk about 





unless your dog 


calling quits. I don’t like the 
word.” 
Then he spoke to McDonald's 
daughter, and the scowl vanished, 
and the gray glint melted to an alto 
gether different color in his eyes 
“Will you help me with him, Miss 


7 McDonald?” 
This Girl Has Seen 


Enough Brutality . . , 
To-Night” Now the training of a pit dog is 
almost a cruel thing. For a month 
before his fight he walks and runs interminably. He wor 
ries a coonskin, tied to the end of a heavy flexible sapling 
that springs with his weight and the pull of a rope in his 
trainer’s hand, till at times he is flipped back somersault 
ing off his feet. He works with this endlessly, till his eye 
grows accurate and his jaws become perfect to strike the 
snapping skin; and he learns to hold his grip, and to switch 
his body back and forth with bone-breaking force by the 
play of his powerful neck thews 

But the grind that tries the heart and patience of th 
most courageous dogs is the daily monotony of the training 
machine. Ten minutes, fifteen minutes, twenty, twenty 
five, thirty, thirty-five-—the daily drag increases until the 
poor dog thinks he shall never cease his endless circling 
round the sawdust path. Cajoled, bullied, scolded, bribed, 
punished by all methods but those that would tend to 
break his spirit, he does his allotted daily bit; and the 
discipline of it gets to be part of him. As he learns that he 
must stand up under long and punishing work, the heart 
to endure the bitter hours through which he may have to 
stand his beating in the pit grows sturdy within him; and, 
along with the fiery joy of perfect health and strength 
and dazzling speed, comes the power to endure under 





monotonous suffering —and endure— and endure— and en 
dure; which is the true measure of all kinds of rengt! 

And the good-natured, lazy, lovable White Monar of 
Glenmere was puzzled and annoyed at the necessity for 
leaving off his days of splendid indolence at the Glenmer 


Hunt Club Kennels for the rigors of the training camp of 


Pat O'Boylk But by rapid degrees he came to e y that 
part of his work which had the zest of sport in He 
fai reveled in his daily boxing bout with KO Pat. Agair 
ind ag and again he would charges to the blows of the 
boxer’s padded fists. Knocked head over heels er 
end > the sawdust, he would s any e SAVaAge } 
leet again and, with a lion's growl rumi £ t 
i to the Ww g gioves with @ speed and « I vt 
reased 80 rapidly Gay by day that the time @ Arrit 
when he could Dull his Way occasionally through t! 
rate blows into the padded sweater. Then a twist of his 


thick neck muscles would lash the fifty pounds of his body 
back and forth till the fabric yielded and the sweater was 
to bottom So fierce and swift weocane 


} 
help the eye and spee 





S001 begar to 





{ 
Pat O’Boyle; and the stopping of those snarling charges 
had no il! effect on the boxer’s « ourage, albeit the short tai 
wagged and wagged throughout the game 

If some mysterious reason had not arisen for Miss Nora 
McDonald to pay very frequent visits to her sister, and so 
to spend much time practicing her twenty-five beautiful 
dives off the wharf of her brother-in-law's trair ing camp, 
t is doubtful if the White Monarch could ever have bee 
compelled to forgo his hatred for the training machine 
But the Irish girl was the one who discovered his almost 
hysterical fondness for the water. And now, at young Mr 
deHavin’'s request, she used again the bribe she had found 
would work on the Monarch. 

‘Jerry go swim?” she asked. 

Ears up 

“Go swim?” she wheedled again. 

The panting dog was on his feet, eyes bright, head tilted 
to one side, tail so close to being gay that, had he ever 


} ' 


elevated it to such a height in the judging ring e migt 
never have affixed the Ch. to his name 

“All right! Go swim,” she said again, and started to 
ward the wharf and the springing board that stood at the 
river end of the camp 

And good old Jerrydog, knowing from previous lessons 
that he should get no water romp unless he completed his 
task in the machine, started briskly to complete the deadly 
grind; and so plodded his unhappy way about and about 
dragging the cursed lumber back of him, pushing ahead of 
him the devilish scantling that he could never overtake 


until at last the voice he loved best in the world said to 


him, “That's a good dog!” Thus the gentle big bulldog 
learned that at the end of every long and honest fatigu 
there was a reward; and a white streak heads for the river 
On the wharf a purple bathrobe drops away, and a brown 
one-piece one very small piece--diving suit show 
daringly near a match can be made between tan silk and 
tanned skit and many other altoge ther charming thing 
An undulating stride or two and a slim brown figure hits 
the end of the springing board and rises almost perpendi 
larly into the air, hands up, back arched; and then, wit 
out any motion below the waist, bends double till finger 
Continued on Page 57 














The White Head and the Tan One Come to the Surface Together, and There Starts That Reomping Hour of the Day for Which Both of Them Live 
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“We Didn't Know What the West Looked Like, But We Just Set Out Same as You Would Start Out Into the Dark" 


But here 
\ poor, pathetic 
him fight back, he cower 


a constant give and take 
lividual for whom it is only take 
out the instinct that bid 


is a warfare 


dog, he yet makes no whimper when he is mauled 

118 GSAS OTY ft 
Not always is i dice 
which he finds himeelf 


trives to 


It is a strange ignorance of the world in 
a lack of that combativeness with which Nature 
this bit of philosophy must be forgiven, 
y upon our story; for Kentucky was an under dog. 


E CAME into the Copper Sky Mining Camp one 
H evening just at sunset, driving a miserable skeleton 

of a horse attached to a crazy spring wagon. Beside 
him, on the front seat, was a woman, frail and worn, but 
wearing upon her face, under its protection of slatted sun- 
bonnet, traces of a vanished beauty. Kentucky stopped in 
front of the Palace Hotel to inquire for a camping place. 
Two tousled heads peeped from beneath the stained and 
patched wagon cover. Somewhere inside, a babe wailed. 
Beneath the wagon a yellow mongrel panted wearily 
and watched through the rickety wheels. 

“Howdy?” said Kentucky. 

Like his sallow, discouraged face, with its pale, dis- 
couraged drooping over his discouraged 
mouth, his voice was dull and emotionless. He sat 
hunched listlessly forward and regarded the loungers 
upon the sand-littered porch with pale, deprecat- 
ing eyes, chewing slowly. 


endow us all 


Vow 


pecause it bear trong! 


mustache 


“T reckin I'd like to camp somewheres close 
round here,”” he went on. ‘“‘My hawss kain’t go no 
furder to-day. Seemed to start failin’ before we got 
halfway over the Tehachapi; and he’s been gettin’ 
wuss and wuss every minute, ever since we got 
He needs rest. My wife and 

powerful bad.” 

The Lizard dike was suggested. The Lizard was 
a long black ridge of rocks that shot out into the 
degert at the foot of Scledad Butte. In a way it 
resembled a great black lizard, its head lying upon 
the rising slope and its body extending out into 
the sand, appearing at intervals above the surface, 
like the vertebra of some mammoth beast half 
buried in the earth. 

It was Old Dad Tolliver who suggested the 
Lizard as a possible camp for the strangers. 

“And you might locate it while you're in the 
business,”’ said Old Dad. “ Nobody thinks there is 
any pay on it; but you go ahead and locate it any- 

Ifthe camp makes a big strike"’—he smiled 
“vou can sell the Lizard out in town lots.” 

Kentucky thanked him in a flat voice, quite devoid of 
inflection, and slapped the reins upon the bony back of his 
The animal responded tremblingly and the equi- 
page creaked down toward the Lizard dike, the two tousled 
heads peering back from beneath the canvas and the wails 
of the babe rising louder. The laboring wheels rolled the 
sand high as they lurched crookedly over the short brush 
that grew sparsely here and there. The yellow dog fol- 
lowed under the wagon, like a faithful spirit of poverty. 

The Kentuckians camped at the foot of the mesa, three 
or four hundred yards below the Lizard's head. That night 


down on the desert. 


hildren needs it too 


way 


norse. 


death came mercifully to the old horse, and next day 
Kentucky buried him. Then the man dismantled the 
worn-out wagon, and out of the wreckage constructed a 
rude shelter, using the battered canvas for a roof. In the 
evening he tacked up a location notice on the Lizard’s head 
and began to dig. The Copper Sky Camp promptly forgot 
him; for he was far down from the main field of activity, 
which was high up on the rocky slope of the Butte. 

A year passed. Kentucky managed to get a few odd 
jobs and so kept his family from absolute starvation. 
Provisions were high and water cost a dollar a barrel. But 
most of the time he was down in the shaft on the Lizard’s 
head, with his wife standing by the rude windlass, winding 
up bucket after bucket of the yellow waste and adding it 
painfully to the slowly growing dump pile. But nobody 
noticed; for a small strike had been made on the Queen 
Esther and valuable float had been found farther up the 

slope, where the gray dump spilled over the 
shoulder of the Happy Chance ledge. 

Strangers were coming into camp, and a 
rumor had been tossed into the air—a rumor 
that Copper Sky was going to be a big thing. 
Toss a rumor into the air and the winds 
carry it to the uttermost corners. Old pros- 
pectors, green prospectors, wildcat promoters 
and saloonkeepers came — and a few who 
wore the unmistakable signs of birds of prey. 

Of these latter, the most notable were the 
three Ryker brothers. They were bold and 
insolent of eye, insolent of speech, vulpine 
and furtive. Copper Sky observed them out 
of the corner of its eye and made a mental 
inventory. Old one-eyed Coeur d’ Alene Tom 
Brawley crystallized the camp’s suspicions 
in a sentence, 

“Jumpers,” he said, “‘and gunmen. 
Somebody will have to shoot it out 
with them some day.” 

And again the months went on, 
.with a great strike seemingly immi- 
nent. Men labored like fiends, driv- 
ing shafts and tunnels into the hard 
breast of old Soledad. But the Ryker 
gang hovered hungrily upon the edge 

of things, watching. And no- 
body thought of Kentucky, 
away down on the Lizard’s 
head, or noted that both man 
and wife were worn almost to 
skeletons, though they toiled 
day by day, feeding the yel- 
low dump pile. 


mu 
OPPER SKY itself was 
a thing of scattered 
shacks, dotting the rocky 
slope here and there, close up 
against the great body of the 
Butte. From the window of 
old Judge Navlett’s office one 


“You Deserved itt’? He Said 
Grimty. “You Deserved it — 


and You Get itr" 


could look far across the desert, over the interve 

that straggled down the slope, and see how the hea 

wriggled and danced, weaving strange mirages away ou 
toward the east, where the Panamint Range lay like a 
crouching beast against the sky line. Judge Navlett was 
justice of the peace, district recorder—and an honest man. 

The door opened and three men came in. Judge Navlett 
looked up and a strange glint came into the steady eyes 
lying beneath their ambush of bushy gray brows. The three 
men were the Ryker brothers. One of them advanced and 
laid a paper upon the table before the judge. 

“Like to have you record that, Judge,’”’ he said. 
here’s the recording fee.”’ 
the paper and waited. 

Judge Navlett gazed at the paper as though it were a 
rattlesnake. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “‘this is the 
Kentucky’s claim!” 

The three grinned insolently. 

“Sure!’’ chuckled the spokesman. “But it’s ours now 

Faulty location—see? We just happened to find out 
that the poor fish had struck rich ore. We had a hunch 
that he wouldn’t have sense enough to make a proper loca- 
tion; and, sure enough, he hadn’t! So we relocated it 
see?”’ 

He had a trick of twisting down the corner of his mouth 
when he said “‘See?”’—a trick that Judge Navlett found 
singularly repulsive; just why, he could not have told. 

There were no more words. The Ryker gang went out; 
and after a long time the judge began entering the filing in 
the district’s book of records. 

Hardly had he finished when once more the door opened 
and Kentucky came in. The man was pale, and the pallor 
accentuated most shockingly the pitiful emaciation of his 
face. 

“Jedge,”’ he said before he was hardly seated, ‘I’ve 
come to ask your opinion—and I ain’t got nary dollar to 
pay you for it.” 

“Tt makes no difference, Kentucky,” said Judge Nav- 
lett. “A dollar never qught to stand between neighbors.” 

“Thank ye, Jedge.”” Kentucky rubbed his forehead 
with a thin, bony hand, which was cracked and calloused 
with hard work, the knuckles scarred and bruised where the 
unfamiliar singlejack had glanced frorn the drillhead upon 
them. “I been jumped, Jedge,”’ he said. 

“I know,” said Judge Navlett; he tapped the open page 
before him, where the ink was hardly dry. 

“They said my location was wrong,” continued Ken- 
tucky. “‘They give me until six o’clock to-morrow to get 
off the claim. Told me they’d shoot me if they found me 
there trespassin’ after that hour.” He took a paper from 
his pocket and handed it to the judge. “It’s a copy of my 
location notice,” he said. “Read it, Jedge, and tell me 
what’s wrong with it.” 

Judge Navlett read carefully and sighed. 

“Is it wrong, then?” asked Kentucky. 

Judge Navlett nodded. 

“There’s no doubt that your corner monuments are set 
right,”’ he said; “‘but the description of your boundaries 
reads this way: ‘Beginning at a stone monument marked 
North Center; running thence in an easterly direction to 


“And 
He placed a silver dollar beside 


Lizard Claim 


see? 

















a monument marked Northeast Corner; thence south to 
a monument marked Southeast Corner; thence east to a 
monument marked’——— Don’t you see?” broke off Judge 
Navlett in hopeless exasperation. ““ According to this de- 
scription you ran east instead of west; consequently your 
description shows your boundary line to be nothing but 
a zigzag line beginning at your North Center monument 
and wandering off into the desert to God knows where!” 

He took up a blank and wrote rapidly for some minutes. 

“There,” he said, “is the correct description, written in 
the form of an amended location.” 

He handed the paper to Kentucky and sat gazing mood- 
ily through the window, and down beyond the town to 
where a torn, stained canvas flapped in the wind among the 
scattered greasewood below the yellow dump. 

Kentucky gazed also with dull eyes. “I done a heap 
o’ work there, Jedge—me and my little woman.” 

Judge Navlett nodded. 

“‘And we done it in good faith. I know my monuments 
read right. But this paper — Here the first spark of 
passion seemed to strike 
from the man’s negative 
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Kentucky came in and sat down where he, too, could see echo of it crashed back from tl 








personality. “Is it my 
fault that I ain't got the 
schoolin’ to show me the 
tricks and turns of lan- 
guage writin’? Is it my 
fault I didn’t have the 
money to hire somebody 
you to draw up this 
here notice all legal and 
bindin’? I set my monu- 
ments high and at the 
right places. I done 
€ verything in good faith 
Why should me and my 
family have to suffer just 
because the readin’ was 





wrong?” 

Judge Navlett was si- 
lent. Why is there no 
answer to the impotent 
cry of protest from the 
one whom Nature and 
Circumstance robbed be- 
fore ever he was born? 

Kentucky rose and 
picked up his hat witha 
trembling hand. 

“And there ain’t no 
hope at all, Jedge?”’ he 
asked miserably, his hand 
on the doorknob. 

“No hope, Kentucky,” 
said Judge Navlett. 
“*Some camps hang claim 
jumpers; and here and 
there a man—shoots’em. 
No; I’m sorry to say 
there is no help for it. As 
a judge I am bound to 
say that in taking your 
property these men are 
acting within their rights. 
As a man I might say 
that they are infernal 
skunks of hell! And 
and ” Judge Navlett 
choked. 

Kentucky opened the 
door. 

“Thank ye, Jedge,” he 
said. “‘I—I understand. 
Much obleeged.” And 
he went out. A moment 
later, he put his head 
back into the room. 

“Just one more ques- 
tion, Jedge,”” he said: 








through the window and down to the Lizard’s head. Butte like a second explosion. Then the siniste 
“How is your wife to-day?” asked Judge Navlett. spread and floated heavily away. There was i 
But, even as he asked the question, his eyes were on the _ silence 
Lizard’s head. Three men appeared by the yellow dump For a second Judge Navlett’s } 1 et Ke 
and advanced to the mouth of the shaft. tu 's. Then, bareheaded and in } eves, the 
“Porely, Jedge; pore ly ™ man ran from the room and dow tr b wa ware 
But Kentucky, too, was watching the three men creep the scene of the explos Everyy appeared me 
under the rude windlass, upon which showed a patch of running. The tremendou inde f m ha 
white which gleamed in the dying sunlight. It was the advertised its t: igedy, and hig es of S 
Ryker notice, tacked upon the windlass frame. The men dad red ted figures were leaping along the ledg and 
disappeared down the shaft. hurrying downward over precarious tra 
“She had a bad night, Jedge—a mighty bad night... . And as he ran, somewhere in the ba f nd Judg 
I'll tell you later.” ett kept remembering Ker eyes as | ud me 
He was watching through the window and his voice in th paralyzed se 1 following the ex I 
trailed off into a whisper. man had not seemed prised! 
Both men fell silent; both were looking down toward the These two were the t to arrive at the ‘ head 
Lizard. Inside the room there was a silence so profo ind No shaft was thers | tead there w iwid : ' 
that the great old-fashioned watch in Judge Navlett’s filled with blackened rubbk and » 1 
pocket sounded like a wall clo — i gentle wind rustled the jagged masses a iggy mor ed 
ribbons. Theairw 
of } g Val , 
‘ ld ta ‘ " ¥ , 
Mer pega! ‘ ve 
I n incredit hort 
‘ in excited crowd 
ue t it t ater 
Ula ne-@y | (@ur 
l’Alene LOT Brawley 
came runr gt arry 
ing a shove He rece y 
I ed Kent t and 
stopped 
How did you get 
away, old-t er?”” he 
asked par ne 
Kentuch hook t 
head 
“IT wasn’t hers he 
said 
Brawlev’ hoars voice 
rose above the iproar 
‘**Here’ Kentucky 
boys!” he roared. “He 
ain’t killed none, after 








““Couldn’t my amended 
location make it all 
right — noways at all?” 

“No,” the judge assured him. “This relocation of the 
Ry kers would take precedence in any case. You see, your 
boundaries, as described in e, do not in any way 
inclose your claim. The Ryker notice does.” 

Kentucky thought for a full minute, his shrunken head 
bowed in the barely open doorway. “But if it wasn’t for 
that relocation of the Rykers?” he asked finally. 

“Your amended location would be perfectly good.” 

““Much obleeged.”” Still Kentucky stayed. “‘ My wife’s 
sick,” he said irrelevantly—‘“powerful sick.” 

Then he closed the door softly and went away. 


your noti« 


a 
N THE afternoon of the next day Judge Navlett found 
his gaze constantly seeking the window and straying 
down to the Lizard’s head. As the hour of six approached, 


“If I Seem to Say Too Much, Jedge, or if You Feet Yourse’f Gettin’ Weary, Just Try to Remember 


That I'm Tatkin’ for My Life" 











landscape of scattered greasewood among the widely “Then it’s up to the 
separated shacks. A dingy black raven sailed by with a d’Alens and he i 
guttural “‘Awrrkk!”’—swept low to the ground by the than I do before he pend 
Lizard windlass, circled once, and then floated steadily down throug! 
down into the far sky line and was gone. The sky wasa dull suspender button or a bent 
blue, turning to a darker hue along the east, where the bottom. So far as ] 
night was creeping up from the Panamints. The sun’s las ind buried; and I going rig 
rays, shooting from under the shoulder of old Soledad, fell drink because I’m so \ 
fee bly upon the windlass below and the white paper poste d poor busted fee ’s t 
upon its frame. one too.” 

Suddenly the Lizard’s head seemed to rise into the air, The unanimou ig 
as though lifted by some monstrous thing struggling quiem that sounded al r 
upward in convulsive agony from the core of the earth; and As the crowd m la 
from the mouth of the shaft a hell of black smoke and lowing the old paga ! 


shattered rock roared into the sky, and the ac Judge Navlett upon the 


ompanying 


detonation seemed to flatten out the world. The awful 

















all!” 

The crowd stilled and 
listened, watching Ken 
tucky. 

“Who was it, old 
timer?”’ asked Br 
“Wasn't someb “ly n 
the shaft?” 

Kentucky nodded 

“Three of ‘em, he 
replied “The three 
Ryker 


Kentucky? 

Kentucky cast a faded 
eve down into the mok 
ing’ ruin 

"The cal lated to 
jump me he said 
simply 

Brawley fi g a 
I hovel and, t ning, 
spat into the pit 

“A fine "he 
bawled ithe 
there unt ne pa ice 
crea to Gree ir 
fi ] hell \ t it! 
Ine " elt 


Continued on Page 109 
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HE managing editor, who was considered 
eS an excellent judge of men, confessed after- 

ward that he had hired him because of 
nis ears. 

‘They fascinated me,” said the Old Man, 

and before I could get my mind off ’em I had 
offered him fifteen dollars a week, which is 
ridiculous - 

As ridiculous as it was, the presence of 
Sandringham Wilson upon the staff of the 
Kingstown, West Virginia, Daily Sentinel 
nevertheless became an accomplished fact. 

He appeared one June morning with 
a hopeful countenance, a high standing 
collar, and a pair of trick ears that 
would have been his everlasting fortune 
in vaudeville. For upward of a fort- 
night he sat in the corner devoted 
exclusively to the cubs and the water- 
cooler, unnoticed by anyone except the 
auburn-haired young woman who kept 
the files. At the end of that time the 
city editor sent for him, and in the voice 
of one who confers a great happiness 
upon his fellow man told him to go out 
and write a description of Main Street. 

Every Sentinel reporter for the past 

fifty years has begun his journalistic 

career by writing a description of Main 

Street. It is a tradition in the office. 
Sandringham Wilson departed in a daze of joy. 

Half an hour later he returned and, after consid- 

erable labor, brought forth a single sheet of copy 

paper which he delivered to the desk with an 
exalted smile. 

“The poor dub!” said the city editor. “He 
thinks it’s literature.” 

Then the city editor began to read the dub’s 
description of Main Street. He had no more than 
glanced at it, however, when he was seized with a 
sort of vertigo. He arose and walked with uncer- 
tain step into his superior’s office. “Do you see what I 
see?” he asked feebly. 

The director of the Sentinel’s fortunes took the sheet of 
paper held out to him, and surveyed it with phlegmatic 
calm. It was covered with sprawling hieroglyphics, as 
follows: MAIN STREET 
A beautiful snake asleep in the sun— 

An old snake that has made a philosophy of sleep— 

An old brown snake that knows it is better to 
dreams than ambitions, 

Young snakes run in every direction from its lazy sides, 
and dart their tongues into the yellow waters of the 
River, and fatten upon the plump Hills ‘ 

But the old snake sleeps in the dust of the years, and is 
beautiful 


have 


The managing editor, having read thus far, lifted his 
eyes from the page and looked at his assistant. 

“Print it!" said he. 

“Where?” asked the city editor. 

“On the front page, with a box round it.” 

“A box! Oh, I see. You want to fence in the snakes!” 

“I want to call the attention of Kingstown to the only 
original description of Main Street ever printed,” said the 
managing editor, and added: “I knew that there was some- 
thing unusual about this boy Buckingham ——” 

“Sandringham,” said the city editor. 

“Sandringham — besides his ears. Why, damn my spec- 
tacles, he may be a genius!” 

“Take it from me,” said the city editor, “he’s a dub.” 

The opinion of the world at large waried between these 
two extremes. The following morning Sandringham 
Wilson not to fame, perhaps—but at least to 
fame’s first sidelong glances. Let a man be utterly con- 
demned or utterly approved and he will perish with pain 
x pleasure as the case may be. But let him be caught 
quarely between two judgments and he will be squeezed 
up from obscurity as inevitably as rocks are squeezed out 
of the ground by the opposing actions of heat and cold. 

Thus it was with Sandringham Wilson, whose descrip- 
tion of Main Street had cleft Kingstown intwain. Approxi- 
mately one half of the Sentinel’s readers immediately took 
pen in hand to express their hurt surprise at the desecra- 
tion of a thoroughfare which had once sustained the martial 
tread of General Grant. The other half no less promptly 
hailed Sandringham’s bit of vers libre as a symbol of culture 
and a pledge of progress. This latter view, fortunately for 
those concerned, was entertained by Colonel Perse Allison, 
the hereditary proprietor of the Sentinel, whose daughter, 
Miss Charlotte Allison, recently had been graduated from 
an Eastern college. In the course of her senior year, Miss 
Allison had taken a course in Tagore and the New Poetry. 


awoke 
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It Was Whispered That a New Era Had 
Begun, Not Onty for Kingstown and 
the Sentinel, But for the World as Welt 
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Consequently she waxed 
enthusiastic over Sandring- 
ham Wilscen. 

“You must encourage 
him, papa,” she said. ‘Real 

artists are so scarce— 

especially here in Amer- 
ica. And I’m sure that 
he is a real artist. I have 

a good mind to give him 

a tea.” 

“Wait till he justifies 
our expectations,” said 
the colonel shrewdly, 
“and I'llgivehimtwenty- 
five dollars a week.” 

Miss Allison shook her 
head. 

Iler dark eyes— reputed 
to be the most beautiful 
in Kingstown—grew even 
darker with that melan- 
choly which afflicts ideal- 
istic youth. 

“No,” she said. “What 
an artist needs is human 
sympathy, not—not ma- 
terial reward.” 

Miss Allison, thanks to 
her sojourn in the East, had 
analyzed the artistic nature 
with great exactitude. 
Sandringham Wilson cared 
nothing for the munificent 
stipend which he received 
every Thursday noon. He 
invariably got rid of it be- 
fore the following Monday, 
so that he was in continual 
difficulties with his landlord. 
On the other hand, he cared 
considerably for the auburn-haired young woman who had 
distinguished him from the water-cooler. 

Miss Lucy, as she was known to the staff, occupied a 
unique place in the Sentinel office. She was down on the 
books as Librarian, and in justification of that title main- 
tained a shelf of dusty volumes consisting of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Who’s Who, The Home Book of Verse, 
and a very dilapidated Bible. But her real employment 
was to cheer the footsteps of beginning journalists; to 
cherish them in sickness as in health, and to save for them, 
as far as possible, the shattered remnants of their early 
illusions. The beginning journalists, in return, fell mildly 
in love with her, year after year, until such time as their 
hearts were broken and their educations completed. 

Miss Lucy was not a beautiful woman, but decidedly 
she was not plain. She possessed a trim, neat figure, a 
good complexion, and a pair of very kind blue eyes. Her 
hair was of a dark-reddish shade, and possessed a certain 
undulating quality which all feminine critics agree is of 
inestimable value. Her years were twenty-seven. 

She had smiled upon Sandringham Wilson in his obscur- 
ity. Consequently he regarded her with a vast and behe- 
mothian tenderness, as the mastiff regards the child who 
has patted his ponderous head. He formed the habit of 
walking home with her evenings, much to the gratification 
of the boarding house in which Miss Lucy resided. Indeed, 
the young man’s devotion was freely remarked upon, and 
though it was conceded quite generally that his ears were 
too large it was admitted as widely that ears do not make 
the man. ‘ . 

Mrs. Tuthill, the landlady, was so intrigued by hope as 
to sweep and dust a large double room upon the second 
floor, which chamber she contrived to hint to Mr. Wilson 
might be had for the absurdly reasonable sum of eight 
dollars per week. 

Mr. Wilson looked at her with his trustful and somewhat 
absent-minded smile. 

“T'll take it,” said he. It was what he always said when 
people asked him to buy or rent things. 

Mrs. Tuthill fairly thrust the keys into his hand, insist- 
ing meanwhile that she felt like a mother toward him; 
collected a week’s rent in advance, and departed to provide 
the boarding house with a premise for future deductions. 

The boarding house, with one exception, was delighted 
at this turn of events. The one exception was Miss Lucy, 
who hastily sought out the simple Sandringham. 

“Oh!” she said with a blush that was quite lost upon 
that blundering innocent. ‘“ You shouldn’t have taken a 
room here!” 

“Why not?” he asked. “It’s a first-rate room.” 

“But— but you can’t afford it!” 
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“Oh, yes, I can. I’ve figured it out, and I can afford it 
very nicely. You see, I get fifteen dollars a week, and the 
room is only eight dollars, so that I have seven left.” 

Miss Lucy laughed helplessly, and Sandringham Wilson 
ascended the stairs to his new chambers with the pleasant 
sense of a man who lives not only well, but efficiently. It 
may be added that the subsequent whisperings of boarding- 
house gossip never penetrated the armor of his innocence. 
If it had occurred to him to fall in love with Miss Lucy, 
he would have done so. But it did not occur to him. 

Nothing occurred to him, in fact, except the strange and 
grotesque flowering of his own imagination. He was like a 
child who, having been provided with paper and pencil, 
finds himself marvelously full of pictures. He looked upon 
the world as one might look at a procession of clouds in the 
sky, seeing therein the drift and change of curious shapes 
which have no meaning in heaven or earth, but which, 
conceived as a spectacle, are of fascinating interest to the 
beholder. 

“The worst of it is that he can’t see anything but ani- 
mals,” said the city editor resentfully to his chief. “If 
I have to handle his copy much longer I'll get the d. t.’s. 
Listen to this!” 

And the city editor read aloud the following contribu- 
tion to American letters: 


THE WHITE RABBIT 
There is a White Rabbit who lives under a lilac bush in 
an old back street— 
Every morning I see him hopping about the flower- 
tangled yard 
He has timid eyes and a crop of pink whiskers 
And sometimes he ventures as far as the hedge 
And looks at the world as though to say: 
“*You think that I am an old gentleman with a respectable 
past and a decent crumb of a future 
But I am not what I seem; 
I am a White Rabbit with a gift for gardens 4 


The city editor’s voice came to a lugubrious pause. The 
managing editor rubbed his chin and thoughtfully damned 
his spectacles. 

“People enjoy menageries,”’ he said. ‘I believe I'll give 
this boy Cunningham a 

“Sandringham,” said the city editor wearily. 

“Sandringham—a column of his own.” 

“Call it The Ark,” advised the city editor, and went 
about his business with the glowing sense of having said a 
good thing. 

So it fell about that Sandringham Wilson was accorded 
space upon the editorial page, and became the ringmaster 
of a small but satisfactory circus which he conducted with 
childish enthusiasm and a considerable cracking of the 
whip. The circulation of the Sentinel rose steadily. 

Colonel Perse Allison, once more placing himself squarely 
upon the side of progress, took occasion to commend the 
managing editor, 

“My daughter, suh,” observed the colonel, tilting back 
in the chair that was reserved for his ceremonial visits to 
the office, “my daughter says that this young fellow Dill- 
ingham ——” 

“Birmingham,” interposed the managing editor. 

“Birmingham—is a real genius. If he is, I don’t want 
him hidin’ his light under a bushel, suh. Pussonally, his 
writin’ reminds me of old Jed Harper’s cohn whisky. 
That whisky, suh, was as full of wild animals as a fust-rate 
zoo. It was mighty good whisky,” added the colonel remi- 
niscently, “up to the point where it killed yu outright.” 

“The boy’s a queer duffer,” said the managing editor. 
“Frankly I don’t know whether his stuff will ever be popu- 
lar. But it’s something new—and this is the United States 
of America ——” : ‘ 

The colonel nodded, pulled nis white mustaches, and 
looked out of the window. 

“Did it ever strike yu, suh,” said he, “that Kingstown 
was wallowin’ knee-deep in sin and corruption?” 

The managing editor gazed suspiciously at his employer. 

“T reckon it’s no worse than most towns of its size,”’ he 
answered warily. 

The colonel brought his right fist into sharp contact 
with his left palm. 

“It’s a modern Gomorrah, suh! It needs upliftin’ the 
worst way. My daughter, suh ——’”’ 

The managing editor half rose from his chair. 

“T resign,” said he. 

“Nonsense, suh! Yu are indispensable to the paper, suh. 
Your salary is increased by half, suh.” 

The managing editor sighed and sank down again. 

“T suppose,” he said, glancing sharply at the colonel, 
“T suppose that I am to find a place for Miss Charlotte on 
the staff!” 

“Exactly, suh!” 

The following Monday morning, at ten o’clock, Miss 
Charlotte Allison, looking especially beautiful, walked into 





























the city room of the Daily Sentinel and sat down with an 
air of charming humility. Coincidentally it was whispered 
throughout the office that a new era had begun, not only 
for Kingstown and the Sentinel, but for the world as well. 


Every city that is large enough to be respectable must 
maintain, necessarily, some element of evil upon which to 
lay the burden of its sins. Kingstown maintained a gam- 
bling element, which was headed by a picturesque gentle- 
man named Triggs. Whenever Kingstown was to be 
reformed John Triggs was run out of town. In his earlier 
and more impulsive days Mr. Triggs had struggled against 
these periodic banishments, both with legal argument and 
an old-fashioned revolver, so that the party of purifica- 
tion had generally to hire a lawyer and occasionally an 
undertaker. Of late years, however, Mr. Triggs had gone 
lightly enough, well knowing that he was indispensable to 
Kingstown’s moral outbursts, and quite certain that he 
would be suffered to return within the month. Kingstown 
had only to lift an admonishing finger, or to glance signifi- 
cantly in his direction, and John Triggs betook himself 
into exile, leaving behind him that sense of civic sweetness 
which comes only with the purging of the communistic 
soul. At least Mr. Triggs theoretically betook himself into 
exile. As a matter of hard fact he merely closed the front 
door of his popular, if horrendous, Casino, and retired into 
a rear room neatly outfitted to accommodate the business 
of the closed season. All this was thoroughly understood 
and appreciated by the authorities. 

Thus when the Daily Sentinel announced, in a stentorian 





ditorial, that it was high time for Kingstown to redeem 
its soul from sin, John Triggs merely stroked his decorative 





goatee, glanced somewhat wistfully at the historic weapon 
he bar, and retired into his quarters in the rear. 


His attitude was that of a man who plays a rather child- 


above 


ish, but at the same time expedient, game. He calculated 
that the tide of righteousness would turn in about two 
weeks. But Mr. Triggs had not counted upon the activi- 
ties of Miss Allison. 

Searcely had that lovely young modern established her- 
self in the office of the Sentinel when the whole atmosphere 
of the gentle, lazy old paper became surcharged with cur- 
rents of be lligere nt progress. Miss Allison herself launche d 
out almost immediately into a series of inspirational 
essays: essays written in a fine collegiate style, and pub- 
lished twice weekly in the column adjoining Sandringham 
Wilson’s literary circus. But by far the most important 
result of her jour istic enterprise was the effect that she 
produced upon her fellow members of the staff. 





The young men of the Sentinel became imbued with a 
passion for revolt, for reform, for high spiritual adventure. 
Some wrote plays. 
Some wrote poetry 
of the better sort. 
Some turned to 
socialism and the 


thought of universal 


ees 


brotherhood possi- Mf 
bly because Miss 
Allison had promised 
to be a sister to them 
all. The contagion 
spreadeventotheed- 
itorial department, 
which consisted of a 
certain Mr. Lance 
Podderfoot and a 
somnambulistie ne- 
gro boy Who was pop- | 
ularly supposed to 
look after Mr. Pod- 
lerfoot's proofs. Mr. 
Podderfoot was a tall, 


tapering individual 
with eyeglasses 
and an extraordi- 
nary golden mus- 
tache. He had been 
in love with Miss 
Allison, in an ab- 
tract sort of way, 
for the past ten 
ars. Now, inspired 
by her presence, he 
took the Sentinel’s 
campaign for civic 
purity with un- | 
wonted seriousness | 
and hurled broadside 
after broadside of 
double-leaded edito- 
rialsatthe bewildered 
and increasingly re- 
sentful Mr. Triggs. 
Nevertheless, 
Miss Allison felt her 
triumph to be incom- - 
plete. For the one 
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person whom she had hoped espex ially to inspire continued 
to sit sprawled in his corner, chuckling rudely to himself 
and writing grotesque lampoons upon mankind 

All Miss Allison’s subtleties of approach had fallen short 
of the mark. 

Sandringham Wilson, busy painting the human race ir 
terms of flora and fauna, was impervious to subtlety of 
any sort. Thus it happened upon a summer's morn that 
Miss Allison crossed the city room with a resolute smile 
upon her lips and extended the hand of good fellowship to 
Sandringham Wilson. 

“You are doing perfectly splendid work!” she announce 
in the assured tone of one who not only recognizes ger 
but does so regardless of the consequences 

Sandringham Wilson, who had been secribl ng cor 
tentedly in his corner—like a dog worrying a bone 40 
awkwardly to his feet, an 
Miss Allison hovering in mid-air seized it with obvious 


reeiving the dainty hand of 


bewilderment. 

“How do,” said he, insensibly moving his remarkable 
ears. 

The city editor, who had observed this pantomime from 
afar, groaned aloud and reached for the cut plug that was 


the one solace of his sorrowing spirit. 


“The dub,” he muttered, “the poor—damne 
So Miss ; 


success that she had planned. But at least it had served to 


llison’s public greeting to genius was not the 


break the ice. Thereafter she gave herself determinedly 
to the task of winning this strange creature's friendship, 
devoting quite as much time to that project as she did to 
her inspirational essays. She even took Miss Lucy into her 
confidence— Miss Lucy being the only other woman within 
earshot. 

“Of course I’m not interested in him personally,” said 
Miss Allison. “It’s his art! 

“Of course!”’ echoed Miss Luc y, and smuit d to hide the 
pain in her breast. 

“He’s really very fond of you, isn’t he?" continued Miss 
Allison with an air of youth addressing age. 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Lucy hastily; “I'm just a habit 
with him. 

“You do monopolize him dreadfull; 
ing about it. 

*Talking!” 

‘Yes. But I shouldn’t mind that if I were you. People 
always talk—especially in small provincial towns like 
this—don’t you think?” 

Miss Lucy did not reply; but that night she looked tragi- 

at her reflection in the m 
enty-seven—last—April!”’ she said sl 








wwly, accus- 


ingly. And then crushed by the burden of her years she 








wept, and was compelled to bathe her eyes with cold wat 
before going down to tea 

Later she sat with Sandringham W upon the st« 
of Mrs ru ' rding house and ad Lex er @Xi 
é ‘ the ! Aws ol le wl 
gz ga e to the heart of the atte 

W he aske ! nest bewilderment, 

| have r easons 

But I like to walk home wit! i. Te : 

| it is one of the reasor said M ] 
: ment’s silence. during which Mr. Wileos 











Perl ou mt er yy having me 

Miss Lu aid hand tight pon ! Peeve 

())} ves, | do But I've or uded t " ' n't g { 
you t avish all your attentions ul re in \ ' 
get g to be quite a lamous person now b ana 
I'n sure that there are others who She Au a. arey 
breath, and concluded firmly ‘Others who would enjoy 
having you walk home with then 

I had never thought of that,”’ said the simple Sar 
han 

Miss Lucy led a rather twisted smile And the 
she began to talk to him, in a very serious voice, about ‘ 


beauty of giving pleasure to others. And he missed the 
excellent satire of it completely. 


lhe upshot of the matter was that upon the following 





rnoon Sandringham Wilson walked home with ti 








and obviously triumphant Miss Alliso alked 
her gravely, firmly, and at a pace marked more 
by determination of purpose than by 
lantry. They had proceeded but a few blocks, indeed, 
when he stopped and looked intently down at her 


‘Are you really enjoying it?”’ he asked 


*The walk? Oh, yes 1 adore walking—t igh per 
haps if we didn’t go quite so fast 
Ha!” said Mr. Wilson, and strode on again, Dut ata 


somewhat milder rate of speed. 


Miss Allison, who up to this point had been forced to 
economize on breath, now found herself free to say those 
things which must necessarily be said if the world ever to 
come to any good 


Mr. Wilson,” st 


began with weet seriousnes a 








have been wanting to talk to you about the broader aspects 

of your work Sometimes I have wondered wheth« you 

its full significance. Artists are so apt to be a 
i-centered—don't you think?” 

She glanced up at her companion with that frank smile 


which so became her lovely countenance; but immediately 
the smil ined and 
disappeared 

Mr. Wilson wa 
not paying the 


slightest heed 


remarks Hie wa 
staring with dasci 
nated inter at a 


chance passerby i 


middle-aged t it 


womat nahowered 
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“You are an Artist—a Real Artist ~and Yet You Alone, of All the Members of the Staff, are Not Working for Revoit"’ } nspirat 
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“A gorgeous green and gold Parrot with a red topknot— 
She had the fine successful look of one who has reduced 
life to a single phrase. 
So I asked her for her formula 
And she replied: 
‘Polly wants a cracker!’ 
And I marveled at her wisdom. 
But when she dies she will not go to heaaven— 
She will go to some celestial taxidermist 
To be stuffed.” 


By this time a small crowd had collected at the poet’s 
heels, much to Miss Allison’s dismay. The poet himself 
seemed distinctly pleased at the acquisition of an audience, 
and went forward with the air of a public character, repeat- 
ing and polishing his narrative in a fine sonorous voice. 

It was with undisguised relief, therefore, that Miss 
Allison turned in at her own gate and, after closing it 
firmly in the face of the crowd, led her genius to the shel- 
tered cloister of the colonel’s garden. There Sandringham 
was invited to seat himself beneath a rustic pergola, which 
he did with no enthusiasm, 

“They seemed to like my stuff about the parrot,” he 
aid. “I—I wouldn’t mind walking a little farther—if 
you're not tired?” 

“I'm exhausted,” said Miss Allison firmly. 

“Ah!” sighed the poet. 

Miss Allison cast about for a means of diversion. 

“Would you like a julep?” she asked. 

Sandringham Wilson looked at her with new interest 
and promptly forgot his immortal lines. 

“Without much sugar, if you please,” said he. 

So the poet had his julep, with a minimum of sugar, and 
Miss Allison had tea. And the shadows drew a misty cur- 
tain about their sylvan retreat. 

“Art,” said Miss Allisen suddenly, “is cruel. 
be cruel, I quite understand én 

“This is the best julep that I have ever tasted,”” mur- 
mured Sandringham Wilson, upon whose spirit had de- 
scended a great peace 

Miss Allison was conscious of a slight shock, but she was 
resolved to continue the conversation upon an exalted 
plane. It is not often that one encounters genius in a 
pergola 

“The true artist,” she persisted, “should be without 
pity. Lf he felt pity he would be tempted to cloud the 
mirror that he holds up to the eyes of the race. Tell me,” 

he whispered, turning to him, “‘are you ever sorry for 
the world?” 


It must 


**No,” said Sandringham Wilson. 

Again Miss Allison experienced that sensation of slight 
shock 

“Why, then,” she demanded somewhat coldly, “why, 
then, are you trying to help the world? Why are you seek- 
ing to better it? Why are you so busy picturing its soul?” 

“You mean the 
stuff I do for the 


see, you must understand! It’s all very well for you to 
be individualistic—in a sense—but your work belongs to 
others.” 

“Yes,” said Sandringham, “‘it belongs to the paper.” 

“Exactly! And the paper belongs to Kingstown, and 
Kingstown belongs to America, and America belongs to 
the world. So you see that you are universal, after all!’ 

He seemed rather bewildered at her logic. 

“T am not accustomed to taking a julep at this hour of 
the afternoon,” he stated apologetically. ‘‘May I ask 
what you are getting at?” 

“IT am getting at your responsibility,” cried Miss 
Allison, ‘‘your moral responsibility. You are an artist 
a real artist—and yet you alone, of all the members of 
the staff, are not working for revolt. Every person in the 
Sentinel office, except yourself, is working for revolt. The 
spirit is splendid, simply splendid! Mr. Podderfoot es- 
pecially ——”’ 

‘Why should he want to run John Triggs out of town?” 
asked Sandringham Wilson, suddenly aroused. ‘Why 
should anyone want to run John Triggs out of town? That 
man Triggs is one of the most interesting creatures in 
Kingstown. He is the nearest approach to the human goat 
that I have ever seen.” 

Miss Allison looked at him as an angel—a very modern 
angel—might have looked at some particularly exasperat- 
ing backslider. There was so much despair in her glance, 
indeed, that Sandringham Wilson rose from his seat feel- 
ing instinctively that hospitality was at an end. Miss 
Allison accompanied him in dignified silence to the gate. 

She had decided upon a cool parting, a very cool parting 
indeed. But the soft haze of the evening, the scent of 
roses, the habitual peace of the elm-shaded street and, 
above all, the noble desire to uplift mankind— which was 
ever present in her nature—conspired to defeat her pur- 
pose. She placed her hand in the poet’s, and looking up at 
him said with a sweet sadness: 

“You are much more splendid than you realize. Some 
day you will grow tired of just—making pictures. Some day 
you will want to serve—and then you will understand what 
I have been trying to tell you ——” 

Her voice died in a lovely trailing whisper. Her hand 
gently pressed his. He stood holding that hand a pleasant 
prisoner, and wondering whether the julep had gone to his 
head. He was aware that she had said something, but 
what it was he could not get clear. He only knew that her 
face was upturned to him in a beautiful, flowerlike way, 
and that, flowerlike, it seemed to await some culminating 
benison of nature. It seemed—expectant. 

Sandringham Wilson leaned down and kissed the pleas- 
ant lips of Miss Allison. And at that moment two persons 
walking along the sidewalk stopped by common impulse 
in front of the colonel’s gate and said: 

“Oh!” 

They were Miss Lucy and Mr. Lance Podderfoot. 
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It was an excellent dramatic situation, but as usual no 
dramatist was present to take advantage of it. And the 
actors themselves were not coached in their parts, so that 
they muffed them quite badly. Mr. Podderfoot turned 
red, stared fiercely at Mr. Wilson, and gnawed his extraor- 
dinary mustache. Miss Lucy looked white and startled. 
Miss Allison, after recoiling involuntarily from the salute, 
made a tremendous attempt to appear at ease and came 
dangerously near being absurd. 

Of them all, the poet seemed the most genuinely aston- 
ished at his own behavior. His ears were agitated. His 
voice fell vaguely upon the twilight air: 

“Amazing, by George! Quite unintentional 
porary. I should never have taken that julep!”’ 


and tem- 


Some two hours later, after a purely perfunctory dinner 
and a tasteless cigar, Sandringham Wilson climbed the 
boarding-house stairs to Miss Lucy’s chamber. He was 
unaccountably depressed in spirit, painfully troubled in 
mind. Somehow his world had gone askew. 

He knocked and was immediately appalled at his own 
temerity. There was a dreadful moment of waiting. Then 
he found himself face to face with Miss Lucy. She was 
pale and disturbingly unfamiliar. 

““T came up to see if you were— all right,” he stammered. 
“T— Mrs. Tuthill thought you might have a headache.” 

“T’m perfectly well, thank you.” 

The “thank you” smote him uncommonly hard. 

“I wanted to explain about that business—this after- 
noon,” he went on rather desperately. “It worries me. I 
should like to define it = 

“Why should you define it to me?” 
unexpected vigor. 

He looked at her determinedly. 

“*T define it,’’ said he, “‘as the logical accident of illogical 
circumstances. It to me that you should 
understand 2 

Miss Lucy became the spinster incarnate. She assumed 
an overwhelming age; she put on years. 

“My dear boy,” she said, “I understand that you have 
kissed the prettiest girl in Kingstown. More than that I 
do not care to know. And your secret is quite safe, so far 
as I am concerned.” 

The door closed. Sandringham Wilson turned and went 
slowly down the stairs to his own room. His definitior 
had not served to clear the atmosphere. Apparently it had 
only complicated matters. The awful thought of having a 
secret caused the cold sweat to break out upon his fore- 
head. And such a secret! He spent a miserable night. 


she asked with 


is essential 


The Sentinel’s campaign for civic purity thundered 
rapidly to its climax. Mr. Lance Podderfoot’s editorials 
became exceedingly bitter in tone. He attacked the 
astounded Mr. Triggs with unprecedented violence. He 
pointed out that the gambling element was still in full con- 
trol of its evil fac- 
ulties; that the 





Sentinel?” 


‘Your 
” 


work; 
yes 

The 
moved to 


poet was 
confes 
sion. 

‘It isn’t work,” 
he; “it’s fun. 
I have never been 
able to under- 
stand,” he added 
simply, “why they 
pay me for it.” 

“Mr. Wilson! 
Surely you are jok- 


said 


ing!” 
The young man 

shook his head. 
“They'll find out 

me 


days, 


one of 
and 
then I'll have to go 


about 


these 


back to reporting,” 
he concluded, and 
took a long drink of 
his julep, as though 
to drown the melan- 
choly thought. 
Miss 
sprang to her feet. 
iler were 
bright with indigna- 
tion. Her 
were prettily 
flushed. The 
of genius not com- 
prehending its own 





Allison 
eyes 
cheeks 
idea 
divinity was more 
than she could bear. 


“Oh!” 
claimed. “* You must 


she ¢€xX- 


Casino was closed 
only in theory; that 
life in general was a 
sham and a delusion 
and that Kingstown 
was no place for the 
entertainment of 
ideals. There was 
something almost 
personal in Mr. 
Podderfoot’s de- 
spondency. As a 
matter of fact he 
had neverrecovered 
from that scene at 
Miss Allison’s gate. 
He had been deeply 
wounded. He had 
been darkly and 
passionately jeal- 
He had taken 
that kiss asa theme. 
He had enlarged 
and embroidered it 
into a philosophy of 
despair. He had 
hurled it like a 
thunderbolt at the 
sacrificial person 
of John Triggs. 
The effect upon 
Mr. Triggs was in- 
teresting and omi- 
nous. Day by day he 
grew more morose, 
more gloomily 
indignant. He 
drank prodigious 
amounts of his own 


ous, 








“Shoot Me,'' Said Sandringham Wilsen. “I'm the Editer!"’ 


(Centinued on 
Page 90) 
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IMMY LITTLEPAY, of the silks and velvets, went 

into the superintendent’s office one day and asked for 

more money. How could any fellow live decently and 
pay the installments for an engagement ring on fifteen 
dollars a week? 

Jimmy’s plaint came at a time when the store was get- 
ting ready to adopt different methods of handling em- 
ployees; so he was turned over to a new executive known 
as the development manager. This executive sent for the 
ales records of the silks and velvets, and after he had 
asked Jimmy a lot of questions he suddenly said to him: 

“Can you start for Europe to-morrow morning?” 

“W-what?” inquired Jimmy. 

‘I am going to make you buyer of the silks. You will 
sail at ten o’clock; but meantime you'll have time to talk 
with the merchandise manager and the president. You 
want more money, and here is a big-man job. It’s worth 
five thousand dollars a year at the start, Mr. Littlepay; 
but, of course, if you don’t make good -” 

“W-wait a minute! W-wait “ 

“It’s all up to you, I say. You have a good opinion of 
yourself, and you’ve had four years in the silks and vel- 
vets. In four years a fellow can learn quite a lot.” 

Jimmy got up, somewhat pale. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “I appreciate your joke; but 
cut it out! I am not qualified for a silk buyer; but that is 
no reason why you should play horse with me. All I ask is 
decent pay for the job I've got right now.” 

“Please sit down,”’ suggested the development man- 
ager. “Really, Mr. Littlepay, it was not more absurd to 
offer you the buyership than for you to demand more 
money because you wish to get married.” 


Clever Methods of Stimulating Clerks 


HEN for ten minutes he held a clinic. At fifteen dollars 

a week Littlepay had been costing the store, according 
to the records, eight and four-tenths per cent of his sales. 
In four years he had shown no gains; nor had he exhibited 
anything worth noting in the way of ambition, initiative, 
observation, or special knowledge of silks and velvets and 
ways of selling them. As a producer he was worth less than 
fifteen dollars a week to the store. Why hadn't he figured 
it out for himself? . 

Then he gave Littlepay a touch of consolation: 

“You are not altogether to blame, because the store 
hasn’t helped you much. In the future we mean to look at 
each man and woman in the organization something as a 
miner regards his undeveloped claim. We are going to 
develop our human properties with intensive mining; and 
you may go to Europe yet.” 

Jimmy hasn’t achieved this aim; but he almost doubled 
his sales the following year, and his pay is now round 
twenty-five dollars a week. 

There are large profits to be made from the deep mining 
of men and women for brains; and every now and then a 
rich vein is struck. Nevertheless, there are hard problems 
in this kind of mining. 

Take the case of Teddy A., who applied for a job at the 
age of twenty. On the application blank was the question: 
“What is your ambition in life?” And Teddy wrote: 
“Drive delivery wagon.” 

In a store without intensive management they might 
have taken the boy at his word, and perhaps he would 
have stayed out on the wagon all his life, an economic loss 
to the store and to the world, and a personal! failure. 
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Instead, they put Teddy in the rugs, as a junior, at 
seven dollars a week; and then they began experi 
mental drillings to find out what they could make 
of him. There is a system in this store requiring floor 
managers to make periodic reports on all employees, 
going into detail and answering many specific ques 
tions; and the first report on Teddy A. was a dread- 
ful roast. For one thing, he had no sense of personal 
appearance. His clothes were soiled and ragged; his 
tie was hopeless; his shoes were unacquainted with 
the brush. 

Here was a problem of some interest. Perhaps 
Teddy was a worthless claim; and if so, the sooner 
they found it out and abandoned him the better. But 
beneath those shabby clothes might lie a pay streak! 

It is one of the fundamental theories of the deve lop- 
ment department that unless the faculty of observa- 
tion can be cultivated it is practically impossible to 

develop a person. It is also a theory that in teaching 
observation the academic discussion should be secondary 
to actual contact. So they gave Teddy half a day off and 
told him to spend it in the store, making notes about the 
six best-dressed men he encountered. 

Right here comes in another important factor in this 
method of mining human nature. Periodic absences from 
routine duty are compulsory, for definite purposes in which 
observation plays a large part. This idea is quite the 
reverse of the old-fashioned don’t-miss-an-hour scheme of 
things. 

Perhaps you know the grocery clerk who hasn't lost a 
day in seventeen years. ‘“‘Good, hard-working, faithful 
chap!” says his boss, who has taken maybe six days off 
himself. 

Neither of them ever had a chance to observe that some 
grocery stores and some clerks are different, and neither 
has climbed very high in the scale of success. Yet if they 
had taken a hundred days off they might not have observed 
anything worth copying, unless they did their observing 
under the direction of minds more keenly analytical than 
their own. You can set it down as an axiom that the aver- 
age human nature will not mine itself. 

Teddy A., however, responded satisfactorily to the test 
for when he turned in his report next day he wore a new 
necktie and had polished his shoes. After that his progress 
in dress was rapid. It required only a lecture or two and a 
few more observation trips to turn him into a well-dressed 
young man. 

Meantime they set out to develop his ambition. In one 
of the classrooms they had a big chart of the store organi- 
zation, and all over it were red stickpins; and they made 
him understand that each one stood for a man. The ordi- 
nary chart is just a-piece of the furnishings; but this one 
was a stage, with live men walking over it. They talked 
about men, and told him over and over that he could walk 
on that stage in almost any rdle he chose. It depended on 
himself, They told him the stories of some of the boy s who 
had gone into stores just as he had done, and how they had 
gone up and up. To this boy, who had lived twenty years 
in an ant hill, it was a revelation—a sort of afflatus. 

Then they gave him a lesson to do: 

“Write some little stories about successful men. Dig 
them up out of biographies in the store library; out of the 
newspapers; from everyday life about you.” 

There is nothing that grips a man so much as the stories 
of men who have done things; and they cultivated Teddy's 
observation of opportunity so that in a little time he 
laughed at his erstwhile ambition to be a delivery driver. 
They developed other qualities in him, too; 
assistant manager of a department 

For variety, take Ned B. as an illustration. Here was 
another youth without much of an outlook on life; for he 
applied for work as an elevator boy. He had never thought 
in higher terms. 

It is curious, by the way, to observe the number of boys 
and men who look out on a befogged horizon. Out of 
twenty applications for work at this store, by youths under 
twenty-one, only one aspired to be a buyer or higher execu- 
tive. Glance at the others 

Four named the delivery wagon as their desideratum; 
two wanted to be elevator men; one had an ambition to 
be a flunky on the sidewalk and open automobile doors for 
customers; three thought they would like to be store 
detectives; two gave their ambition as floorwalker; seven 
viewed the position of salesman as their ultimate goal. 
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Ned was put at work in a stockroom; but first reports 
on him were unfavorable. In grading his qualities the 
executive who watched him gave him H for initiative, 
which signified hopeless. 

In other words, the boy's faculty for original thinking 
was quite undeveloped. In this respect he was not much 


worse off than the average store employee, factory hand or 
office man who has had no specialized training in the great 
underlying faculty of observation. Perhaps Ned had never 
heard the word “initiative’’; or, at least, it was an abstract 
term to him and he was unable to apply it to the practical 
things about him. He had a grammar-school education, 
which seems to be lacking in the application of the abstract 
to the concrete. 


The Testing of Tillie 
* HIS work he had many sorts of packages to handle and 
to pass in and out; and when left to himself he did this 
in the most roundabout ways, frequently rehandling goods 
many times, when by the exercise of ingenuity he could 
have reduced the time and labor from ten to ninety per 
cent. 

Some traps were set for him, as a test—such as mixing 
different kinds of bundles to see whether any systematic 
betterments would suggest themselves; but he fell into 
every trap ignominiously. 


Then he was turned over to the deve opment depart- 
ment, which gave him some preliminary talks on the 
importance of using his head. He had never been taught 
to think for himself, which is more or less of an extrinsic 


habit; though, of course, some people are endowed. Ther 





he was sent on a trip through the store, with instructions to 
report ten things that could be done better. He turned in 
some grotesque recommendations, but among the lot was 
one that caught the attention of the executives. He criti- 
cized the drafty spaces adjacent to the entranceways; and 
the management had shields put up 

On being instructed in this line of thinking, Ned B. 
developed unusual initiative, and within a few months 


after his advent into the store he was making impor 








suggestions—such as the sale of certain toys adjacent to 
the men’s furnishing A year or so later he wn first prize 
in a suggestion contest turning in the large t number 
cof available ideas. He is now manager of a basement 
depar I { 

There was a hard-working girl in the infants’ wear 
Tillie ¢ whose record previous to the establishment of 


the development department showed an almost unbroken 
chain of days in harness, stretching back in weary monotony 
for a decade. I compared her sales for the first week in 
November, over a period of years, and they averaged round 
a hundred and ninety dollars. But in the two years fol 


lowing the development work her sales had Jumped to an 


average of more than three hundred dollars. Tillie’s story 
is an odd one. About the first thing the development 
manager said to her was this 

“Take Thursday off and spend it in the store studying 
the salespersons. Pick three clerks who you think deserve 


promotion. Don’t bother about names, but make a report 
telling in detail your reasons for picking them.” 
Tillie’s report showed that, even after all her years back of 


y as to many of the requirements of 





the counter, she was | 





good salesmanship. The reasons she advanced were mostly 
superficia In one instance she picked an elderly sales 
that th 


woman because it seemed to her a clerk deserved 
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recognition for long service; and in another case she gave 
her reason as ‘‘a pleasing personality.”” She chose a clerk 
in the toys because she seemed to like children. 

Of course Tillie was working at a disadvantage because 
she had no access to sales records, and at best her oppor- 
tunity to judge was limited. Yet she showed herself inca- 
pable of discerning such points as knowledge of goods, 
sincerity, tact, ability to express oneself clearly, knowl- 
edge of different types of customers, offensive mannerisms, 
in fact, Tillie had never heard salesmanship 
inalyzed in this fashion. After all those years of labor she 
was stil! a mental infant in the selling field! But, late as it 
she began to look out on the sales world with the new 
vision of a nearsighted person wearing her first pair of 
giasses 

Anna D. worked in a department that sold bathing suits, 
sweaters, shawls, various dainty wraps, and fancy articles 
of many kinds. She had averaged round two hundred and 
fifteen dollars a week in sales and was considered a good 
saleswoman. The term “good” is about as unstandardized 
as the word “ cigar.” 

In the course of his survey of the store the development 
man discovered her, and gave her unusual consideration 
because she showed certain glaring faults. In his peculiar 
mental viewpoint it was hard to understand how she had 
remained in the store two years. She was the kind of sales- 
girl who says to customers: 

“What do you want to pay?” 

“What color?” 

“You take a big size, don’t you?” 

“We haven't any demand for that any more!” 

**Would you care to see something more expensive?” 

“This is the cheapest we have.” 

As a preliminary test in observation he sent her on some 
shopping trips to two classes of stores—the first represent- 
ing the advanced and refined type of salesmanship, and the 
other the primitive sort. Not a word was said to her about 
her own faults, but she was asked merely to commend or 
criticize anything that impressed her. 

Her report was quite inane and missed the point alto- 
gether. And no wonder; for she was mentally blind in 
these matters. Was she any worse in this respect than her 
employers had been? They could scarcely expect intelli- 
gent observation on her part, since they themselves had 
never observed that she was of a type of salesperson espe- 
cially distasteful to customers. 


and so on; 


was, 


Questions for Self- Analysis 


ANNA D., however, was no fool; and when she began to 
comprehend real salesmanship she applied it to her own 
work and increased her sales sixty per cent in a year. You 
ean only guess what her inward struggles were; but her 
efforts and those of the development department were 
fairly indicative of what may commonly be accomplished. 
These things may sound like truisms to the keenly 
philosophical business man; yet the world is running over 
with employers and salespeople who are still in such a mist 
of crudity that even this elementary psychology is an utter 
stranger to them. Moreover, there is a new batch per- 
petually coming along, so that nothing but continuous 
development work will keep a business up to date. 

It should not be inferred that this development progress 
is measured wholly by the detached individual sales rec- 
ords, Jessie E., before the development work began, sold 
six hundred and sixty doilars’ worth of laces in November. 
in the following November— after having her observation, 
initiative and general salesmanship cultivated—she sold 
ten hundred and forty-nine dollars’ worth. Though this 
gain shows up as her personal achievement, she is not 
really entitled to all the praise. Bertha F. may be respon- 
sible for some of it. 

Bertha is in the knit underwear. In the old days of hit- 
or-miss salesmanship she sold, in November, eight hundred 
and ninety dollars’ worth of goods. Afterward she sold, in 
November, twelve hundred and sixty dollars’ worth. In ad- 
dition, her improved influence in the store has been 
acting indirectly on the sales of Jessie E., and vice versa. 

Though it is difficult to gauge this intangible influ- 
ence, the store makes an attempt to estimate it by rating 
its salespeople fifty per cent for net sales and fifty per 
cent for the aggregate of the following qualities: 

Health, appearance, manner, initiative, industry, accu- 
racy, loyalty, coJperation, responsibility and knowledge. 


An analysis of these qualities subdivides them some- 
thing like this: 

Health: Regular in attendance, healthful appearance, 
erect of posture, vigorous in daily work, alert in mind. 

Appearance: Businesslike, dress according to require- 
ments, hands and teeth well cared for, hair neatly arranged, 
clothing well brushed and neat. 

Manner: Smiling, courteous, interested, tactful and 
persuasive, voice pleasant and speech correct. 

Initiative: Introducing merchandise not asked for, 
making extra efforts to please customers, originality, find- 
ing things to be done, suggesting ways of improving 
service. 

Industry: Serves customers promptly, good at stock- 
keeping, in department as much as possible, always on 
time in department. 

Accuracy: States facts correctly, systematic worker, 
observes rules of the house, fills orders promptly, minimum 
of errors. 

Loyalty: Speaks well of the house, does nothing to 
reflect discredit, offers constructive criticism, does every- 
thing possible to help the business, willing to stay late 
when necessary. 

Coéperation: Saves expense when possible, willing to 
straighten out mistakes, willing to assist in other depart- 
ments, assists fellow workers in own department, willing 
to assist with other work along with regular duties. 

Responsibility: Willing to assume it, careful in making 
and keeping promises, avoids mistakes, does work satis- 
factorily, good stockkeeper. 

Knowledge: Thorough knowledge of stock and of store 
system, familiar with location of departments, knowledge 
of store advertisements, knows steady customers. 

You can see that this is a rather keen analysis. Each 
salesperson is rated monthly by the floor manager, buyer, 
and an assistant superintendent, as excellent, good, fair, 
poor or bad. 

There are ratings, too, for rank in department sales, per- 
centage of salary cost, returned goods, times late, times 
absent without just cause, and so on. One executive 
characterized some of these things as frills, but said that 
the moral effect, nevertheless, was excellent. 

In investigating this subject in various stores I was 
surprised to find how much deep thinking had been given 
to this matter of development work; and for any person 
who wishes to increase his or her earning capacity I recom- 
mend a perusal of the following condensed self-analysis 
report, many of the questions in the original being omitted 
altogether, because of its length. Every salesperson is 
asked to fill this out, but only after careful meditation: 

“What are your favorite studies? What studies do you 
like least? Are you doing any definite reading or studying? 
What? What studies have you taken that will help you in 
your position? What studies have you planned to help 
you in your present position? What studies that will pre- 
pare you for advancement? What papers or periodicals do 
you read regularly? What lines of merchandise do you 


~understand? What lines do you like best? Would a knowl- 


edge of any foreign language help you? And, if so, have 
you made any plans in that direction? 

“What do you do with your leisure time? Have you 
control over your temper and emotions? Do you use 
liquor? And, if so, do you consider it a safe habit? Can 
you concentrate your mind? Are you inclined to be lazy? 
Do you appreciate the price you must pay for success? 

“Do you like or dislike to mingle with people, and do 
you realize that the proper contact with the world is 
essential to success? What are you doing to cultivate this 
quality? Are you studying self-expression or the forceful 
use of language? Can you trust yourself? Are you abso- 
lutely honest? 

“‘What weak spots in your character are you building 
up? What is your greatest strength? What is your greatest 
weakness? 

“What special training do you need? Do you work well 
under supervision? Without it? Are you willing to learn 
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new and better ways of doing your work? Can you save 
money regularly? Are you in debt? Do you realize that 
your earning capacity depends on what you produce 
for your employers, not on length of service or favoritism? 
Do you understand that there are definite ways through 
which you can become more productive, and that by faith- 
fully studying the development work of this store you can 
largely increase your income? 

“Do you have to be told more than once to do a thing? 
What occupationshave you followed,andforhowlong? Did 
you give them up for good reasons or for lack of courage 
and persistence? 

“What is your greatest ambition? Could you reason- 
ably set a higher goal, considering your natural endow- 
ments and the results others have accomplished under 
similar conditions?” 

Then follow spaces in which the employee is to enter 
an estimate in the form of percentage of his or her per- 
sonal qualities, some of which I have named in the fore- 
going. Others are adaptability, alertness, determination, 
discretion, economy, enthusiasm, frankness, imagination, 
optimism, patience, resourcefulness, thoughtfulness and 
thoroughness. And finally: 

“Are you satisfied with yourself as shown in this 
analysis?” 

The employees are invited to confer with the develop- 
ment department for advice in any effort toward improve- 
ment. Of course there are numerous classes going on all 
the time, which I shall not attempt to enumerate or 
describe. 

A Better System of Promotions 

HAVE before me a copy of a different kind of analysis, 

made by a floor manager, the subject being a salesgirl in 
the candies and favors. The blank form contained many 
questions, and the substance of his report was this: 

“M. W., aged twenty-two: Influence in department, 
good; discipline, good; inclined to relax in her work when 
not under direct supervision; is willing to learn and needs 
coaching in store systems; should be drilled in the analysis 
of salesmanship; has improved materially in last six 
months; believe she can increase her sales forty per cent. 
As a means of increasing her value to the store I should 
suggest Classes F and G.” 

In connection with these various analyses the fact was 
disclosed that the majority of salespersons had remained 
for years in the departments where they began, if they 
stayed in the store that long. There had never been any 
tangible policy of promotion and, hence, the opportunities 
were limited by those of the departments. Yet there were 
departments that returned the store very much larger 
profits than others. So the development department asked: 
“Why not give the salesforce the incentive of stepping 
from a poor department to one that can pay more?” 

This was done, and definite lines of promotion estab- 
lished between departments closely related. For instance, 
experience in silks could be put to a higher utilization in 
the selling of silk waists and dresses. When a saleswoman 
reached maximum earnings in silks she was transferred as 
soon as possible to this other department. 

In like manner the wash-goods people were advanced to 
the cheaper dress goods selling at prices inside a dollar a 
yard; then into plain blacks; next into fancy dress goods; 
and then into coats and suits, as being made up of the 
fabrics they had been handling. 

A study of the salesmen and saleswomen in a number of 
departments showed that, under the old method, or lack of 
it, ambition was practically dormant, so far as getting into 
higher work was concerned. Gertie S. had been doing 
precisely the same thing for nine years, a topnotcher in the 
ribbons, yet at the limit of her aspirations because there 
was no door through which she could escape. Now she has 
been passed on into the millinery. 

“Once in the basement, always there!” was a saying in 
the store, but not now. 

Some clever development work may be seen in the 
methods of eliminating errors. A preliminary study of 
errors was made, requiring many months; and the com- 
mon mistakes made by employees were found to aggre- 
gate about fifteen thousand a month. There were four 
hundred and thirty kinds of errors, including such things 
as overmeasuring goods, wrong change, names and 

(Concluded on Page 101) 
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The Experiences of a New York Débutante 


sender no more. I had my sketch; but even that 

was only an impression of him upon whom my 
thoughts dwelt. Emotion feeds upon an absence of 
details—especially that vagueform 
of it which agitates a young girl's 
breast. It was not love that was 
at the bottom of the emotion, but 
the emotion that was at the bot- 
tom of what, with beating heart, I 
thought I recognized as love. 
Whatever it was, it had taken hold 
of me and soothed my turbulence. 
I became surprisingly acquiescent 
in everything that mother de- 
manded of me, and found myself 
the gainer by this docility. I went 
wherever I was told to go and en- 
deavored to behave according to 
instructions. 

By the time we were ready to 
exchange Long Island for Newport 
I had a large though sketchy ac- 
quaintance among those who were 
to share in our migration. It com- 
prised nearly everybody except the 
Spencers, the Glendennings, the 
Winty Athertons, the Boltons, and 
a few others of their ilk, who re- 
mained consistently withdrawn. 
I did see the Bolton girl one day 
getting some. polo practice in a 
field. She handled her mallet with 
the utmost skill, swinging it with 
long, sweeping, pendulum strokes 
of a brown arm, bare to the elbow. 
Her hair was all blown, her cheeks 
scarlet; she sat her scampering 
pony likea jockey. She looked like 
a real girl, and I wanted most aw- 
fully to meet her. I found out 
upon inquiry that she was fifteen; 
and that she never went out in the 
evening, but had her supper with 
her two little brothers at half 
past six. 

There was no lack of girls of that 
age who did go out to our subdéb- 
utante festivities. The Hill twins, 
for example, wouldn’t be sixteen 
until September. They were the 
two shoulder shakers who had 
been talking with John Randall at 
Mrs. Winslow’s tea. Their mother 
had been deposed from office sev- 
eral months before upon grounds 
that had not failed to reach even 
our juvenile ears. Rumor had it 
that negotiations were pending for 
a successor; but meantime there 
was nobody to look after the twins, 
who floated about as they pleased. 

Nobody looked after any of us, 
really. So long as we frequented 
only certain houses we were con- 


T= E roses faded, and for several weeks I saw their 
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sidered safe. Weshould have bored 
older people and they had no in- 
tention of being bored; so’ they 
would give us the run of the house for the evening, and 
take themselves off to more congenial companionship. 
After dinner there was always something to divert us from 
any attempt at acquiring the art of conversation: if not 
dancing, then an oily trick man, or a mind reader, or asinger 
of not very nice topical songs. 

We moved to Newport toward the middle of July. Our 
house here was not so large as the Westbury house, but it 
was rather more ponderous. 

It seemed too heavy for the contracted grounds upon 
which it stood. There was no space for a garden, so our 
flowers were forwarded to us from Long Island several 
times a week by express. 

Whenever I thrust my nose out of doors I was in full 
view of the strollers along the shore walk. Everything we 
did here was done under the public eye. The resort outdid 
the suburb in gregariousness. Neither mother nor her asso- 
ciates ever seemed to feel the need of being alone. 

Anybody to whom money is no consideration can own 
three houses, but nobody on earth can have three homes. 





She Looked Like a Real Girt and I Wanted Most Awfully to Meet Her 


Having no home of course we had no home life. We lived 
in other people’s houses, and they in ours. None of us had 
any household gods, since such commodities do not come 
in triplicate. 

The luxury in the midst of which I now found myself 
seemed to me harmful chiefly because of its falsification of 
values. The house, for example, instead of being a means 
to an end, became an end in itself. 

Existence was complicated by the needless elaboration 
of what intrinsically was simple enough. It was not that we 
overdressed—any girl who appeared in lace and muslin on 
golf links or tennis courts would have been well laughed at; 
correct sport attire for the young consisted of the plainest 
of white shirt waists and skirts, but when it came to crisp- 
ness and starchiness you might go to any lengths uncriti- 
cized. 

Mother insisted that I should change oftener than the 
most fastidious standard of personal cleanliness could possi- 
bly have demanded. Every time I turned around there 
stood Yvonne holding out a fresh white skirt for me to 


puton. Serviceableness, for which such garments were 
designed, thus gave place to style, a term having 
meaning in one small stratum of society, but without 
signification to the rest of the world. 

I should think it would have en- 
raged the laundresses, of whom 
there were three in our laundry, 
to be obliged to go through the 
whole process of “doing up" adress 
when all it needed was a little 
pressing to take out the creases. 
The idea was, I suppose, that, 
since they were paid to work, it 
made no difference what work 
they did. 

Of our three abiding places New- 
port was the least fam.liar to me, 
for the nine weeks of my family’s 
sojourn here I had for years spent 
in a girls’ camp in Maine. It was 
a far cry from that to this. The 
transition had taken my breath 
away. I was given no pause to re- 
gain it. No allowance was made 
for any bewilderment on my part, 
A routine was mapped out for me 
and I was expected to follow it 
without ado. I got up late; for, 
once started on the day, it was one 
long, dizzying whirl. Its only quiet 
moments were those relegated to 
the changing of clothes. I now had 
too much exercise in conjunction 
with everything else. Sleepy from 
tennis and bathing, I had to sit up 
and make conversation in hot, 
crowded rooms at lunch; black 
coffee stimulated me to more ex- 
ercise in the afternoon; tea re- 
stored my verve after that; then 
came dinner, with renewed chatter, 
food and coffee; and then, to finish 
off the evening, dancing! More 
exhausted than any factory girl, 
I tumbled into bed. 

I began almost at once to form 
a variety of acquaintances among 
the opposite sex. Some blew in on 
yachts for a night; others came 
| as Visitors and stayed indefinitely. 
Few were under twenty, for the 
boys of our age liked girls older or 
younger than we were, when they 
liked them at all. Our swains 
ranged in age from eighty to 
| twenty. There were retired rear- 
admirals who still danced, prefer- 
ably with girls in their teens. There 
| were men married, unmarried and 

remarried; there were paupers, pet 
cats and sudden millionaires; there 
was everybody who was anybody, 
and anybody who had become 
somebody by the magic of money, 
} through foreign alliance, by hook 
or by crook. We had steel kings 
and crockery kings, cotton kings 
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and carpet kings; the only mon- 
arch who hadn't broken in yet was the copper king, and 
from latest advices we were informed that he was on the 
way, and was due to arrive presently. 

Between the girls who were not “out’’ and those who 
were there was drawn a strict line of demarcation. We were 
never invited to their entertainments, nor they to ours. But 
when it came to men, not one was considered too old or too 
experienced for us to associate with on equal terms. Ones 
they had obtained the entrée they were asked “to every- 
thing.”’ I wondered, when I first saw them standing about 
in the doorways at our very young dances, what we, who 
knew so little of the world, could possibly have to offer 
them. 

One night I found out. 

It was at a little dance at the Hills. The party was 
frankly “sticky,” and everybody was having a duil time of 
it. The ballroom was hideously decorated in blue and sil- 
ver, with designs reminiscent of the calliopes in circus 
parades. There was no angle at which these did not hit one 
in the eye. Wherever one looked were quirks and querls 
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innumerable, Cupias with overdeveloped stomachs, and 
bowknots that did not tie anything. 

After one unsuccessful effort to pilot him round the room 
{ had sat out two interminable dances with my Long 
Island acquaintance, the Midnight Follies boy, whose 
name was Cyril Chub, and had come perilously near yawn- 
ing right in his pink and placid face. Never to my dying 
day should I forget that soulless eye, that plastered hair 
and that perennial gardenia. From this extremity I was 
rescued by an oldish man, whom I had met on another 
occasion, and invited to seek coolness somewhere outside. 
I was flattered at his having remembered me, and grate- 
fully accepted, though I knew nothing of him but his name, 
Watson. We went out on the veranda, but that 
too damp, he thought; so we adjourned to the con- 
servatory, a and bowery spot most grateful to me 
after the glare of the lights inside. 

[ expressed my satisfaction and drew his attention to the 
beauty of a great palm with drooping fronds. We got to 
talking about flowers and I told him how I loved them. 
Then he began comparing girls to flowers; and I thought 
that sounded rather silly, but put it down to an older point 
When I was fifty or sixty, no doubt I, too, should 
be sentimentalizing over the freshness and innocence of 
that youth which I was so matter of fact about just now. 
Still, it was tiresome of him to continue harping on this 
subject, with lowered voice and bated breath. 

I had no idea there was anything personal about it, how- 
ever, until his flowery language suddenly ceased and I dis- 
inctly felt something touch my bare arm. I could not 
believe that my senses had not played me false; and, draw- 
ing every muscle taut, I waited, absolutely still. Then I 
heard in an insinuating whisper: 

“ Don’t be frightened, Little One. I’m not going to hurt 
you. I’m only helping you to wake up! You've got to wake 
up sometime, you know!” 

In one bound | was out of that wicker chair. 
there was light enough to see the open door, 

if there hadn’t been I believe I should have crashed right 
through the glass. 

In all my life nothing had ever so outraged and surprised 
me as this episode. As a result, I suddenly hated and dis- 
Allan Denniag not excepted. John Ran- 

I did not think of himatall. The bubble 
of my youthful self-sufficiency had burst. There was no gas 
left in my balloon. I wanted somebody to take care of me. 

Mrs. Barton Winslow sat among the patron- 
exquisite; the woman of fashion 
from the tip of her small, white-crowned head 
to the toe of her slipper, but more, far more than 
that when you looked at her eyes—-dark eyes, 
life—human eyes! . . . Oh, if 
I could have confided inher. . . . Instead, I 
went up to her, extended the tips of my fingers, 
murmured something about being tired, and left. 

A thin line of light underneath mother’s door 
showed me that she was within. Sadly I passed 
it; for mother had failed me. She hadsent me 
forth unprepared and unwarned. 

In my own room I sobbed for hours, flung 

bed. At last I slept, very heavily. 
In the morning I woke, stiff and weary, last 
night’s melting succeeded by an exaggerated and 
deplorable 
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of view 
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dall alone esc aped. 


soiynee ; 
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mirroring 


athwart my 


Since there was no one to 
behooved me in future 
self. This I thenceforth 
a little too well. I thought I saw a 
devil lurking in ambush behind every mas- 


cynicism 
take care of me, it 


to take care of my 
aid 
culine face; for there is no disillusion com- 
parable in poignancy and passion to the 
disillusion of extreme youth. 
ith their overlapping en- 
gagements, hurried confusedly along, and 
In Allan’s absence I 
lude him in my sweeping 
I did not know when he 
wus coming, or whether he was ever coming. 


The hours, “ 


I hurried with them. 
continued to ine 


distrust of men 


Meantime I rushed from one activity to 
If anybody asked me to play golf 
wherever I was bidden 
I went. Mother 
arranged my engageme nts, Y vonne dressed 


anovoner, 
or tennis, I played; 


to lunch, tea or dinner, 


me for them, and the chau‘Teur conveyed me 
to the designated spot. The more keyed up 

the more I overdid. 
Society had harnessed me to its chariot, a 

poor little three-year-old colt, without full 
strength of wind or limb. 

Allan turned up. No 
sooner had I laid my hand in his and looked 

into his eyes than I found myself, by sheer 

force of reaction, more than ever under the spell. 
“All men are liars,”’ | had thought. Now I said: 
* All men are liars—except one,” 

During this period John Randall did not exist 
forme. Ever since I had turned my back on him, 
and run straight into the arms of Allan Denning, 
the bolder image of the latter had usurped his place 


I got from overdoing, 


Then, ohe day . 


upon my mental retina. The young painter had been the 
unattainable moon; Allan Denning was the coin which, 
held close to my eye, served to exclude that moon from my 
field of vision. 

One night, however, the coin was struck aside and the 
moon shone once more in the midnight sky. it was at a 
vaudeville performance at one of the houses. Allan was 
sitting beside me. He did not honor many of our sub- 
débutante dinners with his adult presence, but he often 
dropped in afterward to applaud good-naturedly whatever 
entertainment was on for the latter portion of the evening. 

On this occasion it was acrobats. Upon an improvised 
platform a delicately muscular fellow, in tights, was await- 
ing, lithe and watchful as a panther, the moment for his 
leap onto the shoulders of a colleague. There was some- 
thing in the set of his lips, the concentration of his eye, that 
vividly suggested the young painter and curiously clutched 
at my heart. The leap was made; more than the usual 
polite applause followed—even this assemblage had not 
escaped a thrill. 

He who had evoked it deserved no less; spurred on by 
merciful necessity to sweat and strive, he had evaded soft- 
ness, a quality warranted to make of whatever it touched 
that had once been young and glorious a thing all gone to 
rot—decadent and mean. From the boy’s thin, streaming 
face my eyes turned to Allan. He was clapping, heavy- 
handed; complacently calling out “Bravo!” With a 
shock I wondered whether it were possible that he would 
one day be fat! 

I dreamed feverishly of John Randall, clad in cheap pink 
tights. 

As luck would have it, the very next day Mrs. Winslow 
invited me to lunch, to see her portrait, which had been all 
this time getting framed, and had just arrived from Long 
Island. 

I was taken to the drawing-room to wait. With my foot 
on the threshold, I was arrested by the direct gaze of a pair 
of gentle yet burning eyes. The portrait hung over the 
mantel, directly opposite the door. The canvas was not 
very large. It showed Mrs. Winslow sitting at ease upon a 
sofa with plenty of give to it, and took in the knees. She 
was in a simple tea gown that fell in loose folds about her; 
her delicate neck, the poise of her exquisite head with 
its piled-up white hair—ah, with what appreciation had 
they been reproduced! With high courage, Randall had 
dared to put in every line he saw in that face of a woman 
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approaching sixty; not one had been omitted. The result 
was that he had portrayed the dignity, the nobility, 
that only years can give; and proved that truth is beauty— 
beauty, truth. 

So compelling, so intense was the quiet of that seated 
figure that it made all the little things with which my brain 
had been so busy fall away at once, leaving my spirit rever- 
end and hushed. So absorbed was I in my contemplation 
that I did not hear Mrs. Winslow come in. I started when 
I felt her hand on my shoulder, and turned with a smile. 
But I could not speak for a minute, because—just as they 
did when I was listening to music—my eyes had filled with 
tears. 

“There’s not much doubt as to what you think of it,” 
said my hostess, adding quietly: “I learned to know John 
Randall well during the sittings, and to value him highly 
as a friend.” 

Upon this opening might have ensued confidences that 
would have changed the whole course of this narrative, but 
for the fact that at this inopportune moment Ruth Alvord 
came dawdling in. 

The following afternoon Mrs. Winslow exhibited the 
portrait by means of a tea. From four o’clock on her house 
was jammed. The portrait took Newport by storm. For 
the rest of the season, at least, the young artist’s name 
would be on every tongue. Why wasn’t he present? a hun- 
dred voices demanded. I made spurious criticisms of him 
to myself. He ought to have come, I argued, even if only 
out of curiosity. It must be an affectation—this seeming 
indifference as to whether thumbs turned up or down. 
Nobody could really be as cool as that. 

Deep down inside I knew well enough that the reason 
its creator refused to embrace his big opportunity was 
nothing more important than myself. He wished still to 
avoid me. Out of pique or out of embarrassment— what 
matter, since he had not come? 

Memory stands a poor chance in competition with the 
actual presence of a delightful, assiduous and constant 
companion, such as Denning. We were “ Allan” and “ Bar- 
bara” now; we swam together every morning, played golf 
every afternoon. A girl does want some man after having 
been with spinsters all her life, and here was a very charm- 
ing one who was ever within call. Yet, even in his company, 
I was subject to moods of taciturnity and abstraction. 

“You look so unsatisfied sometimes!’’ he commented 
one day, leaning on his club, throat bare, sun glinting on 

his hair. “I believe you still worry like 
the devil about being made to come out.” 
“I do—often,” I admitted gravely. 
For a while he regarded me in silence. 
“If you became a highbrow,” he then 
said whimsically, “ what I want to know is: 
Where should I come in?” 

My heart thumped agreeably. 

“T didn’t know you wanted to comein!” 
I stammered. 

His smile went out. 

“You bet I do!” he said in his deep, 
vibrant voice. “‘Why, I’ve told you a 
dozen times I'd never met anyone like you! 
We don’t grow ‘em round here. And now 
you talk about deserting us! Don’t you 
think that’s rather hard?” 

My eye sought the horizon at the end 
of the wide sweep of green. He must have 
noticed its wistfulness, for he said consol- 
ingly: 

“TI understand exactly how you feel. 
But, unfortunately, I’m not your mother! 
The plain fact is, you’re up against it. 
You don’t know women with social ambi- 
tions as wellasI do. You might talk your- 
self blue in the face—she wouldn't give in. 
She knows what she wants, and she wants 
what she wants, when she wants it! 
There’s the whole thing in a nutshell. 
Why not succumb with a good grace? No 
rows—smooth sailing—lots of laughs on 
the side—somebody to laugh with—me! 
Is that such a ghastly prospect? Don't 
take it so seriously! Why, you’re almost 
as seriousassheis! Comeon! Beasport! 
Play the game!” 

At seventeen you don’t refuse to be a 
sport, any more than you refuse to take a 
dare. And the accusation of seriousness 
is a serious accusation, carrying with it the 
opprobrious implication of lack of a sense 
of humor. Besides, an exceedingly attrac- 

tive young man, who intimates that he is in love 
with you, is an influential factor in any situation. 
“Oh, very well!” I said gayly, though my spirit 

was troubled. “‘I don’t care. I'll see it through.” 
The first of thesestatements wasalie. I did care, 
terribly. The second was a pledge. The impor- 
tance that I was to attach to that pledge was evi- 

~ dence that I was incurably serious after all. In 


7 Allan Denning mother had gained a powerful ally. 
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Two days later Mrs. Winslow was 
one of the guests at a luncheon 
of women at our house. 

I was “down”; and as soon as 

, opportunity offered she whispered 
in my ear: 

“He’s coming after all. I per- 
suaded him. He’s sailing himself 
up from New York in his own boat. 


= -— ee 


\ He ought to be here to-day.” 
\e I paled and all my pulses 
' thumped. 


{ Mrs. Winslow introduced John 
Randall to Newport at an evening 
reception. I was there by her spe- 


' 
cial request. 
He shrank at sight of me; but I 
‘ went straight up to him, where he 
stood under the portrait, and held 
' out my hand. 


“T can’t tell you,” I said slowly 
\ with look upturned toit, “how pica- 
| yune, how idiotic, in the light of 
this, I seem to myself for having re- 
sented your resentment with me 
about the letter eg 
A warm glow suffused his face. 
“Tt was only because I couldn't 





, bear to think of it that I was so 
] cross,”” hesaid, boyishly eager. “Of 
| their beginning the metamorpho- 
14 sis stuff, you know. But now I see 
| I waswrong. They haven’t touched 
| you! You're the very same girl I 
met that night.” 

I started away from him, wide- 

eyed. 

' “I don’t think I am,” I said 
uneasily. “You only get that im- 
pression because I’m still able to 
recognize inspiration in a picture 
when I see it.” 

{ He smiled. 


] “ Anyone would be a fool,”’ he 
averred, “‘not to draw inspiration 
from such a subject.” 

Somebody came up to him just 
then, after which Mrs. Winslow 
brought others, and presently he 
was surrounded—obliterated from 
my view For the next 
wo hours he was at the mercy of 
the throng. They would hardly 
permit him to breathe. 

When the crowd had begun to 

{ thin out he found me again. 


closed in. 


+ 








utmost cordiality and said it was 
time to take me home 

When I laid my hand in his 
something in his expression re 


minded me 


of the way Miss W 
had 


had looked when she had come 
upon me in my dinky little hat 
Tuesday came without my hav 


ing caught sight of him agair 
That afternoon my game was ur 
ble, I 


getting through before five 


was so afraid of not 
Luck 


ily Allan was due somewhere else 


" 
speaka 


ly played nine 


his absence | 


at teatime; 80 we or 
holes. In 


of an opportunity for 


was sure 


a frank talk 


with Randall that would clear 
things up. 

Arrived at home, I waited con 
fidently; andhedidn’tcome, After 


everybody had been sitting around 
for hours, the doorbell rang. I heard 
soft sounds, as of things } 
down on a table. 

“It is he, after all!” 
exuberant. 

It wasn’t he 

One moment of blank 
pointment; and then a 
chemical transformation of 
ingredients of that d 
ment—the chief, hurt pride 
overwhelming gratitude toward a 


reing laid 


lt was Allan! 
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into 


friend who never failed 
‘I thought you weren't comir 
“7 thought 


ave tea with the 


to-day,”’ I whispered 
you were going tot 
Glynn-Rollinses ” 





bent so close 
that in one moment I seemed to fee] 
the pressure of his lips upon mune 


Before answering ne 


“I’ve had tea with the Glynn 
Rollinses,” he said implying that 
the Glynn-Rollinses were power 


’ 
less to hold him long away from me 
“And going to have 
more tea,”” he added comfortably, 
with you.” 
He chatted 
mother, who handed it to him, and 
with the other guests; a 


now I'm 


for a while w 


d then we 
sofa. He 
was not only in high spirits but he 


good-looking in 


went and sat on a remot 
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“Thank the Lord that’s over!” 
he said with a deep, heartfelt sigh. 

I laughed. 

““How brown you are!” I commented. “I never knew a 
What fun it must have been, 
sailing up! I'd love so to sail.” 

“Come sailing with me to-morrow!” he flashed. 

I shook my head, wondering ut to tell him. He should 
never know of the friction that had occurred between 
myself and mother on his account. I was glad now that he 
had not divined him. With these 
thoughts in mind I was completely taken aback by his 
next words. 

“Your mother’s been awfully kind to-night,” he said 
appreciatively. ‘“‘Said how much she liked the portrait; 
asked me to dine week after next, and to tea on Tuesday.” 

This change of front on mother’s part took my breath 


painter could be so brown. 






her attitude toward 


mm away. It hadn’t mattered that I had vouched for this man 
out of the depths of my being, with everything in me that 
intuitively recognized what he was; she had forbidden our 
association just the same. What had altered her decision? 
Mrs. Winslow. Whom Mrs. Winslow accepted, it was 

‘ meet that Mrs. West should accept. There was nothing for 
it but to get in line with the other sheep. Of my thoughts 

I showed nothing, but said eagerly: 

rs “IT hope you’re coming!” 

| “Of course I am!” was his prompt reply. ‘‘ Meantime, 
what about that sail? Come on! I'll get you back ina 
couple of hours. I swear I will!” 

» ¥ I beamed. There was nothing now to stand in the way 
of my accepting. 

4 


“Tt’ll be wonderful!” I cried. 

We looked at each other, radiant. 
sun went out. I had remembered an engagement. 
came it that it had slipped my mind? 

“T forgot,” I said. “I can’t. I’ve got to play golf at half 
4 past three.” 

‘Too bad!” Randall replied. “Oh, well; never mind.” 

His disappointment was evident, from his eyes all the 
way down to the sensitive tip of his chin. I found myself 
unaccountably contrasting that chin with Denning’s. That 
Denning had allowed his to forfeit something of its 


Then suddenly the 
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The Party Came Perilousty Near Being a Frost 


natural contours outraged my artistic sense. Adonis he was, 
beyond question; but Adonis “todate,” alittle blunted as to 


edges—a few pounds overweight. 
**Have you been doing any painting?” he asked with an 
effort, after a pause. “‘ You have! I can read guilt in your 


Confess!” 


eyes. 
I blushed furiously. If he 
partner and the subject of my sketch 
same, it would spoil our fresh start. 
~~ nly one sketch,” I depre« ated. 
ished it in a day.” 
Glancing toward the 
three late arrivals who had just come on from somewhere 


should discover that my golf 


were one and toe 





‘Nothing ata I fir 


at this juncture I saw two or 


door é 


else. Allan was one of them. He joined us at once, turned 
to Randall, offered congratulations and shook hands. How 
charmingly cordial was his manner! No reminiscence in it 


of that cool stare with which he had looked him over at 
their first meeting. Was this change due to the recognition 
of genius, or could it be that he, ft 


too, was one ol 
Instantly dismissing this suspicion, 


> 


he sheep? 


I yet had 
been endowed with foresight rather than hindsight. He 
ought to have recognized at a glance the quality of that 
face. . I had! 

“T only dropped in for a minute,” 
night, Barbara. Don’t forget our matcl 
you? Three-thirty. And do show Mr. Randall that sketch 
you did of me. She did a cracking sketch of me, Mr. Ran 
dall. Get her to show it to you. Make her!” 

He was off, and Randal! and I were left 
together. I knew what that line in his for 
that almost imperceptible quiver of the chin. He was 
drawing deductions at the rate of a million 

“Please,”’ I besought him, in acute distress, “stop think 
ing—what you are thinking! I might just as well 
sketched anybody. He happened along just when I wanted 
to sketch. When I want to sketch I sketch anything that 
comes along. I ss 

From these verbal involutions I was rescued by mother, 
who, approaching, wished Mr. Randall good night with the 


wished he 


d. “Good 


1 to-morrow, Wil 








uncomfortably 


id meant, 





a minute. 





have 





golf clothes Some day i would 
sketch him like that me leg 
thrown over the othe hair all 


crisped and kinked with fog; tea 
cup in hand. I would sketch him 
forty ways and show all the sketche to John Randall 
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for 
rhted in the thought of hurting 


just to see him wines was my mood that 


I de 
He began gossiping about people; I responded. It was a 





form of diversion | despised; but my ideas were ail out of 
kilter this afternoon—and it required so little effor He 
laughed at some rumor I retailed. I fo ved it up with 
another choice bit he laughed again, and the more he 
laughed, the hotter my cheeks flamed—the more excited 
and incohere I talked. 

‘Do you know,” he commented, sudder gt 
knee I've never known you to let y irself gr e t) 
before! B George You're wa ng ip! 

At this expression, | stared at hi: Cou ruc 
“mor helping you to wake up,” had |} ed the pe 
‘Vo e got to wake ud sometime. mu know! Ah, how 
soon I had begun to wake up! 

That night a formidable dinner occurred at our house, 
and I entered the drawing-room an f 
ind ant talk e1 ng from a med f 4 
monds and fans, a motion. No strikers gathered " 
treet corner could have given mor taka ‘ 
of indignant agitat 
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the idle alarms of timid and 
excited persons. For this 
reason the Special Intelli- 
gence Department kept its 
discoveries secret, and con- 
tented itself with endeavor- 
ing to locate the resident 
aliens connected with the 
German headquarters. 

It happened, therefore, 
that on August fourth, be- 
fore the declaration of war, 
upon the direction of the 
Home Secretary, the secret 
service of Great Britain was 
able to put under arrest at 
once twenty of the principal 
resident aliens acting as spies 
in the country; and they 
were able, immediately upon 
the declaration of war, to in- 
tern a great number of per- 
sons who had been under 
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Sceottand Yard Men Always Bring Their Captives to Jail in an Enclosed Yard, 
Se That They Will Not be Known Generaily 


Government has little precedent in its own history. 

On any day it may be called upon to deal with the 
problem of alien enemies. In the solution of this problem 
it will doubtless follow what seems expedient to American 
conditions; but the experience of Great Britain, under 
conditions in some respect parallel, may be cited as a 
guiding factor. 

The policy of England has been a careless liberality 
in dealing with all resident aliens. Deposed princes and 
the conspirators who had deposed them came with equal 
freedom to the English Islands. London was the head- 
quarters of all revolutionist propaganda in Europe. Every 
form of fanaticism was released there. The whole island 
was practically free to any alien upon the same terms as to 
the English resident. This national policy was in contra- 
distinction to that of any continental country. France and 
Germany required the registration of all foreign visitors. 

Consequentiy when war was declared the continental 
countries had an accurate record of every alien, on that 
date, within their borders. Great Britain was practically 
in the position of the United States at this time. It was 
not precisely in the position of the United States, for, as 
early as 1905, the government realized that the great 
systern of German espionage which had been laid down 
carefully over the whole of France had also been extended 
to the English Islands. At the suggestion of the Admiralty 
and War Office a Special Intelligence Department was 
organized to operate with the Home Office, Metropolitan 
Police, and the principal police force. 

This was a tardy initiative. 

Men like Lord Roberts, the Earl of Portsmouth, the 
Earl of Crawford, Lord Leith of Fyvie, Viscount St. 
Aldwyn, Lord St. Davids, the Earl of Selborne, Viscount 
Galway, Lord Curzon, and others, had warned the country 
in vain against a system of German espionage by resident 
aliens. But the force of these warnings was so slight that, 
even after the Special intelligence Department had been set 
up, it was found that the existing laws were so confused 
and defective that it was necessary to pass the Official 
Secrets Act. This Act, passed in 1911, undertook %o put 


He the present situation in the United States our 


the subject on a clear basis, and to extend the law to cover’ 


any information that might be conveyed to an enemy and 
be useful to it in time of war. 


Suspects Under Martial Law 


THIS precautionary measure proved to be of great serv- 

ice tothe English Government. Under it they discovered 
the central headquarters which resident aliens had set up 
in Caledonian Road, Lendon—an Intelligence Department 
conducted by a naturalized German who had been a 
resident of Great Britain for sixteen years. The authori- 
ties watched and shadowed the movements of resident 
aliens from this headquarters, but without taking any 
hostile action or allowing them to know they were being 
watched. Only when the resident alien, under the direc- 
tion of this central office, undertook to send documents of 
importance out of the country was he arrested. 

t was not the object of the Special Intelligence Depart- 
ment to institute prosecutions. Public opinion regarded 
German espionage in England as a nightmare of the fancy, 


special observation. 

The British Home Office 
believed that these precau- 
tionary measures, begun in 1905 and carried forward by 
the Special Intelligence Department, broke the backbone 
of the German spy organization, which had been estab- 
lished by resident aliens before the war. 

But this belief was not entirely justified. 

Unquestionably a precaution, even to this extent, had 
been of incalculable advantage. But, as the Home Office 
admitted, it was still necessary to take the most rigorous 
steps to prevent the establishment of any fresh organiza- 
tion, and to deal with individual alien enemies who might 
previously have been working in the country outside of the 
organization, or who might be sent to it in the guise of neu- 
trals after the declaration of war. 

In addition to these advanced measures the English 
Government acted with more expedition than one would 
imagine. The Aliens Restriction Act was passed on the 
fifth of August, and immediately the Home Office and the 
police, by an Order-in-Council, were given stringent powers 
to deal with aliens, and especially alien enemies. 

The Home Office and the police took over very large 
powers under this Act. 

They were now able to prevent any alien from coming 
into or going out of the country; they were able to divide 
the country. into districts and remove from these districts 
undesirable resident aliens. It was thought unadvisable to 
permit resident aliens, whether naturalized or not, to 
reside in the vicinity of naval bases, dockyards, munitions 
plants, or other strategic points. These sections of the 
country were laid off in prohibited areas. The following 
report of a military order is illustrative: 

“Notices to quit coastal towns adjoining the Tyneside 
district were yesterday served by the police, on behalf of 
the military authorities, upon persons regarded as undesir- 
able residents. The people affected include enemy aliens 
and naturalized aliens 
of both sexes; also, 
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Leading authorities in England advocated the trans- 
portation of all aliens to a distance inland of at least thirty 
miles from the coast. 

But these precautions were not considered sufficient. 
The Defense of the Realm Act was passed on August 
eighth, and Orders-in-Council under this Act were imme- 
diately issued. These orders covered, in the widest terms, 
any attempt on the part of either aliens or British subjects 
to communicate any information that “‘is calculated to be 
or might be directly or indirectly useful to the enemy.”’ 

The objects of these orders were to make espionage a 
military offense instead of a civil one, and to permit sum- 
mary punishment. Under this Act the offender could be 
tried by a court-martial and sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. The police and military authorities were empowered 
to make arrests without a warrant. Under the Defense of 
the Realm Act the police could take into custody, without 
any preliminary paper, any person whose behavior was 
such as to give rise to suspicion; and the one so arrested 
could be summarily turned over to the military authorities 
for trial by court-martial. 

This took the whole matter out of the hands of the civil 
authorities and put it into the hands of the military 
authorities. 


Stamping Out Internal Espionage 


ITH one stroke this Act did away with all the delays 

and safeguards the civil law might throw round either 
a British subject or an alien enemy charged with espionage. 
It enabled the military authorities to deal, in any case, with 
expedition. 

The Act provided that only in the event of the military 
authorities being of the opinion that there was no prima- 
facie case, on the charge of espionage or any other offense 
triable by military law, could the prisoner be turned over 
to the civil authorities. 

All internal espionage in Great Britain now became a 
war crime, 

The only distinction was that if one were tried under the 
Defense of the Realm Act the maximum punishment was 
penal servitude for life. If he were dealt with outside of 
the Act he was punishable with death. Practically the 
whole country, by this Act, was put into the same position 
as territory occupied by arms. The same methods of sum- 
mary arrest and court-martial trial were in effect all over 
England; and the only distinction was that the accused 
was imprisoned for life instead of being executed. 

It will be seen that civil jurisdiction was entirely set 
aside. This meant that the country would be protected 
against alien enemies by swift military measures; but that 
if any mistakes were made they could be afterward rem- 
edied. An accused person imprisoned for an offense was not 
beyond a reconsideration at some later date. 

While the authorities found it necessary to apply mili- 
tary measures to the whole country against the danger of 
espionage by alien enemies, the civil authorities also acted. 

The government thought it expedient to keep track of 
every alien in England. It, therefore, required every for- 
eigner, not naturalized, to register his address, give up any 





British-born descend- 
ants of aliens, includ- 
ing even the second 
generation. Excep- 
tions have ben made 
in cases of advanced 
age and extreme 
youthfulness. New 
addresses must be ap- 
proved by the mili- 
tary. Notices were 
also served on German 
residents in Sunder- 
land to leave the town 
and district and move 
into an area approved 
by the military au- 
thorities. The order 
applies to men, women 
and children, whether 
naturalized or not, 
and must be obeyed 
within eight days. 
The approved area will 











be about thirty miles 
from the coast.” 


FwOM GROWN GROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
A Scene on Embankment. 


The Police Were Picking Up Suspected Aliens All Over London 


























weapons, and not to leave his residence, for a distance of 
more than five miles, without obtaining special permission 
from the authorities. In addition to this, as has been said, 
all alien residents were transported from districts of mili- 
tary or naval importance. 

This registration was by no means so difficult as one 
would suppose. The post-office authorities were able to 
handle it everywhere, and in a very short time the country 
had a complete registration of all aliens, with a fairly 
complete knowledge of their movements. 

The authorities estimated that they had about twenty- 
seven thousand alien residents in England in 1915. At the 
opening of hostilities foreign residents were permitted to go 
out of England and were ziven a certain time in which to 
leave the country. This privilege was condemned by some 
of the military authorities, who held that it was merely 
permitting German and Austrian reservists to join their 
regiments. 

And when, on January fourteenth, the United States 
Embassy, acting for Germany and Austria, announced 
that German men over fifty-five and Austrians over fifty, 
together with all those physically unfit for military service, 
were to be assisted to leave Great Britain, this permission, 
zranted by the Home Office, was thought unwise by more 
than one English authority. 


Quick Results From Special Measures 


Bye pointed out, with great force, that men unfit for 
military service were not, under any rule that they could 
imagine, thereby unfitted for military espionage, and that 
it was merely a method by which information from all 
over England could be carried to the German and Austrian 
authorities. 

At the very opening of the war the Home Office gave the 
closest attention to the possibility of conspiracies to com- 
mit outrage. Naturally such conspiracies would be under- 
taken with the greatest secrecy; so that the only practical 
thing was to guard the railroad lines, munitions plants, 
and all means of communication, industries, public works, 
naval bases, and so on, 

From the beginning the Home Office assured the Eng- 
lish people that any alien enemy residents whom the police 
believed likely to be dangerous had been arrested and were 
being held as prisoners of war. It also announced that as 
soon as the military authorities desired it general action 
would be taken to arrest and hand over to military custody 
all Germans of military age, subject to exceptions which the 
Home Office thought necessary on grounds of public policy. 
Under these orders some ten thousand German and Aus- 
trian residents in England were rounded up in detention 
camps. 

The English authorities were of the opinion that these 
precautions pretty thoroughly broke down the system of 
espionage by resident aliens in England. They based 
their conclusion upon a significant fact: The English 
Invisible Service on the continent turned over to the War 
Office a German Army order. This army order disclosed 
that on August twenty-first the German military com- 
manders were still ignorant of the dispatch and movements 
of the British Expeditionary Forces. This seemed extraor- 
dinary, because for many days prior to August twenty- 
first large numbers of people in England knew all about 
the British Expeditionary Forces. 

Nevertheless, the Home Office warned the people that 
there shvuld be no relaxation in the efforts of the Special 
Intelligence Department and the police to prevent a spy 
system from being set up again in England byresident aliens; 
and it requested everybody to give the authorities any infor- 
mation with respect to suspected persons, They were to 
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make their report to the lo -— 
cal police, who were, in turn, 
to communicate with the 
Special Intelligence Depart 

ment. The people were ad- 
vised to communicate with 
their local police secretly; 
not to make any public ut- 
terance or any communica- 
tions to the newspapers. 

Sir James Henry Dalziel 
had advised the government 
toturn thewhole matter over 
to an Aliens Board. The 
Board should have entire 
charge of this feature of the 
national defense. He thought 
that such a method would 
be more direct, and would 
prevent any conflict among 
the three departments which 
were undertaking to work 
together—that is to say, the 
Home Office, the Police and 
Post Office Departments 
The English Government re 
jected this suggestion. But 
it is worth while to remem- 
ber it and to consider its —_ 
advantages. os 

Another thing of striking 
significance is the fact that 
Great Britain found it necessary in the midst of the war to 
revise its naturalization laws, and to exclude everybody 
whose good character could not be conclusively established 
and who was without an adequate knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. 

The Act contained, also, a clause of marked interest to 
the American Government. This clause gave the Secre- 
tary of State power to revoke any naturalization certificate 
obtained by false representation or fraud. The language of 
the clause is as follows: 

“Where it appears to the Secretary of State that a 
certificate of naturalization granted by him has been 
obtained by false representations or fraud, the Secretary of 
State may, by order, revoke the certificate; and the order 
of revocation shall have effect from such date as the 
Secretary of State may direct.” 

It will be observed that this provision of the Act gave 
the government power to revoke immediately any certifi- 
cate of naturalization and at once to deprive any natural- 
ized foreigner of his right of citizenship. This meant that 
the government could act quickly and with the summary 
authority of military tribunals against any naturalized 
foreigner, without being compelled to deal with him in the 
civil courts as a citizen. 

It is proper to remember that when war with a foreign 
country is imminent there is always a rush on the part of 
subjects of the foreign state to take out naturalization 
papers in the country in which they are domicileJ. For 
example, it is reported that in the first four days after the 
American Government had severed diplomatic relations 
with Germany five thousand subjects of the German and 
Austrian Governments presented themselves for naturali 
zation in New York City. 

Leading newspapers, strangely, commented upon this 
as illustrative of a great patriotic impulse on the part of 
these aliens, and a conclusive decision in favor of the 
American Government as against the governments of their 
birth. But has such a conclusion any justification in fact? 

Therush to natural- 
ization means merely 











that the foreigner in 
America wishes to 
avoid the discrimina- 
tion which might be 
shown against him in 
the event of hostilities. 
He has in mind the 
English detention 
camps and the rigid 
methods of sequestra- 
tion adopted against 
resident aliens in 
France and Germany 
on the opening of the 
war. 

The English author- 
ities assure us that 
enemy aliens who in- 
tend to remain in the 
service of their own 
government always 
take out naturaliza 
tion papers. They re 
port distinguishing 
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Attacking the Store of an Alien Who Was Aiso Heid az a Spy 


cases in which such 
persons have resorted 
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Several Aliens Were Caught in This Street, and in One Houre Rifles Were Found 
Between the Fieors and Buried in the Cetlar . 


to all sorts of devious devices in order to obtain thes 
much-prized documents. One English authority maintains 
that the naturalized alien spy is to-day one of the musi 


dangerous enemies to the British Government. 

We, therefore, hesitate to conclude that ne rush to 
naturalization is necessarily evidence of any great moving 
desire of loyalty to the American Government 

“Naturalization,” says an English author, “is one of the 
spy’s favorite devices, and surely one of his best methods 
of disarming any possible suspicion.” 

The experiences of the English Governm t seem to 
justify this conclusion. Adolph Ahlers, a naturalized for 
eigner, who undertook to send German reservists out of 
England, said, at his trial for high treason, that, though 
naturalized, he was at heart attached to his own counts 
Such experiences moved the English Government to pro 
vide a summary method for the revocation of a naturali 
zation certificate, 


Sequestration and Registration 


HE French Government has also considered this pro 

tective step. Early in the war alaw was proposed giving 
the French Government authority to withdraw naturaliza 
tion from persons who preserved their original nationality, 
or who, by reason of their attitude to the enemies of France 
are judged unworthy of French nationality. The American 
Government will do well to consider the advisability of 
this protective step. 

On any day the American Government may find it 
necessary to consider how it shall act toward resident 





aliens. Its quota of this element of population is perhap 
larger than that of any other government. The naturalized 
foreigner, having the right of citizenship, would be entitled 
to common protection under that right. And it must be 
constantly remembered that we have assembled a great 
patriotic citizenry under this class—a citizenry that ha 
already come forward with declared loyal intent 

Sut, against the dangers of misuse, authorit uld be 
given to revoke naturalization, after the manner of the 
provision in the English Aliens Act. We could dea h 
unnaturalized aliens by two methods or 

Sequestratior that is to say, by rounding up unde 
ables into detention camps. T! method is decidediy the 
most advisable with respect to all aliens under suspicien and 
such as the authorities have any reason to believe mignt 
develop into active enemie The Government Secret Serv 
ice, after an experience of almost three years, ought to be 
able to indicate at once such dangerous alic as it would 
be advisable to sequester in detention cam, 

The second step, in the light of the experience of the 
English Government, would be to remove all resident 
aliens from the vicinity of naval and army bases, munitior 
plants, submarine bases, coaling stations, and all places 
connected with the national defense 

Foreign experience shows that this provision for national 
defense ought to be taken at once upon the determination 
of hostilities 

After these provisions have been accomplished the Post 
Office Department ought to be empowered to effect a 
registration of all resident aliens from countries hostile 
to the government. This could be easily accomplished. 
Such a step would at once place before the authorities the 
residences and names of all hostile aliens in the United 
States. Later, then, if it should be deemed necessary, these 
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National Solvency 


F GERMANY pushed the United States into alignment 

with the Allies, coéperation with them would doubtless 
involve a more iiberal extension of credit, and the question 
of their solvency would take on new importance. Having 
borrowed eighteen billion dollars in thirty-one months, 
England is unquestionably as solvent as she was three 
years ago and no limit to her financial resources is in sight. 

Macaulay pointed out that the public debt—unprec- 
edented at that time—created by the wars with Louis 
XIV was regarded by many intelligent men as a menace to 
national solvency; yet “trade flourished, wealth increased, 
the nation grew richer and richer.” The far greater debt 
created a century later by the wars with France gave rise 
to gloomy predictions of bankruptcy. If a banker had 
been told at the beginning of the French Revolution that 
thirty years later the British Government would be punc- 
tually meeting the interest on a public debt of four billion 
dollars he would hardly have believed it. Yet again trade 
flourished and the nation grew richer and richer. 

It is often said the belligerents are mortgaging the future. 
But they are not spending the future; because that is 
impossible. The only thing that can possibly be spent is a 
dollar in hand at the present moment. So whatever England 
spends is money that Englishmen have in hand now. The 
nation is poorer because the money might have been invested 
in productive enterprises instead of being dissipated in war; 
but the power to produce is as great as it was before. It 
simply hasn't been increased as it should have been. 


In the Same Boat 


f yew railroad freight congestion and embargo in Febru- 
ary are reminders that Germany could not succeed in 
its designs upon England without inflicting an enormous 
loss upon the United States. We shipped to Europe last 
year three and three-quarter billion dollars’ worth of goods, 
while exports to Canada and in some other directions were 
a reflection of war demand. All trade and industry in the 
United States at present is more or less directly linked with 
this enormous export business. The price of nearly every 
commodity is affected by it. The German plan implied a 
virtual embargo upon shipments to Europe. That this 
would react disastrously upon business of all sorts through- 
out the country goes without saying. It would affect the 
prices of farm products as much as those of the steel mill. 
It wouid throw much labor out of employment. 

Submarines so far have usually kept well out of reach 
of war vessels, so while German submersibles were keeping 
merchant ships from reaching the Allies, English cruisers 
would keep them from reaching Germany. If the German 
“prohibited area” could be made effective, trade between 
the United States and Europe would be virtually suspended. 
The consequences to this country would, of course, be less 
lisastrous than to the Allies, yet sufficiently disastrous 
to warrant our resisting them. 

England’s 


command of the sea has been harshly exer- 
cised in this war, yet in practical effect it has seriously 
ippled nobody except her enemies. As to its practi- 
| effect upon ourselves, there is the record of three and 


cai 


three-quarter billion dollars of American goods shipped to 
Europe in a year. To acquiesce in Germany's assumption 
of control over any sea area she chose to prohibit would 
mean virtually to give up the sea altogether. It would be 
impossible for Germany to ruin England in that way with- 
out inflicting immense damage upon us. 


Conscription of Capital 


ADICALS in the British Parliament and elsewhere 

have been saying that conscription of men and labor 
should be accompanied by conscription of capital. In fact, 
that is about what has taken place. 

Up to the beginning of February the British Government 
had borrowed fifteen billion dollars for war purposes. This 
was four times as much capital as the London market had 
ever supplied, for all purposes, in a like length of time. We 
should naturally expect that when the demand for any- 
thing was multiplied fourfold the price of the thing would 
advance sharply. Under free play of competition the price 
of capital undoubtedly would have advanced sharply. 
But the government had a virtual monopoly of the invest- 
ment market and for this last war loan it paid four per 
cent net, after deducting income tax. At that price it 
secured over three billion dollars of fresh money. 

Commodity prices have risen two-thirds since the war 
began. In other words, a four per cent income, measured in 
purchasing power, is little better than a two per cent 
income in July, 1914. In a free market and without a 
powerful sentimental compulsion capital would no doubt 
have made better terms for itself. 

In announcing this last loan the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said bluntly the terms were the best the 
government proposed to offer, and he intimated that if all 
the money it needed was not forthcoming voluntarily on 
those terms, it would resort to other measures— presum- 
ably meaning a forced loan. But, in fact, while preserv- 
ing volunteer forms, conscription of capital has virtually 
taken place. The government gets capital on its own terms. 
Some bankers here who talk of a high interest rate on gov- 
ernment bonds in case the United States should have to 
borrow very extensively may keep that in mind. 


Business Combination 


HE Sherman Law has been on the statute book more 

than a quarter of a century; but the basic question 
with which it was supposed to deal—namely, May com- 
petitive business concerns combine?—is still an open one. 
Briefs recently filed by the Government in the Steel and 
Harvester cases ask a conclusive answer to this question. 

The broad facts in these cases are identical. Both con- 
cerns were formed by combining, through a holding com- 
pany, plants that had been independent and competitive. 
All the results of the combinations were brought out in 
voluminous testimony before the trial courts. It was not 
shown that either combination had used its dominant 
position in the trade oppressively; that it had unduly 
advanced prices, or lowered wages, or pursued competitors 
unconscionably. No harm to the public was proved. 

The trial courts decided one case in favor of the Govern- 
ment and the other against the Government. That is, on 
substantially the same set of facts and with all the court 
decisions for twenty years before them, they took practi- 
cally opposite views of the meaning of the law. 

The Government's contention is that such combinations, 
although no actual harm can be traced to them, must be 
dissolved because they are presumed to possess the power 
to do harm; that artificial restrictions must not be placed 
upon the competitive system through combinations of 
competing business. The defendants hold substantially 
that such combinations are permissible unless some actual 
wrong and harm can be attributed to them. The Govern- 
ment wants the cases decided according to a theory and 
the defendants want a decision according to the facts. 

The Supreme Court’s answer will have an important 
bearing upon the whole question of business organization. 


Niggardly 


E SPEND on public schools about one and a half per 

cent of the national income, or, say, one-fifth as much 
as we spend on alcoholic drink and tobacco. Our preten- 
sion of a deep interest in popular education is a good deal of 
asham. If we felt such an interest as we profess we should 
be spending three times the present amount, taking the 
country over. The backward states would be spending 
five or six times the present sum. 

For adequate instruction there should be double the 
present teaching force and public school-teachers as a 
class should be better paid. Many prosperous sections 
of the United States cling to a pioneer equipment for the 
education of children because they are too indifferent and 
too stingy to improve it. Much the worst disadvantage of 
farm life in various regions lies in the rural schools. 

It is by no means wholly from snobbishness that many 
people who can afford it send their children to private 
schools. It is because of an idea—founded on fact in too 
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many cases—that instruction in private schools, with 
fewer pupils to the teacher and greater attention to the 
individual pupil, is superior to that in public schools. 

If democracy is to justify the best democratic hopes, 
then every other political question that comes up is inferior 
to the question of the public schools, for that involves the 
fundamental thing of giving every child the best practi- 
cable start and opportunities as nearly as possible equal to 
his competitors. There are very difficult questicns of tech- 
nic—what should be taught and how; but they do not affect 
the general proposition that at least double the money 
should be spent on public education. 


Immigration 


& AGAINST the theory that immigration would be of 
negligible proportions for many years after the war, 
even if we put no restrictions upon it, the fact that our net 
gain in alien population in 1916 was greater than in 1914 
may have some significance. As compared with 1915 the 
number of immigrants increased by a hundred thousand in 
spite of all the obstacles raised by a second year of war, 
while the number of aliens departing from the country was 
smaller than in the year before by over a hundred. thou- 
sand. Departures, in fact, were but little over one-fourth 
the average for 1912, 1913 and 1914. If any inference can 
be drawn from decidedly increased arrivals and decreased 
departures in the second year of war it is not that immigra- 
tion after the war will be negligible. 

But if we assume that immigration will be negligible for 
many years, to say that we will admit only those who on 
the whole are most likely to make desirable additions to 
the population is still sound principle. It overthrows the 
theory that we are morally bound to hold an open door for 
whoever seeks residence here—a theory which, in fact, we 
have never practiced, for we have always put restrictions 
upon immigration. 


American Ships 


OR many months before July 1, 1916, the upbuilding 

of the American merchant marine had been engaging 
the attention of President, Congress and public. Since 
that date, according to a recent report in the Journal! of 
Commerce, one hundred and nine American ships of about 
one hundred and thirty-six thousand tons have been sold 
to foreign flags— half of them to Norwegians and the 
remainder to various nationalities. 

At the date of the report about two million tons were 
building in American shipyards—exclusive, of course, of 
war vessels. Three hundred thousand tons were for the 
Government, in the form of coast-guard boats, lighthouse 
tenders, and so on; four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
tons were for foreign owners; five hundred and twenty- 
five thousand tons were tankers or small craft; the remain- 
der included lake boats, so the net prospective addition to 
ocean-going merchant marine available for general trade 
was about five hundred thousand tons. 

A proclamation by the President under the new Ship- 
ping Act put restrictions upon the sale of American bot- 
toms to foreign flags, and the Shipping Board has moved 
for an amendment under which sale to foreign owners of 
vessels under construction may be prevented. 

It is an encouraging sign that the board gives no indica- 
tion of an intention to embark upon Government purchase 
or construction of ships at present; but the whole question 
of American merchant marine is still to be solved. 


Poor Team Work 


HEN President Wilson handed Count von Bern- 

storff his passport the situation was this: The United 
States had said flatly that merchant vessels plying between 
this country and England should not be sunk without 
warning, and Germany had said flatly they would be sunk 
without warning. At that moment an American liner lay 
at the dock in New York ready to sail. The obvious move 
was to take the women and children off the boat and send it 
out at once. 

The international drama had reached a climax. Ger- 
many and the United States confronted each other. One 
said “It shall!” the other said “‘It shall not!”’ A student 
of public psychology would have known that one declara- 
tion or the other should then be validated by an act. But 
apparently there was no codperation. The liner, it seems, 
waited for the Government to tell it what to do and a 
direct, open command from the Government to sail would 
have had the appearance of inviting Germany to knock the 
chip off its shoulder. Nothing happened, and when any 
drama comes up to a climax and nothing happens an 
important psychological value is lost. Any situation that 
works up to a breaking point and simply hangs there tends 
to grow stale. The incident suggests the lack of intimacy 
between Government and business. Having clearly stated 
the lowest terms upon which it would maintain friendly 
relations, there was nothing for the United States to do but 
go about its business, leaving Germany to decide whether 
it would accept the terms or not. 

















O FINANCE a war the United 

ernment could, no doubt, quite readily raise ten 

billion dollars yearly during three years at about 
four per cent interest. 

Two and a half years ago that statement would have 
been considered absurd; but meantime financiers have 
learned things about the borrowing powers of a modern 
nation that they had not dreamed of. 


States Gov- 
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4 For several years before August, 1914, there was a grow- 

4 ing menace of war in Europe. The Kaiser had shocked 
; | his good friend the Czar by appearing before him “in 
.' r shining armor,” as a reminder that he had better let Aus- 
4 a’s Balkan plans alone. The Morocco affair happened. 
pa Ge rmany lev fed an extraordinary tax on capital to 
i » strengthen imperial armaments. France raised the term 
r of active military service from two years to three. Russia 
, unde rtook a vast plan of military expansion. England 


? laid down more and bigger battleships. 

Amid these disturbing signs bankers, economists and the 
business community generally held fast to the reassuring 
idea that a great European war was almost out of the 
question, because the money to carry it on could not be 
found. Experts wrote a library on this subject, 
demonstrating to their own satisfaction that a war involv- 
ing four or five big nations, under modern conditions, 
would be so enormously expensive that even the richest 
states could not long endure the strain. 

There were many expert estimates as to what such a war 
would cost. Only a year before the war actually happened 
a very distinguished French economist made an elaborate 
calculation as to the cost of a war involving Germany, 

‘ Austria, England, France, Russia, Italy and Rumania. He 
figured that it would come to fifty-four million dollarsa day. 


whole 


All Guesses Prove Wrong 











| 
"| HIS calculation was pretty generally regarded as quite 
y extravagant—also, as supererogatory, because it was 

' held that a decidedly smaller daily expense would soon bring 
‘ the belligerents to their senses through financial exhaustion. 
The daily cost of the war, in fact, is almost exactly 

4 double what this French economist calculated it would be. 

yf War has been going on for two and a half years, and as 

hy yet there is not the slightest sign of financial exhaustion. 


Apparently, so far as finances are concerned, it can go on 
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FINANCING 


By WILL PAYNE «x: 


saving to the limit, and the whole national 


the one object. 


energy is bent to 


For example, in a banner year before the war the Londor 
market had absorbed about one and a third billion do!lars 
of new securities, that being the total of all the stocks, 


bonds, and so on, which were floated in the twelvemonth; 
and that was considered about the limit of 
capacity in the investment line. But in a year after war 
broke out the same market readily 
half billion dollars of government war loans. 
ance companies, and like 
in war loans than they would have 
rities. 
the 
loans 
employed at rising wages. 
At this writing the 
third great war loan; 


England’s 


and a 


Banks, insur 


absorbed four 


>» concerns, invested more heavily 
invested in other secu- 
that fed 


into war 


Prices were high and many lines of business t 
producing large profits, 
Labor that was not in the training camps was fully 


war were which went 


British Government is floating its 
and subscriptions, representing the 
savings of all sorts of business and all classes of people, are 


pouring in. The insurance companies alone have sub- 
scribed more than three hundred million dollars. On all 
accounts England has been borrowing at the rate of six 
billion dollars a year and Germany considerably over four 


billions. On the basis of comparative national wealth and 
income, then, the United States could borrow at least ten. 

As to our investments on a peace basis, stocks and bonds 
issued for new capital—excluding those issued to replace 
old obligations, and so on—and listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange in 1916, amounted to two billion dollars. 
Of course, taking the country over, many stocks and bonds 
representing investment of 1 capital were and 
not listed on the New York Stock Exchange—among them 
four hundred million dollars of municipal bonds 
About a billion dollars was invested in new buildings in 
cities and a large amount in real-estate loans for purposes 
other than city Judging by the 
England, France we could in war 
bonds at least two or three times the amount of our vis 
investments on a peace basis. 

In the European countries now at war, investment 
except in war loans—has almost stopped. Municipal and 
industrial extensions and improvements that would ordi 
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war ioar is she had ever belore sulba wd lor 

irities rhe same thing wo i happen here 

under a like national necessity Une may almost say 

at the Government could borrow as much mone as it 
could spend at home 

Another universally held ante-be ium opinion Was that { 

war continued more than a few months, and the belliger- 

ents were not bankrupt, the vy would have to bid higher and 

higher for capital, so that interest rates would to a 





height unknown in Europe for a century Experience has 
upset that calculation as completely as the one out 
speedy financial exhaustior 

England’s first war loan bore three and a } per cent 
and was sold at a small discount. The second joan bore 
four and a half per cent, and was also sold at a small dis- 
count. The third loan, exclusive of loans floated in America 
and of temporary financing at home, bears five per cent 
and is sold at ninety-five cents on the doll No minally 
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are subject to in 





ome tax income tax has 
bee moved up to twenty-five per cent on incomes over 
ten thousand dollars a year, at which rate the government 
withholds the tax. So the net yield to the investor, which 
means the net cost to the government, is only four per 
cent. Indeed, part of the new loan is in the form of a tax 
free four per cent bond; so, if a subscriber thinks the 
income tax may be boosted still higher he can insure him- 






self against that by taking the tax-exempt bond. 


Germany's War Loans 


ERMANY, with arather longer look ahead, began at five 
per cent and has floated five aggregating ne arly 
twelve billion dollars at that rate. The first loa: 
was offered at and a half cents on the 
cents interest 
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; for two and a half years more. narily take up much capital are mostly deferred. Govern peacetime the government has not so free a hand, because 
; In estimating how much a government could borrow for ment borrowing monopolizes the market. We have just it then comes into the money market in competition with 
j war the economists took the situation as they found it. Of seen that England in a year subscribed four times as much many other bidders for capital —railroads, public utilities, 
1 course, if a mittee and so on; and the 
. ment borrows a dollar patriotic fervor of a 
for war, or any other war is lacking 
purpose, somebody ces ee : Very good judges 
d must have a dollar to of the investment 
lend; and they simply <> >. market in the United 
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a half per cents, and the latter into the new 
fives. Germany achieved the same equitable 
end more simply by fixing the rate at five 
per cent in the beginning and sticking to it. 
Give our Government a monopoly of the 
investment market and that emotional state 
which a big war begets, and it could no 
doubt borrow ten billion dollars a year at 
four per cent. 

At the date of the November, 1916, re- 
port to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the resources of the national banks of the 
United States were considerably greater 
than the aggregate resources of the central 
banks of all the belligerent countries, in- 
cluding Japan; while the resources of our 
state banks were only a little less than those 
of the national banks. At the end of last 
June all the banks held six billion dollars 
of stock and bond investments, exclusive 
of government bonds held by national 
banks to secure circulation. In two years 
these bank investments had increased over 
a billion and a quarter. Life-insurance 
companies now hold over five billion dollars 
of invested assets, and a ten-year compari- 
WS an average increase near ten per 
year. Mutual savings banks have 
over five billion dollars, mostly invested in 
mortgages, bonds and stocks. These figures 
suggest the larger reservoirs that can be 
tapped for government loans. 

But if the Government had to borrow on 
anything like the scale indicated it should 
immediately resort to a radical increase 
in taxation. Next to issuing fiat money, 
failure to augment government revenue by 
sweeping increases in taxation has been the 
great fault in war financing. A heavy in- 
crease in taxation not only supports the 
credit of the state, often enabling it to 
borrow to better advantage, but enforces 
thrift. Many Englishmen advocated it on 
the latter ground alone. Yet, alone among 
the big belligerents, England faced this 
situation squarely, raising the government’s 
revenue, roughly, a hundred and fifty per 
cent—or from a normal of less than one 
billion dollars to two and a half billions— by 
ruthless taxation, which bore especially 
upon those abie to stand it. 

Thus, the chancellor was in a position 
to say recently that, notwithstanding the 
enormous borrowing and the huge rise in 
charge, if the country should re- 
turn to a peace footing, with government 
charges, other than interest, the same as 
before the war, present revenue, after 
paying bond interest and pensions would 
leave a surpius of about half a billion dol- 
lars a year, to be applied to the extinction 
of the debt. 
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National Sinking Funds 


It may be mentioned here that this latest 
British loan contains a sinking-fund pro- 
vision, though for many years a sinking 
fund for a government in England's posi- 
tion has regarded as an obsolete 
absurdity. In financing the Napoleonic wars 
Pitt fell in with an arithmetical crank who 
persuaded him that by setting aside yearly 
for the sinking fund a given percentage of 
each joan, and investing the sinking fund 
at compound interest, it would in due time 
produce a sum that would cancel the debt. 
The is practicable enough for a 
borrower who borrows once and then stops; 
but for one continually borrowing it 
means that he is taking out of each new 
loan the sums necessary to keep up the 
sinking fund for prior loans—in other 
words, that he is borrowing money to get 
himself out of debt. The new British 
sinking fund, however, has another object. 
By it the gevernment proposes to create a 
reserve with which it can support the 
market for government bonds—in other 
words, go into the market and buy bonds 
when the price fails. 

The revenue of the British Government 
before the war was not very much greater 
than the ordinary revenue of our Govern- 
ment. It was raised to two and a half 
billion dollars without crippling industry, 
handicapping production or materially less- 
ening theaccumulation of investable capital. 
Ourgovernment revenue could be multiplied 
in the same or a greater ratio. 

For example, the income of the British 
people is about one-third that of the Amer- 
ican people; but the British income tax is 
now yielding from seven to eight times as 
much as our Federal income tax—me aning 
the tax both on individuals and corpora- 
lis yield is some thirteen times that 
of our individual income tax. 

We adopted an income tax during the 
Civil War, when the population of the 
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country, North and South, was about a 
third what it now is, its wealth about one- 
twelfth the present figure, and its income 
not over one-eighth that of 1916. The Civil 
War income tax; finally, was five per cent 
on incomes over six hundred dollars but 
under five thousand, and ten per cent on 
those over five thousand dollars. In its best 
year it yielded seventy-three million dol- 
lars—or five millions more than our indi- 
vidual income tax yielded in 1916. 

With little over one-third of the present 
population, the Civil War income tax was 
paid by four hundred and sixty thousand 
persons, or about a hundred thousand more 
than are paying income tax now. 

On that showing it is certain that a 
Federal income tax could be made to yield 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. The 
exemption, it will be seen, was only six 
hundred dollars. That made it almost 
everybody’s tax, and almost everybody 
paid it. Without any elaborate machinery 
for collecting income at the source, eva- 
sions were probably negligible when the 
tax was at its best. Our present income 
tax provides elaborate precautions for 
catching income at the source; but it was 
designed to be a “‘rich man’s” tax, and a 
study of revenue returns raises a presump- 
tion that there are many evasions among 
those whose incomes are not far from the 
exemption line. Being a rich man’s tax, 
perhaps a good many citizens do not choose 
to regard themselves as rich men for taxa- 
tion purposes. 


The Excess-Profits Tax 


In 1867 the income-tax exemption was 
raised to two thousand dollars. At once 
the number of taxpayers dropped to about 
half what it had been. Within two years 
the yield of the tax had fallen off by half. 
Doubtless war fervor would put an end toa 
good deal of tax evasion. By rigorous ap- 
plication of the law the Government could 
put an end to much of it. Probably it 
could raise ten times as much by an income 
tax as it raised in 1866. 

The so-called “excess-profits” tax in the 
new revenue law is expected to produce 
two hundred and twenty-four million dol- 
lars of revenue. The tax is eight per cent 
on net profits of corporations and partner- 
ships in excess of eight per cent on the 
capital invested. This calculation would 
imply that the profits of corporation and 
partnerships in excess of eight per cent on 
the capital invested amount to two billion 
eight hundred million dollars a year. Eng- 
land’s excess-profits tax, or “‘war-profits 
tax,”’ takes fifty per cent of net profits 
above those earned before the war. Of 
course our levy of eight per cent could be 
decidedly increased in a pinch. 

The new Federal inheritance tax could be 
decidedly increased, with lower exemptions 
and higher rates for estates under a quarter 
of a million dollars. Stamp taxes could 
be reimposed, liquor and tobacco taxes in- 
creased, more revenue-producing import 
duties levied. In comparison with Eng- 
land it must be borne in mind that Amer- 
ican taxpayers have a big bill to shoulder 
for state and local government—amounting 
to at least one and a half times the cost of 
the Federal Government. All the same, the 
Federal Government, if put to its trumps, 
could no doubt boost its revenue to three 
billion dollars a year. 

Whatever it has lost, the world has 
found out how to finance a war. This in- 
credibly costly war in Europe, in fact, has 
been financed with less friction, less con- 
fusion, less bungling and breakdown of 
financial machinery than any other really 
great war. It shows a great development 
of the art of finance. 

It is true the first effect of war was 
panic—mostly a big bankers’ panic, as us- 
ual. But under the circumstances bankers 
might well be forgiven. The growth of 
international trade had dovdepel an 
enormous web of international debits and 
credits, which war threw into an appar- 
ently hopeless tangle. London banks held 
about two billion dollars of bills of exchange 
mostly based on foreign trade, which were 
uncollectible at the moment. London held 
several billion dollars of American securi- 
ties, which it might dump on the New York 
market. There was no telling where any- 
body stood. So finance simply shut up 
shop for a time. But, once the machinery 
was gotten into gear again, it has operated 
with remarkable smoothness. 

Money has been readily obtainable, not 
only for war but for everyday business pur- 
poses. At this writing, the interest rate on 
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call loans at London is three and a half per 
cent, and at Berlin four and five-eighths 
per cent. That a great amount of business 
aside from the war is going forward is evi- 
dent from the steady growth of British 
exports, which amounted to two and a half 
billion dollars in 1916 against one bil- 
lion nine hundred million in 1915; and to 
two hundred and thirty million dollars in 
January, 1917, against one hundred and 
forty millions in the corresponding month 
two years before. It is true that foreign ex- 
change has been in an altogether abnormal 
position, requiring great gold shipments as 
to England and France, and going to a 
great discount as to Germany. Neverthe- 
less, there has been money enough to go 
round among all the big belligerents, with 
no breakdown of the financial apparatus. 

As I said before, business is getting very 
little capital for extensions and permanent 
improvements. The investment market is 
almost completely monopolized by the gov- 
ernment. For example, new securities 
floated on the London market in 1916 footed 
up six and a half billion dollars against only 
one and a quarter billions in 1913; but 
all except about fifty million dollars of 
this was for government account, whereas 
in 1913 nearly a billion dollars was for 
cities, railroads, manufacturing, shipping, 
and so on—that is, for ordinary industrial 
and commercial purposes. This means, 
of course, that pretty much all ordinary 
building, extending and improving is being 
deferred until after the war; yet the ordi- 
nary business plant is kept going, and, 
though the British Government at the be- 
ginning of February had borrowed fifteen 
billion dollars, money for business purposes 
was comparatively cheap. It may be noted 
incidentally that the capital subscribed 
in 1916 was more than five times the total 
for 1913, which was a fair ordinary year 
showing how the supply of capital can be 
multiplied when a rich nation is put to the 
test. 

Except as to the foreign exchanges, the 
financial machinery appears to be working 
smoothly and efficiently in Germany and 
elsewhere. In a word, the world has found 
out how to finance a war. The remarkable 
success of the Bank of France in financing 
the Franco-Prussian war and the payment 
of a billion-dollar cash indemnity to Ger- 
many might perhaps be cited as a parallel 
achievement, and England had financed 
twenty years of Napoleonic warfare with 
remarkable success; but this country’s ex- 
perience in war finance gives little of which 
to boast. 

The Revolutionary War, of course, 
mainly financed itself. On that side it was 
such a welter of poor makeshifts which 
promptly broke down under the first strain, 
that even now students of the period have 
some difficulty in untangling the record. 
The Continental Congress had little apti- 
tude and little authority. Mainly it got 
money when and how it could, and the sev- 
eral Colonies did much the same on their 
own account. From all available data 
it has been calculated that the total in- 
come of the Continental Treasury, from 
1775 to 1783, measured in specie value, 
amounted to a little less than sixty-six 
million dollars, over half of which was ob- 
tained by the issue of paper money 


Printing:-Press Currency 


Like Revolutionary France, the South- 
ern Confederacy, and other hard-pressed 
belligerents, the Continental Congress sim- 
ply printed paper promises to pay, called 
them “money,” and handed them out to 
its creditors. It attempted to provide 
for the redemption of this currency by 
apportioning to each state the — 
it should be obliged to pay off. But, 
néither the Central Government nor the 
several states had visible means of paying 
the notes, their value soon began to decline; 
and as their value declined it took more and 
more of them to meet the needs of the gov- 
ernment. Up to 1790 the Central Govern- 
ment had issued two hundred and forty 
million dollars of this currency, and the 
several states had issued over two hundred 
millions more. At the beginning of 1779 it 
took eight dollars in notes to equal one 
dollar in specie, and by the end of the year 
the ratio was nearly forty to one. By the 
beginning of January, 1781, the ratio was 
one hundred to one. 

About then they ceased to be regarded as 
currency and were frankly regarded as 
jokes, being hawked about at one thousand 
dollars in notes for one real dollar. A Rev- 
olutionary writer says barber shops were 
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papered with them; sailors, being paid off 
in bundles of practically worthless cur- 
rency, pinned the bills over their clothes and 
paraded the streets literally covered with 
“money.” The great losses from this de- 
preciated currency no doubt fell heaviest 
upon those least able to bear them. 

When the War of 1812 came along the 
United States had a real Government, and 
that Government had the sound traditions 
bequeathed by Hamilton. It steered clear 
of fiat money; but its credit was weak, and 
it suffered throughout the war because of 
the stubborn refusal of New England, then 
probably the richest section of the country, 
to give the Government financial support. 
The war was highly unpopular there, where 
the shipping and commerc ial interests had 
been hard hit by Jefferson’s embargo. Of 
forty-one million dollars borrowed by the 
Government to the end of 1814, exclusive 
of temporary loans, the New England 
States contributed less than three million 
dollars. The Government’s six per cent 
bonds and temporary loans were placed at 
a progressive discount. A committee of 
Congress in 1830 estimated that, for loans 
amounting to over eighty million dollars, 
face value, the Treasury actually received 
only thirty-four million dollars, specie 
value. 

Civil War financing began rather prom- 
isingly; though Lincoln found the Treasury 
practically empty and the credit of the 
Government so low—due largely to war 
prospects—that in the winter before his in- 
auguration it had been obliged to pay 
twelve per cent interest on temporary 
loans. Secretary Chase recommended 
increase in taxation and an issue of short- 
term bonds bearing seven and three-tenths 
per cent interest rate high enough, in 
his opinion, to insure their successful flota- 
tion. Congress weat but a short way in 
meeting his recommendation for more 
taxes, but did authorize the loan. 


Civil War Finances 


then negotiated with a 
syndicate of Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia banks, which agreed to subscribe 
to a hundred and fifty million dollars of the 
new bonds at par, taking them in three 
installments. As the combined capital of 
the banks was only a hundred and twenty 
million dollars, and their total specie hold- 
ings half that, this was quite an undertaking. 
Unfortunately, however, the banks and the 
secretary presently fell ovt— partly because 
the secretary, like so many other distin- 
guished American politicians, was suspicious 
of the big banking fraternity. 

The mistake of failing to order a radical 
increase in taxation no doubt hurt the 
Government’s credit. Military and inter- 
national affairs developed unprosperously. 
At the end of the year New York banks 
suspended specie payments, and that ex- 
ample was promptly followed by banks 
elsewhere and by the Government. 

In that situation Congress resorted to 
practically irredeemable paper money, au- 
thorizing—in February, 1862—an issue 
of one hundred and fifty million dollars of 
legal-tender notes. That was the beginning 
of the greenbacks. Bankers and others 
protested vigorously, drawing upon expe- 
rience for examples of the dangers of such 
currency. But selfish motives were attrib- 
uted to the bankers. 

To Congress, meeting the Government’s 
needs by simply printing notes seemed the 
easiest way; and no doubt the country 
generally took that view. In congre sssional 
debates bankers were referred to as “‘usu- 
rers”; and it was held to be utterly in- 
compatible with the dignity of the United 
States Government to go “‘shinning round 
Wall Street” trying to borrow money when 
it possessed the power to issue money. 
Congress adhered to the dignified course. 

Probably no event in modern financial 

istory has been more discussed than this 
Civil War resort to legal-tender notes. Dur- 
ing the war the Government issued four 
hundred and thirty-one million dollars of 
them. Their value, as measured in specie, 
pretty steadily declined. At the beginning 
of 1862 a hundred dollars of notes were 
worth ninety-eight dollars in specie. In 
July, 1864, when the note issues ceased, a 
hundred dollars in notes were worth thirty- 
nine dollars in specie. 

This involved, of course, a great rise in 
the currency price of commodities, which 
made the war just that much more ex- 
pensive to the Government. The net effect 
of this paper money in increasing the cost of 

(Concluded on Page 88) 
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Water Storage Tanks on the Roofs of Down-town New York © Jackson & Whitman, N.Y. 


Where Long Time Service Is Desired 
Armco Iron Proves Its Economy 


Architects and contractors who plan for — long, low-cost service of Armco Iron Tanks 
lasting ethciency, and owners who seek great- — are in strong contrast with the repairs and 
est safety for their investment, specify Armco replacements that must be made constantly 
(American Ingot) Iron for Water Storage _ in inferior installations. Armco Iron is the 
Tanks. ‘The ease of construction and the most economical tank material. 





ARMCO IRON 
Resists Rust 


‘Armco Iron resists rust because Manufacturers know that Armco Armco Iron Tanks are made by 
it is pure—the purest iron made. Iron works easily, welds perfectly, S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., Fort 
It is almost wholly free from gas eliminates waste in making up,and Wayne, Ind.; ‘The Heil Co., Mil 
bubbles and pockets, as well as gives long service. That is why waukee, Wis.; The Leader Iron 
from impurities in solid form so you will find Armco Iron being Works, Decatur, Ill. Write to 
common to ordinary sheet metal. made into roofing, siding, fences, them for catalogs and prices. 
Armco Iron resists rust because it is metal sash, stoves, enameled ware, 
evenly dense throughout, slowly grave vaults, culverts, silos, closet “The Story of Armco Iron” 
and carefully made—reheated and tanks, safes, metal lath and many Sent On Request 
annealed until no part is more other products too numerous to A valuable book that telle hew bo prevent 
dense,more hardened than another. mention here. rust-waste and save money on up-keep. 
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™ EDWIN HINDERWICK 
} interrupted three months’ 
® debate by the directors of 
the All-Seas Shipping Trust by 
tepping forward and saying in a 
nodulated, thin voice: 
‘You gentlemen miss the point 
i this udden success of the 
hern Mail Packet Line. You 
weak of nothing but the fact that 
the company that lost its brains 
when Henry Barstow died is keep- 
old business and getting 
I believe I can assure 


Nobody ever asked F. Edwin 
Hinderwick what he meant when 

went so far as to say “I believe 
I can assure you.” This time his 
fellow directors drew back, silent 
and shamefaced One only, a 
tall, gray-bearded, pallid-cheeked 
magnate from Vladivostok, spoke 
hesitatingly: 

“Don’t make any mistakes, 
Mr. Hinderwick. Miss Barstow, 
vho inherited the majority of the 
southern Mail's shares, evidently 
has the entire loyalty of her sub- 
ordinates. And her line is some- 
what of a national pet too, Its 
ships fly the American flag. We 
are not too popular as it is. 


Hinderwick opened his cold 


gray eye 

“Mistakes?"" he said in a 
muffled voice. “The gist of the 
matter 1 that this small rival 
company has seized a flour con- 
tract that belongs to us. If Miss 
Barstow is actually in control—a 
girl of twenty-eight can’t be for 
iong-—-she must be tauglit to re- 
pect agreements and the rights 
of other 
“T don’t know anything about 
hat,”’ the other speaker went on 
with an expression of distaste. 
‘But somebody has shown a vast 
deal of energy and wisdom in tak- 


ing an old fleet, a directorate of 





three old men, a score of old cap- 
tains, and making of them into a a 
modern, dashing, machine fin- 
ished business concern that is 
fast getting control of the cream of the Pacific trade. 
Whoever it may be is no person to go at—er— clumsily.” 

Hinderwick did not change his sneer. 

“Ah!” he remarked. His fellow directors shrank back 

till farther into their seats; but they said nothing, and 

acquiesced without demur in leaving the problem to a man 
of whom they didn’t at all approve. 

Mr. Hinderwick belonged to the small, enviable class of 
those whose secret movements and thoughts are of im- 
mense interes urge group. Powerful and unscrupu- 
lous, he was hs and shunned. He was at once wicked 
and indispensable. By pure mass of wealth and undiluted 

rgy he dictated policies no man would own to, executed 

retly fought against, and, with it all, led 
essful and commended existence. 

Within two monthh after he had made his cool boast a 
door clicked to in the bustling offices of the Southern Mail 

: ‘rancisco and a rakishly capped miessenger boy put 
i vellow envelope before Ezekiel Ames, deputy chairman 
und general manager. The old man read the message, 

icked it into his waistcoat pocket, and proceeded out of 


lans every n 


openly suc 


his own room into another with “Domestic Business” 
painted beneath the name “James Matthews.” 

Captain Matthews,’ Ames said, “I guess we made a 

ake afier all in accepting that cargo from Luey 

Our Sybarite has been taken into Kirkwall by a 

h cruiser. I have a cable here from Hudson saying 

the Admiralty has affidavits that that Luey Shun 

ght is for Germany. Luey Shun told us on his word asa 

Chinese banker that it wasn’t; but someone has set the 

vuthorities against us. Third ship of ours to be taken in 


1 us made to stand the loss.” 


; 


MIs 


Matthews brushed his thin chin whisker with a sinewy 

and 

‘You and I have known Luey Shun for sixteen long 
id eurtiy. “‘Crooked? No, the crook is at 


is swearing our life away.” 





Four Abie-Bodied Men in New Uniforms Were Bearing F. Edwin Hinderwick 


“The Sybarite may as well be marked off our books for 
six months anyway,”’ Ames said with a sigh. ‘‘ And there’s 
forty thousand tons waiting for her and our other ships 
rightat Bush Terminal. It I don’t like the imputation 
on our good faith, captain.” 

“Hey?” Matthews said dryly. “You make a fuss over 
foreign business! That’s a risk during a war. But I’ve got 
my hands full right here on the coast. I told Angela not to 
fly too high. She persuaded you and me and Conrad to 
put two more steamers on the China run out of the Colum- 
bia River on that Export flour contract. It looked like half 
a million profit. But that business never had been ours, 
and we made enemies. Now the Export people are pointing 
to a clause in their contract allowing them to substitute 
tonnage where we can’t load a consignment in fo{o.” 

““Well?”” Ames demanded. “‘There’s only five thousand 
tons on the wharf at Portland and our Sulu is there this 
morning with hatches off to load it.” 

“Load it!” Matthews croaked. ‘‘The' Export people 
have suddenly wished another two thousand tons on us. 
The Sulu can’t carry a ton over five thousand. And there's 
a big Japanese freighter right alongside this minute ready 
to load eight thousand. The Export folks give us five days 
to supply a ship with seven thousand tons capacity or 
they'll charter the Jap. See?” 

Captain Ames’ old eyes glittered. 

“You and I have lived forty years in this business, more 
or less,” he remarked. “I guess we know what's doing 
when a crook gets started. Somebody—and it’s the 
All-Seas Trust—is after us. Secret information to the 
Admiralty! False oaths on information and belief! Secret 
dealings with weak men here and there. I tell you what, 
Matthews, they know that this line is owned by a woman. 
They know that Angela Barstow isn’t fit to deal with them.” 

“Fit to deal with them?” snapped Matthews, reaching 
for his old derby. “‘They don’t know Angela, cap’n. And 
they don’t know us either.” 


The general manager shook his 
head. 

“We ought to have a real, up- 
standing, two-fisted man at the 
head of this line,”” he mourned. 

*“*Man’?” repeated the other 
irascibly. ‘‘We’ll show ’em!” 

But when he was seated in 
Angela’s pretty sitting room, with 
a cup of tea awkwardly balanced 
in his great palm, Captain Mat- 
thews lost some of his assurance. 
Very carefully and laboriously he 
explained the situation and pre- 
dicted that matters would grow 
worse. 

“* Ames and Conrad and I know 
just how far a crook can go when 
he begins to fight underhanded,”’ 
he concluded. 

Angela contemplated her neat 
silk-shod feet. 

** Just one man?’”’ she suggested. 

Matthews waved his hand im- 
patiently. 

“When you get down to facts 
it’s mostly one man who has an 
idea,” he said. “‘ Andina case like 
this it isn’t likely that many men 
would agree to dirty work. They 
might shut their eyes and let a 
man try it, though.” 

Angela sipped her tea thought- 
fully. 

“Ralph Somerset was here a 
while ago,” she remarked pres- 
ently. “Funny! He wasawfully 
embarrassed! He warned me 
against trying to do too much.” 

“Too much!” Matthews re- 
sponded with scorn. “ He’ll never 
die of that trouble.’ 

“Still,” Angela protested 
mildly, “‘he gives me ideas some- 
times.”” Her eyes shone. “And I 
have an idea right now. You say 
it’s usually one man who is back 
of deals like this? You suppose 
this—ah—gentleman thinks that 
I am only a woman and helpless?” 

Matthews grunted an assent. 

“In that case,”’ she went on, “I 
believe I will work out the idea 
Ralph gave me.” 

Matthews rose. 

““With Somerset?”’ he demanded gruffly. ‘‘ You had best 
not confide the company’s business to too many people.” 

“T shan’t,” she replied. “It’s Ralph’s idea—which he 
didn’t know was an idea, poor boy—that I’m going to use.” 

“What was it?” 

“Oh, just an idea about aman! Don’t worry, godfather 

“T have to,”” he answered curtly. “I haven't a ship to 
send to the Columbia for that flour. The contract's worth 
half a million.” 

“Now just sit down again and give me the names of all 
the men who really have to do with this contract,”’ she 
coaxed. “I don’t mean the names of clerks. I want the 
big names—the men who can either let us have our rights 
or keep us from getting them.” 

Matthews carefully recited names and official titles. 

“You can’t do anything with thein,”’ he ended. “They 
would deny it. They aren’t letting anyone even suspect 
what they are up to, or why.” 

“T must think,” Angela responded. 

Captain James Matthews hesitated. 

“You know we aren’t worrying about things for our own 
sakes,” he croaked. ‘“‘We don’t aim to be rich and I guess 
we shouldn’t go broke too badly. But you oughtn’t to risk 
all your property, Angela. In fact, if things keep on the 
way they’ve been going the last two months I reckon the 
Southern Mail will haul down its flag in about six months. 
That is what we lock at. Captain Henry left us in charge. 
We don’t aim to bring his daughter to poverty.” 

“Pooh!” she said happily. “I'll never be poor as long as 
I have you boys with me. And a woman has her ways!” 


to the Stairs 


aw 
T NOON the next day Ezekiel Ames rose to receive his 
visitor and chief. 
“We've been talking things over,”’ he said. ‘“‘ Here come 
Conrad and Matthews now. We think we'd better make a 


concession.” 


Continued on Page 33 
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In the quest for efficiency it is the 
obvious that is most often over- 


looked. 


This is as conspicuous in the efficient 


transmission of power with belts, 
as a great railroad genius made it 
evident in the efficient transporta- 
tion of freight. 

In the haste and hurry of our na- 
tional development railroad execu- 
tives long overlooked the obvious 
truth that there were such things 
as unnecessary curves and reduci- 
ble grades—both dividend-devour- 
ing wasters of power. 

But the genius came and saw the 
obvious—demanded_ action—had 
curves straightened and grades 
leveled—and the stocks of his 
railroad rose hundreds of points. 

Had he been a manufacturer, he 
would have attacked power-wast- 
ing belts. 

For ordinary transmission belts are 
profit-squandering wasters of 
power—long unperceived because 
too obvious. 
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Belts Determine Dividends 


For engine and machine—power-pro- 
ducer and power-user—depend for 
their final efficiency on the BELT. 

The Belt is the connecting link 
the production chain. It deter- 
mines the efficiency of that chain. 

That is only another way of saying 
that belts determine dividends. 

Because executives are now begin- 
ning to recognize this obvious 
connection between power-trans- 
mission and profits, the use of 
Blue Streak Belts is increasing 
enormously in every industry. 

They are built to conserve power in 
transmission—cost records kept in 
scores of plants in every industry 
show that they do conserve it. 

The method of construction and the 
materials used compel efficiency. 

The specially-woven duck having a 
tested tensile strength 25°/, greater 
than that commonly used, makes 
for strength without power-squan- 
dering weight. 


To insure maximum pulley contact 


l~ RON 


Blue Streak Belts are made eéx- 
traordinarily pliable by impregna- 
tion with highest grade friction at 
enormous pressure. 


To make efficient use of the pulley 
contact thus obtained the belt is 
provided with a friction surface 
flexible, tough and gripping. 


What the tread is to a tire the fric- 
tion surface is to Blue Streak 


Belts. 


And no matter what the price of 
labor or materials the quality ol 
Blue Streak Belts remains the 
same. 


They are the best transmission belts 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company can make. 


The demands of safety for employes as well as 
the need for conserving power everywhere recom 
mend the use of Goodyearite The durability 
and heat-resisting qualities of this asbestos sheet 
pac king prevent the dangerous and costly blow 
outs chargeable to gaskets of inferior material 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Akron, Ohio 
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Ask Your Carpenter 


He knows saws. Pride in work well- 
done, and success in his trade, demand 
that his tools do their part. 


Ask the gray-haired carpenter whose 
Disston saws have built hundreds of 
homes. Ask the young workman whose 
Disston saws will build the homes of 
the future. 


The carpenter knows the joy of feeling 
a perfect saw drive its way cleanly 
through a piece of lumber. He knows 
that perfect temper and hang, teeth 
perfectly adapted to their work —all 
the qualities a saw should possess— are 
summed up in the word ‘‘Disston.’’ He 
knows the economy of buying quality. 


Our “‘Hand-Saw Booklet’’ tells you 
how to select, use and care for saws 
and the other Disston tools. Sent free. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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Continued from Page 30 Outside on the cobblestoned street Miss Bars 













































Angela fixed her calm eyes on the three old men, giving and ordered him to call a taxi. Installed within it, she and the rest are too honest. But I looked a man in tl 
each his own confidential! glance. curtly said ““The Park!” and made room for Simms eyes three days ago’’—she suddenly grew bitter-lipped 
“Yes,” Ames went on, “it’s been suggested, merely “Now how was the bribe offered you when you were ind I knew I belonged with the pirates. He met m« 
hinted, that if the Southern Mail will hand over that flour master of the Emperor and taking that barley to Hako cial He's quite the gentleman. He flattered me. He 
contract we won’t have any more trouble.” date?”’ she demanded n the shipping business. And | saw into his ey Ug 
“*Suggested’?”’ Angela repeated quietly. “By whom?” Captain Simms laid his derby on his broad knee and Captain Simms nodded gravely 
Matthews shook his head. Martin Conrad answered: frowned. I get i,” he said briefly I've been there.” He 
“Just a suggestion. They’re often made when a dispute “Like they always do,” he growled sent a man so t t in a low voice: “And they tried to say | was a 
arises. And in this case I believe the man meant well.” crooked that nobody would ever believe him on eart mon murderer! 
“The same man who schemed with the Export people to Ames laughed at me when I told him—said everybody Angela smiled faint 
take advantage of a clause in the contract to throw business knew the man for a crook, and I was a fool to think any They may say hard t gs about us 1 time. B 
to a Jap?” she demanded. “The s same person who got body would trust him on such a business. W! a \ uu do what I say?” 
someone to make false affidavits in England?” exactly what the men who tried to wreck your ship I ’ Captain Simms said sob« What do 
Hasty disclaimers came from the three, but Angela was expected people to say. And which is why they alwa t er —gentleman call himself?” 
not satisfied. pick a man so low to do dirty work that nobody will take By his right name,” she replied pleasant F. Edwin 
“T wouldn’t trust him,” she said. ‘You admit that there him seriously. I knew he could come through with } Hinderwick. He's a director in the Ultra-Asian and the 
is crooked work going on to wreck our company. I know! promises. But what was the use of making a fuss? I Purple Sta lines, and he’s smooth and he vicked 
How about the bribe offered Captain Simms if he would let kicked him out of my cabin and kept my ith shut and he’s conceited. That's where he f nto 1 nei! 
that barley cargo catch on fire?”’ I told Captain Ames and he laughed at me.”’ M Barstow’s eyes gleamed. “I forgot name and 
“Simms is not safe,’”’ Ames returned. “The reason such Angela beamed where he came from. And I looked my very best all the 
an offer was made him—if it was made—was that Simms “Of course he would!” she responded. “‘He wouldn't ti I couldn't remember he was in the shipping business 
has a bad reputation.” admit that people did such things as bribe captains and and the man actually crawled to make me understand who 
“Why did you engage him as master of the Emperor?”” burn ships. But I—I believe I'ma he was. ‘I believe I can assure you that our interests 
she asked. little of a pirate myself. How mucl are nnected,’”’ she quoted. “The only true thing he 
“Needed him,” Matthews putin. ‘Simms’ reputation of a one are you? : 
isn’t bad as a shipmaster and navigator. It’s bad as a man- Simms laughed t man hasahu ed weak points; a crool 
handler of crews. He was skipper of a whaler for a while ““T’ve been master of ships since I I emarked sagacious! 
nearly hanged a couple of times. But nothing was ever was twenty-one. I’ve traded on the Quite right!"" Angela assented 
said about his being crooked - China Coast with cargo paid for in Mr. Hinderwick’s is wanting to be 
‘I’m not saying it now,” Ames hastily put in. “I’m chits handed me by acoolie. I sealed thought a dreadfully dangerous man 


Maybe he is. We Nall Se€ 


merely explaining why people wanting a dirty job done in Bering when the smell! of fur was 
a We shall,” Simms said fervently 


would approach Simms. Anyway, he’s a kind of embarrass- enough to hang you. I’ve been up 


ing man to have on the pay roll.” against all kinds of deals I never I'm not overlooking that bribe 
“He took the Emperor smack into port without a ton would have dreamt of. There isn’t Hinderwick! Now where 
spoiled,” Matthews remarked acrimoniously. “And that a crookeder game in the world thar He stops aboard the yacht of a 


Was something.” running ships when crookedness is frienc of mine,”’ Angela answered 


Angela tapped the chair arm impatiently. the play. And I lost out because I a very good friend and a very good 


“That question is over with,” she remarked. “Now I bucked the crooks. I hate’em! But yacht. Both have the ise 
want to be sure of certain facts. As] understand your hints when it comes to out-and-out scrap- ‘I think I see,” Simms responded, 
and innuendoes, you think some man in a rival line has_ ping, with nothing on the horizon ‘partly. Shanghai yur next port.” 


‘How stupid you 


sponded impatier 


gone to his partners ae said ‘Let me have a free hand except a feather of smoke, I like i 

in putting the Southern Mail out of business.’ And the I was born a pirate. And I’m noth- 
directors looked at him and turned their honorable backs ing but a kicked-about skipper of a wick is a very 
while he went out. They'll never ask any questions and freighter, with the general manager 
he'll tell them no more than they wish to know. Is that sniffing when I come round to se¢ 


nim a very Ssmail mar 





his own game. We hay 





the way business is done?” whether I ain’t tainted with graft time, captain. There's a contract up 
“Not by this line,”” Ames said sternly. Angela smiled. Angela nodded in Portland the Southern Mai 
“You are a dear! But suppose I tell you that I want a “I’m not going to going to keep. Mr. Hinderwick ha 
free hand, will you agree to turn your backs and never ask ask you todoanything made it his business to interfere with 
any questions? And be proud and upright my flag all over the world. O this 
and moral, and de spise people that come morning the Jac queline was refused 


and wag their heads and say you knew? clearance from Mororan on the ground 





There was a mortal silence in the big that she had more coal than was needed 
office. The three old men blinked and for her voyage And Kirkwa full of 
covertly glanced at each other. Finally our ships held up till the authorities can 
Matthews, having wordlessly gathered the verify reports made to then ym secret 


yurce All Hinde ick! And, there 
we shall proceed to protest to Mr 


consensus, spoke mildly: “Angela, you 
just keep out of this. It’s no business for 


awoman. Go and—and play with 





Ralph Somerset.” a extracted twosms ewspaper 
Witt a single ob] que glance she ¥ mm her hand rt i offered 
silenced her darn tart Then »! ompa ” le i them 
with the crispness of authority she puzzled face 
spoke: 7 see | tne irst i h Edwin 
“You remind me often enough wick wv be Portland three 
that this is my line. Go ahead ! » complete the orga 
and make all the protests you are if e new Astoria-Port A 
able to with the Export folks in } Line he remarked I sox 
Portland. Keep right after them Sut th He held up the ynd 
week in and week out. Next g. “What in the i yu 
month have two vessels in the to have to d t ale of 


Columbia River ready to load any 
amount. I’m going to fight. 


Captain Henry Barstow’s flag | ute partic 
isn’t going to be hauled off a , he vour affa Mv affa 
single trade route. And you'll let F. Edwin Hinders expect 
me have one hundred thousand Portland e date se he 
dollars to-day to do as I please gning up of e Ast Port 
with, and introduce me to Captain thur ( ur good 
Simms.” iend’s yacht t ( ; T os 
“But, Angela!”” they cried in ted to g , " [ 


unison. 
“Pooh!” she breathed affec- 


tionately. tax ircle NY 
Then: “Put a hundred thou- nd ‘ f ( le 
sand dollars to my credit in my Gate Pa hile Ar ‘ 
bank this afternoon, and send for on ed ets , 
Captain Simms.” pa e-faced Isra 
Promptly Israel Simms responded to Simms wl he had to a 
the summons and was duly introduced to ’ the follow 





his superior. Angela looked coolly at the 


bronzed, elastic stepping, sullen-eyed man. drew é é 0h 
Apparently satisfied, she nodded to the Her e thousand 
three oldsters, picked up her skirts and t tar Whe ! 
departed, Simms following her with a de- each Seatth i ifift 
fiant expression of readiness to receive his thousand more in the ' 


discharge from the service. A Boyish, Stern Face Upturned Brightened at Sight of Her i B 


On Chicago's 


Great Arter ry 


of Business, 


Hotel LaSalle is fortunate 
in its convenient, interest- 


ing location. On LaSalle 
Street at Madison it isin the heart 
of Chicago—that great central 
market where the world’s big men 
meet. And typical of their accom- 
plishment and serving them 
with efficient hospitality, stands 


Hotel 


la Sale. 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


Whether visiting the city on busi 
ness or pleasure, men and women 
who know choose Hotel LaSalle 
for the maximum of careful, un 
obtrusiveattention. Perfectionin 
every detail of food and service, of 
urroundings and appointments, 
has made this famous place a 
recognized factor in our national 


RATES 
One person Per day 
Room with detached 
$2, $2.50 and $3 
foorm with private 
bath $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 
Pwo persons Per day 
Room with detached 
$3, $3.50 and $4 
th private bath 
an $5 to $8 
vith double 
$4, $4.50 and $5 
§ Rooms with Bath 
person $5 to $8 
$6 to $9 
Four persons $7 to $12 
834 ith private bath 


i © “ 
Three persons 


1026 rooms 


La Salle at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 
Ernest J. Stevens, Vice-Pres. and Mer. 
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thousand coin at Wells Fargo Express. 
Can you do it?” 

Simms took the little check and folded it 
up with steady fingers. 

“It’s never been done," he remarked 
capably. “‘I hope to heaven it will never be 
done again. I'll do it.” 

Angela slowly spread a silk scarf on her 
lap. 

‘You see this bird of paradise embroid- 
ered on this corner?” she inquired. ‘I be- 
lieve that will make an excellent flag for 
you.” She tossed the silk into his hands. 
“Take it.”’ 

Captain Simms folded it and put it with 
the check. 

““T have the dates down,” he responded. 
“Now if you'll just get me to the ferry I'll 
start for Seattle and Bremerton navy yard.” 


ami 


HE following afternoon the careless and 

casual Ralph Somerset stopped his road- 
ster outside the Barstow mansion and 
entered to ask for a cup of tea from its mis- 
tress. She received him with her usual good 
nature, gave him the tea, and balked a 
dozen attempts of the handsome youth to 
descend to sentimentalities. 

“T am thinking seriously of going with 
you when you sail for Astoria with that nice 
Mr. Hinderwick,” she said. “I almost 
telephoned your aunt I would go. But 
maybe you and Mr. Hinderwick will have a 
lot of business to talk over. I really believe 
you are thinking of going into his new big 
company.” 

“You are the one who has been urging 
me to do something worth while,”’ he said. 

“That's the very reason I don’t want to 
interfere,” she protested, ‘just when you 
are taking a serious interest in life.” 

“Hinderwick is really on the inside,” 
Somerset explained. ‘‘He’s the big man in 
a dozen combines. He doesn’t say much, 
you understand. Too shrewd. But I’m 
being let in ona good thing. As Hinderwick 
suggested, I’d be in a position to—to kind 
of work in with the Southern Mail, offer 
friendly services, and all that!” 

Angela smiled. 

“Exactly! I didn’t dare hint it to you, 
Ralph; but Mr. Hinderwick knows so 
much. It would be so nice to have a friend 
in another big line. That’s why I don't 
want to intrude! I might spoil things.” 

“Not a bit of it!” he returned joyously. 
‘It’s all settled—on the Q. T., of course. 
Hinderwick says one must learn not to talk. 
But there’s nothing to hinder your going 
with us. Aunt Elizabeth will be overjoyed. 
She’s so lonely. And she can’t entertain a 
man like Hinderwick, anyway.” 

“You will have to put off sailing till the 
very last minute,” she said musingly. “I 
have engagements I simply can’t break till 
the twenty-third.” 

“Pretty late,”” he responded. ‘That 
gives us only two days to get to Portland. 
But the Curlew can step, and I'd wait till 
the last minute on a chance of getting you 
as my guest. 

‘Count on me,” she said cordially. “ But 
you must positively stay away till then and 
not interrupt me. Entertain Mr. Hinder- 
wick and get all your business settled first. 
I’ i want you both to entertain me on the 


The following week Angela stayed away 
from the Southern Mail office and responded 
to Captain Matthews’ daily telephones 
with pleasantries. But in the secrecy of her 
own room she spent serious hours over the 
steadily flowing streams of brief telegrams 
that arrived from Seattle and were signed 
*‘Paradise.”” They read as follows: 


Auction priceforty-fivethousandstripped 
except machinery. Tug to-morrow to haul 
vessel’ to West Seattle. 


Survey made. Fifteen thousand fits for 
voyage to West Coast Mexico. Coaling 
now. Crew gathering. 


Reported in morning papers former 
cruiser bought for collier by Mexican capi- 
talists. Three funnels or four? 


Four funnels goes. Electric wiring badly 
messed. Coal all in bunkers. Papers hint 
at purchase by Central American republic. 
Crew assembling slowly. Picked men. 


Townsend to-morrow afternoon for stores. 
Charter to Guaymas to load spiles outside 
port. Paint four thousand dollars. 


Spiles load day after to-morrow. Crew 
on board. Steam up. Sail from straits four 
days. 


EVENING POST 


Back from getting cargo. Clear Guay- 
mas this afternoon. Wireless inspected and 
O. K. 


S. Protest, at Sea 17 September. 
Thirty-three milessouth Flattery. Steam- 
ing six knots. Light northwest breeze, 
smooth sea. Fog. 


S. Protest, at Sea 18 September. 
Fog. Smooth sea. Steaming eight knots. 
Code PTS. All well. 


There were others, but these marked the 
various steps in the accomplishment of her 
plan, and Angela waited for the final word. 
It came late one evening: 


S. S. PROTEST. 
Forty miles northwest Columbia 
Very thick weather, southwest wind, 
heavy swell. Send orders. PARADISE. 


With a swift brush of two hands she 
swept the accumulated messages into a 
drawer, locked it and went to the telephone. 

“If youare so dreadfully anxious, Ralph,” 
she said clearly to the person who answered, 
“I might be ready early in the morning.” 

Grateful monosyllables floated back. 

“At six o’clock? You say your captain 
thinks bad weather is due? Aunt Jacqueline 
will suffer, won’t she?” 

Once the Curlew was at sea and sweeping 
gracefully up the California coast over a 
smooth sea, Angela Barstow assumed an 
unusual and flattering attitude of depend- 
ence on her host. At moments her abdica- 
tion of her old independence and authority 
was almost embarrassing. He had some- 
what boasted to Hinderwick of Angela’s 
capacity for affairs, and now she openly 
confessed that business worried her, that 
she was incapable of understanding it. 

“‘Mr. Hinderwick and you, Ralph, have 
convinced me that a woman ought to take 
advice of experienced men. Godfather 
Matthews means so well; but he’s old and 
timid. Things bother him. Nothing seems 
to bother either of you. I know what a big 
thing you are both going into! Oh, I hear 
things!”’ 

Again she prettily took it upon herself to 
inform Ralph on the high qualifications of 
his guest. 

“Tt’s like Mr. Hinderwick not to tell,” 
she said. “But everybody in the shipping 
business knows he’s the head and front of 
the All-Seas Trust and a dozen companies 
besides. I know he'll make your new line 
wonderfully successful.” She glanced to 
the cold-eyed Hinderwick and went on: 

‘They told me at the office we simply 
would have to share our business with the 
new line.” 

Ralph flushed. 

“That’s all right,” he said modestly. 
“Hinderwick and I agreed on that. Of 
course with your old-fashioned directors 
you'll stand at a disadvantage, but don’t 
let that worry you, Angela. I’m going to be 
there!” 


““Coéperation is the life of modern busi- | 


ness,”’ Hinderwick remarked casually. ‘I 
know I—our lines always work for the com- 
mon good—friendly offices, and all that, 
confidence, and so on. Then one has friends 
when it’s a tight pinch.” 

Angela nodded gravely. 


“T have alw ays felt rather lonely,” she 


murmured. “I simply can’t understand all 
they try to tell me. 

Hinderwick laid aside his frosty manner 
for good and exerted himself to promote 
the understanding suggested. Far into the 
night he skillfully interrogated and gave 
advice. He was glad to be of assistance. 
He referred to Mr. Somerset as “my able 
coadjutor,” and spoke ef combinations 
of extraordinary extent and power, dropped 
hints of a future “unforeseen by the gen- 
eral public,” and finally clinched his smooth 
arguments with a smiling “We'd better 
let Miss Barstow into our new line, eh, Som- 
erset?”’ 

Angela glowed gratefully. As she passed 
to her room Ralph halted her: 

“I told you I'd get into something worth 
while, old girl. The two of us might do 
wonders? Well, good night.” 

her cabin Angela undressed slowly 
and thoughtfully. Once or twice she seemed 
to wince at some recollection, but com- 
pressed her lips determinedly. 

The next morning Hinderwick followed 


up his advantage and made himself amaz- | 


ingly interesting and helpful. Angela poured 
out to him story after story of her diffi- 
culties. He solved them masterfully. He 
gave her to believe that he already had a 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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MOVING VAN, 
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DANGEROUS 
CURVE. 
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him —he’s the kind who crosses 
streets without looking up. He too 
must be told that you’re coming. 





A woman on a shopping errand. 
She’s thinking of clothes and shoes 
and groceries and the baby at home. 
She also crosses streets. And your car 
is bearing down upon her unnoticed. 
She too must be warned. 
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Half an hour later — you're in the 

country. There’s a car ahead. A car 
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Continued from Page 34 
pretty fair insight into the affairs of the 
Southern Mail. 

“‘ And the last straw was when poor Cap- 
tain Matthews came to me and told me we 
had lost a flour charter up in Portland to a 
Jap,” she complained finally. “He couldn't 
understand it at all!” 

Hinderwick smiled. 

“| suppose not. As a matter of fact, we 
have got to allow foreign countries a little 
of the business—feed them along, so to 
speak, till we can combine and crush them. 
No need of making enemies when we have 
to do business with them.” 

“Oh,” Angela murmured, “do you have 
trouble with the Japanese too?” 

“We try not to,” Hinderwick answered. 
“ Codperation—the strongest combination 
wins. And the prize is a big one.” 

Angela changed the conversation and 
did not revert to the subject again. But 
that evening, as they sat under the great 
space of the starry sky and talked to the 
steady beat of the yacht’s engines, she said 
abruptly: 

“You said this morning that the prize 
you were contending for on the Pacific was 
a big one, Mr. Hinderwick. You excite my 
curiosity. What is it?” 

Hinderwick blew the smoke of his cigar 
thoughtfully from his thin lips. 

“Half an empire,” he said curtly. “They 
can say what they like, but trade follows 
the flag. Trade and empire are insepara- 
ble.” 

“That sounds like a hard saying,” she 
responded 

The nattily dressed wireless operator 
stepped up and handed her a message. She 
unfolded it, read it, and glanced westward 
out over the gleaming sea. Then she looked 
up at her host. 

“Such a funny message, Ralph!” 

She gave him the paper and he peered at 
the writing. 

“*Bird of paradise in full feather,’”’ he 
read. “*What does it mean?” 

Angela swept a blue scarf from her shoul- 
ders and spread it on her knee. 

“It’s a device I always have embroidered 
on my things,” she explained. “See? And 
I always like captains of our steamers to 
get me a real one if they can.” 

F. Edwin Hinderwick laughed apprecia- 
tively. 

“I tell you, Miss Barstow has the right 
idea of a woman’s ownership of a steamship 
line! She leaves the business end to the 
directors while she collects fine feathers!” 

Angela turned her eyes on the speaker 
and Somerset detected in them something 
which made him hasten to change the sub- 
ject. 

“I say, can you see that steamer out 
there?” he asked 

Miss Barstow glanced at the dark, low- 
lying vessel that was running along the 
horizon, and murmured: 

“It looks like a passenger ship.” 

Hinderwick sat straight up in his chair 
and sniffed. 

“It’s a cruiser,” he said stiffly; “‘and an 
odd type. Somerset, have your sailing mas- 
ter here and let’s have his opinion on that 
ship.” 

There was an uneasy ring in the man’s 
tones, and Somerset summoned his skipper, 
who nodded his head and stated that it was 
indeed a cruiser, and decidedly affirmed that 
he neither knew nor cared for its nationality. 

“Four funnels!"’ Hinderwick remarked, 
fixing his pale eyes on the apparition. 
“Now “4 

The skipper’s keen eyes saw something 
else. He stepped over and whispered to his 
owner. 


Somerset laughed 
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“Nonsense,” he said. “we're a yacht! 
They aren't even watching us.” 

As he spoke a long pencil of extremely 
brilliant light shot from the foreward part 
of the cruiser and swung round till it rested 
on the yacht. In that intense and dazzling 
glow Angela sat motionless and serene. Her 
eyes did not remove themselves from Mr. 
Hinderwick’s face. The light rested on the 
yacht a moment, and was then switched off 
In the consequent darkness a yellowish-red 
spot flamed in the direction of the cruiser, 
and almost immediately a whirr, followed 
by asharp zip-zip, told of a shot fired across 
the yacht’s bows 

**Get inside the three-mile limit!"’ yelled 
Hinderwick. “It’s a roving cruiser!” 

The sailing master stepped to the rail 
and jerked a handle. 

Suddenly a gong clanged below and the 
engines came to a stop. He stood there 
staring out into the darkness. Presently 
he remarked: 

““She’s running down to us, Mr. Somer- 
set. Wants to board us, I reckon. I sup- 
pose we shall havé to let her.” 

In the ensuing tumult Angela slipped 
down into the cabin and quickly locked the 
door of the room she knew to be Mr. Hin- 
derwick’s. 

Then she returned to the deck unnoticed 
and watched proceedings 

The cruiser emerged from the shadows 
and showed herself a high-riding vessel of 
considerable tonnage. Angela could see the 
long, slightly tilted muzzles of four great 
guns projecting from the two turrets on her 
deck. 

Smoke issued in vast clouds from her 
four funnels. Very few lights shone along 
her steel sides. 

“Launch is away,” the sailing master of 
the Curlew said presently “We'll soon 
know what all this is about.” 

In a very brief time Angela heard the 
puffing of a steam launch alongside and saw 
Hinderwick peering at it over the rail 
What he saw seemed to decide him He 
slipped back and away down to the saloon. 
Through the skylight she saw him try to 
open his room door; then turn angrily toa 
bewildered servant. 

In two swift strides she was at the yacht's 
rail. A boyish, stern face upturned bright- 
ened at sight of her. 

The youth touched his gold-laced cap, 
swung himself up, and whispered to her as 
he stopped: 

“Name of Mills. Cap'n Simms said to 
bring Hinderwick off.” 

“Down in the saloon trying to get into 
his room—valuable papers,”’ she returned 
in a hasty whisper. 

The young officer whirled, called to four 
men who leaped on deck, and curtly or- 
dered them below to watch that no papers 
or luggage were disturbed. Then he politely 
addressed the captain of the Curlew and 
demanded to see his documents and his crew 
mustered. 

The captain stood on his rights 

“Who are you, sir?” 

“Lieutenant Mills, of Her Majesty's 
cruiser Protest,’’ cametheresponse. ** Please 
lose no time.”’ 

The sailing master cast a single glance at 
the dark bulk cradling in the long swells to 
port, and yielded 

“I don’t know what majesty nor who 
‘her’ is,”” he muttered to his mate; “but 
that cruiser means business. Hello, what's 
this mean?” 

Four able-bodied men in new uniforms 
were bearing F. Edwin Hinderwick to the 
stairs leading on deck. They were treating 
their prisoner with anything but respect, 
and the outraged magnate was protesting 
furiously: With a rush the group ‘went by, 
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and Lieutenant Mills touched the captain 
on the sleeve. 

“The man we're after,”’ he said simply. 
“Wanted badly. His luggage and papers?” 

The sailing master breathed with relief. 

“You're welcome to him, sir,”’ he said 
cordially. “His room is here.” 

“Locked,” snapped the youth, and 
kicked the door in. 

For ten minutes the boarders were si- 
lently busy. In that time they had huddled 
Hinderwick into the launch and crushed 
him into resentful silence; his luggage, trav- 
eling desk and papers were carefully stored 
unde er guard; a detail had wrecked the Cur- 
lew’s wireless room; another had engaged 
in doing obscure things to the engines, to 
a choked chorus of anathema from the engi- 
neers; and Lieutenant Mills had held brief 
but satisfactory converse with the sailing 
master. 

“Her Majesty's orders,” he said in con- 
clusion. ‘Don’t attempt to tell me about 
the three-mile limit. You will proceed at 
daybreak to your destination and make 
what report you like.” 

The launch puffed away, and Somerset 
stared after it with unbelieving ejaculations. 
At last he turned and called: 

“Angela, they’ve gone!” 

“So has the young lady,” said the mate 
gruffily. ‘“‘She’s with them in the launch 
out there.” 

Somerset raved incoherently for five 
minutes. Convinced at last that he was 
helpless, that the wireless was useless and 
the engines disabled beyond the engineers’ 
ability to repair in less than ten hours, he 
subsided and began to ask questions as to 
the identity of the cruiser. 

“T know nothing al out her,” his skipper 
sullenly answered. ‘‘ That y oung lieutenant 
carried a parti-colored bird in embroidery 
in his cap, sir. I never heard of Her Ma- 
jesty! 

Later he confided to his mate over a glass 
of mild grog: 

says to myself when they grabbed 
that Hinderwick, says I: ‘ Less said the bet- 
ter by all!’ I stand by that.” 

T he mate smiled sardonic ally. 

‘A British cruiser in disguise, of course 
Avoidin’ international complications. I bet 
that Hinderwick wishes he was ashore!” 

“We had one passenger that knew all 
about it,” the skippe r pursued. “I worked 
for her dad. Here’s to her health!” 


iv 


O WHAT he could, Captain Simms had 
been unable wholly to restore a war- 
like air to the stripped wardroom of the 
old cruiser Alaska. True, he had hastily 
mounted a couple of light quick-firers where 
the old quarter guns had been, the old arms 
rack was filled with modern rifles and the 
temporary light effects did their work. 
Yet he felt uncomfortable when the sounds 
of .a whistle, the low calls of officers and a 
vast creaking of gear and thumping of 
blocks announced that the launch was back 
from its errand. But when his improvised 
lieutenant entered with a composed face 
and indicated a prisoner in the hands of the 
four impassive sailors behind him, Simms 
recovered his poise. 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw Angela 
walk quietly in and slip into a shadowy 
nook. 

“Are you Mr. F. Edwin Hinderwick?” 
Captain Simms asked politely. 

“That's my name,” snarled the prisoner. 

“I’m an American citizen and I demand to 
know what vessel this is.” 

‘Tut-tut,” said Captain Simms mildly. 
“Your papers?” 

Hinderwick started to deny he had any, 
when a sailor calmly brought the desk, bags 
and files in and arranged them before his 
commander. 

“All right,”” Simms said briefly. “‘ Take 
the man away and lock him up.” 

“You'll get your superiors into the worst 
difficulty ever they had,” Hinderwick 
foamed. “I am powerful. I can wreck ca- 
reers and I can go right to headquarters.”’ 

“Your headquarters will. be a room 
for’a’d,”’ Simms said, and waved him away. 

The door closed at last. Captain Simms 
mopped his forehead and smiled feebly at 
Miss Barstow. 

“Now for the rest of it,”” he said. ‘Here 
are the man’s papers—if they talk!” 

They did, and through the long hours, 
broken occasionally by the entrance of an 
officer to report the yacht still helpless in- 
shore, Angela Barstow studied the plans of 
F. Edwin Hinderwick. Now and then she 
would turn to her companion a face filled 

Conctuded on Page 41) 
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This great 
manufacturing me- 
tropolis, anxious that 

the nation shall know more 





of her achievements—salutes you. 


Milwaukee—a city of thirty-six hundred factories, 
foundries and mills, supplying to the people of practically 
every civilized nation, food, raiment, machinery and tools 
wherewith to labor—bespeaks your favor for her products. 


In your home, your factory or on your own person you probably are 
using Or wearing more than one Milwaukee product. You bought them not because 
they were made in Milwaukee, but because you knew their exceptional worth. 


Glance over the few names of Milwaukee manufacturers listed and doubtless you 
will find amongst even these few, several whose products you have personally 
found to be of the highest standard. This standard is not incidental, but typical 
and characteristic of Milwaukee products. 
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Milwaukee wants you to know more about the high quality of her products. The 
story of her progress is an interesting romance. You may have this story gratis— 
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Peerless introduces 
extremes “performance 
in one and the same 
distinguished car 
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N the Peerless Eighty Horsepower Eight extremes meet— 

limitations that formerly stood in the way of complete 
/ motor car enjoyment have been overcome. The most 
pleasing characteristics of equally attractive but opposite types 
of cars have been combined in one—the Peerless Eight. 
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Ultra smoothness, the extreme of responsive flexibility, de- 
lectable softness, are yours with marked economy of operation 
in a car capable of the speed of the charging racer and of pro- 


digious feats of power. 


“a ~ 
zB. . ~ 
WO FOWErY KANGES 
Imagine, if you will, your ideal car for ordinary everyday 
It must creep on high gear with absolute smoothness. It 


ust 
- must respond to the throttle without trace of hesita- 
he tion and accelerate in a flash to any permissible city 
66 ‘ 99 speed. It must give no sign or sound or effort in 


e 
p- this accomplishment. 
Loafin a a rykbbs. 
). b The Peerless Eight in its ‘loafing’ range is 
ange ready to realize this ideal for you and to do it on half 
« 


rations—-consuming fuel so sparingly as to shame 
many a lesset powered six—-even many a four. 
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But there comes the emergency which calls for superpower 
or the need or desire for speed of which no other ideally soit, 
smooth motor would be capable. 


lhe You have only to open the throttle wider to re- 
‘ | 
, 


lease the double poppets of the Peerless Eight and 


+* —~ e ° 
° se hy “snorting ”’ range. 
ns ee 
e And now you have a brute of a car, responding 


Range with a deep note of rugged, relentless power which 
ra] 


makes you master of any situation with which any 
motor car can contend, 


You have utterly changed the whole character of your car. 


Give the Peerless dealer an early opportunity to demon- 
strate the well-nigh unbelievable contrasts in performance of 


which this car is capable. 


lhe Peerless Motor Car Co.. Ceveland 0 
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(Concluded from Page 38 
with disgust. Each time Simms would shake 
his head and mutter: 

“Dig on! We gotta have that man right. 
He mustn’t have a leg to stand on before 
we get through with him.” 

At last they were done. Simms yawned. 

“Just as you say. I say that he'll be 
good. Here you've got the evidence that 
he’s dealing with both sides. He’s no fool; 
he'll cry quits. Now if I were you I'd cut 
out the mutual recriminations and the bad 
words that he ought to hear and merely 
make him sign over to you control of this 
new company, the Astoria-Port Arthur! 
You'll just keep these documents,of course.” 

“It seems as if ” she began. 

Captain Simms shook his head. 

“What do you care that he told people 
you were a silly fool? Just remember that 
we’re out here where ships are likely to 
toddle along any time. A yacht helpless in 
the trough of the swell and a four-funneled 
cruiser in battle paint and with guns 
mounted @ la Quaker might excite curios- 
ity. We’ve got to hurry. Shall I ask Mr. 
Hinderwick in?” 

“Do!” she said. 

“Mr. Mills,” the captain said gravely, 
when his subordinate appeared, “‘you will 
present my compliments to your guest in 
the locker and ask him to come this way. 
Also please spill the beans. It’s daylight. 
Show the fellow our flag, will you?” 

So F. Edwin Hinderwick, rubbing his 
smarting eyes, saw first by the gray light 
of the dawn a huge ensign floating above 
the rolling cruiser. He peered, stopped and 
gaped. A large, rudely worked but lifelike 
bird of paradise spread its plumage against 
the sky. A prod from behind hurried him 
on and into the alleyway leading to the 
captain’s quarters. In that spacious apart- 
ment and in the presence of his captor Mr. 
Hinderwick lost his final courage. He 
glanced at Angela and then at the papers 
neatly docketed and spread on the desk. 
His face assumed a sickly, bilious hue. 

“You see!’’ remarked Simms gravely. 

“Piracy,”” mumbled Hinderwick. For 
an instant a savage glitter flared in his eyes. 
**Hanging matter!” 

“It is,” Simms agreed amiably, “‘for 
you. Right outside of us fifty miles is a 
British cruiser. They would enjoy these 
papers and your society. Right inshore is 
UncleSam, calm, patient, but kind of touchy 
about his honor. Uncle Sam would really 
enjoy your little manuscripts.” He bowed 
to Angela. “I think Miss Barstow has a 
few things she wants to say to you.” 

Firmly, clearly and without a trace of 
feeling she laid her terms before Mr. Hinder- 
wick. To his spasmodic attempts to play 
on her woman’s fears and show her the risk 
she ran, she returned calm replies. 

“You understand,’’ she said simply, “that 
you must never bother me or my company 
again? You see that? You comprehend 
that I want control of your new company? 
You thoroughly understand that?” 

Hinderwick gathered his courage. 

“Well,” he demanded with an endeavor 
to swagger, “‘you've talked quite a lot. 
What if I tell you to go to the devil?” 

Simms lifted his hand. 

“T'll tell you,” he said evenly. ‘Miss 
Barstow foresaw that question of yours and 
asked me to answer it. And my answer is 
sign that paper!” 

Hinderwick glanced about him. Then 
sat down in the seat indicated and read the 
papers offered for his signature. At first his 
lip curled scornfully, but gradually fear 
showed in his face. He looked up, all his 
bravado vanished. 

“These papers were prepared by a law- 
yer—this is a'conspiracy! You are only 
tools!”’ he cried. . 

The captain sighed. 

“You'll probably see the point. The less 
you ever have to say, the better for you.” 

F. Edwin Hinderwick signed. When he 
had finished he made a last attempt to re- 
cover his papers. Simms smiled cynically 
and dismissed him. 

“Now, Miss Barstow,” he said quickly, 
“you must hurry back to the yacht. I must 
be away from here in an hour. I know you 
can handle Hinderwick from now on.” 

“You are going to send him back to the 
yacht with me?” she asked. 

“T am not,” Simms said quietly. “I'll 
attend to him. You just go on up to Port- 
land with Mr. Somerset and attend to the 
organization of the Astoria-Port Arthur 
line. You have the proxies, the papers to 
show, and all the instructions you need 
Strike quickly.” 

Angela rose. 
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“I'll have a hard time explaining to Mr 
Somerset,”’ she murmured. 

“*Somerset? Tell him nothing. Tell him 
to wait a week. He'll see what you do in 
Portland, and when he sees the papers in a 
day or so he'll decide not to ask any more 
questions. He’s innocent. But when he 
comes to think over the papers of his in 
Hinderwick’s hands he'll lay low.” 

**And the papers?” she inquired 

Simms laughed 

“T'll have them safe for you. Now I must 
send you away. Hang it all, I enjoyed this 
game! I’m much obliged!” 

They shook hands. The launch duly re- 
stored Miss Barstow to the deck of the Cur- 
lew, and hurried back while she stemmed 
the torrent of questions shot at her by her 
host and his aunt. She smiled and frowned 
She drew Somerset away. 

“It was important business for Mr. Hin- 
derwick,” she said. ‘“‘ He particularly hoped 
you would understand. He urged you to go 
on to Portland. He said you would know 
what to do there.” 

The young man nodded. 

“T understand!” he returned in a whis- 
per. ““‘What aman! Angela, it makes one 
feel mighty good to be right in the heart of 
this international intrigue. To be trusted! 
We have seen a big thing! A cruiser out 
of nowhere—and the destinies of nations 
changed!” 

“TI know very little about the destinies 
of nations,” she answered tartly. “That 


commander kept me awake on a sofa all | 


night while he and Mr. Hinderwick talked 


business. My hair is a sight!” 


Vv 
ZEKIEL AMES closed the door of 
James Matthews’ room and demanded 
to know where Martin Conrad was. 

“He was just looking for you,” Captain 
Matthews replied testily. “You two are 
full of news. What's up?” 

Conrad entered, stared round him and 
nodded. Together he and Ames laid before 
their associate the morning papers and two 
telegrams. 

The news that leaped to James Matthews’ 
eyes was this: 

“PORTLAND, Sept. 27. To-day the organi- 
zation of the Astoria-Port Arthur Steamship 
Company was completed by the election 
of Miss Angela Barstow to the presidency, 


Ralph Somerset to the vice presidency | 


and the choice of Miss Barstow’s company 


manager, Ezekiel Ames, as secretary and | 


treasurer.” 

“San Digco,Sept.27. Thesteamschooner 
Mahala, arriving at noon to-day from the 
North, confirms the reported loss at sea 
of the old cruiser Alaska which was sold 
to private parties by the Government some 


time ago and outfitted for the Mexican | 


trade. The Mahala reported that the 
Alaska sprung a leak off Point Reyes and 
was abandoned by Captain Simms and his 
crew on the night of the twenty-fifth. The 
wrecked crew landed in Drakes Bay safely. 
No trace has been seen lately of the vessel 
and wreckage washed ashore points to her 
total destruction.” 


Captain Matthews looked up. 

“Angela always did see something in 
that Ralph Somerset, and he's made good. 
Bless the girl!” 

“Simms seems to have been in hard 
luck,”” Ames murmured. 

“Simms?” rasped Matthews, brushing 
his chin whisker with his sinewy hand. 
“Simms? The man’s a fool. Go® what he 
deserved. Lucky Angela dropped him.” 

** Dropped him?” repeated Conrad, shov- 
ing a yellow telegram under his associates’ 
noses. “Look at that—to me, the superin- 
tendent of the Southern Mail!” 

Matthews and Ames bent over the mes- 
sage: 

“ ASHLAND, OREGON, Sept. 28 
“Martin Conrad, 
“Sup’t Southern Mail S. P. Co. 
“Pier 162, S. F. 

‘*Raise Simms’ salary to three hundred a 
month and give him the Equator. Treat 
Captain Simms right. 

““ ANGELA BARSTOW 


“The Equator!” Ames murmured. ‘Our 
best ship! Now what in the deuce has 
Simifs, the old cruiser Alaska and this new 
company got to do with Angela?” 

“Angela?” repeated Matthews. “You 
get things wrong. I’m learning fast. I 
don’t ask what have things got to do with 
Angela Barstow. I just wait round and 
see what Angela Barstow will do with mer 
and ships and things!” 
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Smart Clothes 


Putting a dollars-and-cents value 
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upon an object of art doesn’t 


commercialize it, provided the 
thought of price comes second lS 
to the fulfillment of an ideal. =| 
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THE JOYS OF EVINRUDING 


A spin across-lake to Picnic Point —or a trip up river where you can 
explore all the picturesque little bays and inlets—one place today 
morrow—a world of ever-changing pleasures is yours if you own an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


Easily portable—take the Evinrude with you anywhere. Quickly 
rowboat or canoe. Equipment includes Evinrude Magnet B 
Type, Automatic Reverse, and new refinements for 191 fore P 
Catalog and dealer's name on request 


Evinruding — is Rowboet 
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a new trip to 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 550 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis 
Tnstributing Branches 


Over 80,000 sold —U sed by 25 Governments 
Join in the Nation's Most Popular Sport-——B. 
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Plain Tread Tires, 


like Cinderella, 


United States‘ Plain’’ Tread 
Tires are the product of 


get scant attention these days 
when everybody is talking about 
the relative merits of anti-skid 
tires. 

Whereas the plain tread is 
the real basis of tire value—of 
wear—of mileage. 

* * * 

Get at the heart of the 
matter. 

Compare the plain treads of 
different makes. 

Then you can take up the 
consideration of anti-skids. 


For the anti-skid is really 
a plain tread, plus anti-skid 
qualities. 

* * . 

Compare the United States 
“Plain” Tread with any other 
plain tread. 


The five types 
‘Chain’ 
‘Royal Cord’ 


‘Plain’ 


—microscopic and ruthless 
scrutiny of raw material, 


— parental patience with even 
the veriest details of manufac- 
ture, 

—an aggregation of workers 
who are aristocrats of skill, 


—a manufacturing ideal to 
make a tire that shall wear, 
and keep on wearing, longer 
than any other tire. 


* * * 


The proof lies in these two 
conclusive facts: 


- first, the continued amaz- 
ing sales increases of United 
States Tires; 


—second, the fact that these 
sales increases last year were 





United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


proportionately far larger 
than the tremendous increase 
in the number of automobiles 
during the same time. 


They are facts strong enough, 
big enough, masterful enough, 
to comniand conviction. 


* * 7 


Then—if you want anti-skids, 
bear in mind that the United 
States ‘“‘Nobby,” “Chain,” 
**Usco” and “Royal Cord”’ are 
so far in a class apart that even 
a casual examination of the 
design and structure of their 
treads is conclusive evidence. 


So that in United States 
Tires —plain or anti-skid 
treads—you have the supreme 
of anti-skid efficiency and low- 
mileage-cost. 


A Tire for 
Every Need 
of Price 


and Use 
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Making Business Men 


By ANNE SHANNON MONROE 


ILLUSTRATED BY FANNY MUNSELL 








“You Failin’ Me Too?" | 


iv 

WANTED to tell someone about the 

change in Bittner, and looked toward 
Miss Krog. But I knew she would not un- 
derstand. She would not see in his atti- 
tude toward Mrs. Gray birth of reverence, 
the bending of the crude to the cultured, as 
a rude plant to sunlight. She would see 
only the beginning of what she would call a 
‘“‘case,”’ and so I had to keep my observa- 
tions to myself It is dangerous to start 
such a suggestion in an office full of women. 

Mr. Bittner came sauntering back as 
innocent as a lamb, and again paused by m 


desk. I looked up, waiting But he see med 
perple xed 
“Mrs. Gray would find it hard to attend 
to the entering ol names on cards, giving 
it work, requiring resuit ol the othe! 


workers, and so on,”’ I said 

He sat down 

“Her big value,” I continued, “‘is her 
sympathy, her kindliness and understand 
ng. She has the knack of soothing. Her 
touch is like velvet. Wh y not advance her 
to the later, more difficult work on the 
Fifty Principles? Let her be chief instruc- 
tor. She would like that better, I am sure, 
and I want to get rid of instruction work 
altogether. have enough to do with the 
advertising.” 

“That's a good idea,” he said, relieved. 
“Tell the bookkeeper to enter ’em both at 
eighteen a week from the first of the month.” 

““One other thing, Mr. Bittner,”’ I said. 
““Miss Krog’s work is dwindling terribly. 
I think it worries her. We have never used 
our number-four letters, and but very few 
of the number threes, as you know. Why 
not make her head of the entire book busi- 
ness as well as forewoman?”’ 

“*Book business won't last long.” 

“*Neither will Miss Krog, unles 
her more important.” 


we make 


Miss Abbot's Decision 
“IT think we had better keep the book 
isiness alive as a come-back for the Fifty 
I went or 
Tell Miss Krog 


b 
Principles people,’ 

“That's not a bad idea 
about it.” 

““No, you tell her. 
should.” 

He went over to her desk, and I went to 
the cage to speak to Miss Lutkins about 
raising the two women. 

One other thing bothered me. Mr. Bitt- 
ner had said nothing about Miss Abbot, 
and she was now doing very good work. 
While I was thinking about the best place 
for her in the business, she came up to me. 

“Miss Gale,” she said with sweet delib- 
eration, “‘I am leaving Saturday.” 





It’s better that you 





“IT am sorry, Miss Abbot You are 
becoming valuable to us.’ 

She dropped her eyes and seemed dis 
tressed. 

“It isn’t you,” she said at last, “but 
some way I can’t bear to work for an illiter 
ate man like Mr. Bittner. He should be 
working for me, it is so absurd.” 


I smiled. 


1 had once thought that same 


thing 
“Miss Abbot,” I said the market 
proves one’s val = 


‘Beg pardor 


“The very fact that M Bittner, still a 


young man, has got all our brair orking 
to carry out his ideas proves that his brair 
the keenest, re gardle ol appearance F 
an 1 just chance, opportu! ty,” she 
aid 
“It is will power and initiative,” I con- 
tradicted 
She sighed and looked out of the ndow 
“I think a woman loses so much when she 


remains in such surroundings as these he 
iid at last 
“It takes a big woman not to,”’ I agreed 
**Look at Miss Lutkins.” 
**Have you never met gruff n 
women out of business?” I asked 


Dollar Democracy 

She sighed. ‘‘Well, I've made up my 
mind to go. I am planning to take a course 
in library work.” 

“Can you manage t 
tout books only to educated peopl 
asked. “It seems to me you will be a 
servant to a large illiterate pul 
here you are servant to one 

She looked up startled. She did not like 
that word servant. 

“All business, Miss Abbot 
kinds of people. If you are a merchant 

ou must sell to maids as well a adi 
Even in the professions there is 1 


nere aiwa 


ys to give 


caters t 


tocracy of clientéle ; clergymen preach to 
tramps, physicians attend washwomen, and 
lawye rs divorce bootblacks. Mone y-chang- 
ing levels all rank. In catering for pay we 


must cater to all alike. I am sorry you are 
going, but I wish you well.” 

She seemed perplexed about it all, but 
just then Mr. Bittner came in 

“Just the same, I’m going,” she said 
“And I think you are perfectly wonderful 
to stand it.” She stooped sudden y and 
kissed me. 

I was sorry to lose Miss Abbot. I had 
grown fond of her. But when I thought of 
her everlasting “‘ Beg pardon ”’ I felt cheered, 
and called up a woman who had applied for 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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forewarned 
is Korearmed 


HE thrill of more power and finer style goes 

hand in hand with the thrill of spring days 
that call you into the open. Here is car quality, 
beauty and energy that satisfy. Velie Biltwel Six, 
with its silent, supple, special Continental motor, 
is more than equal to any spring road, or any 
hill that has just emerged from snows and rains. 





And Velie Biltwel Six has lots of room. Its deep- 
tufted, genuine leather upholstery and long, under- 
slung springs give you restful comfort—the real 
luxury of riding. One seems to soar through the 
air, far above any mechanical bonds of control. 


On country road or city boulevard, Velie Six 
commands the admiration of authority in car 
fashion and construction values. 


The demand is enormous. Even now it is tax- 

ing the capacity of a mile of Velie factory to the 

utmost. Don’t be disappointed when the greater 

“ a rush ison. Insure a prompt delivery by placing 

= uh = 255 ETON } hs your order now. Forewarned is forearmed. 

= : At iy” i , ; 

0°60 0.855 | Eoin > If you have not obtained your Velie, see your 

a = - ESN Ot nearest dealer at once. Eight body styles—open 

‘sos, (pus, 088 msn hol gh! or convertible, including snappy Four Passenger 
Roadster, Touring Sedan and Coupé. 


Ask for booklet—‘‘ How Velie Cars Are Made.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
work and left her address in case there 
should be a vacancy. She was so happy to 
come, she said, and would be at the office 
without fail the following morning 

But the morning came and she did not 
appear. I waited till noon, waited through 
the afternoon. At closing time I got her on 
the wire. 

“Oh, Miss Gale,”’ she gushed, “I de- 
cided that I just couldn’t work over in that 
wholesale district. And I was too busy all 
day to call you up and tell you. I’m so 
sorry.” 

Being sorry didn’t get out mail. It was 
just like so many women to imagine an 
excuse covered their responsibility. If 
women only wouldn’t lie—if, for instance, 
they would have some other reason for being 
late than a car accident— it would be such a 
help. If the car accidents reported at our 
office as a reason for tardiness were dupli- 
cated in every other office in the city, I 
could see nothing but a vast flat waste 
of broken cables, damaged trolleys and 
telescoped elevated trains—a devastation 
comparable only to war. I rang off and 
again inserted an advertisement for desper- 
ate women. 

When the September magazines ca: 
out, there, occupying two 
the Borrige & Kemp advertisement. It 
was as Bittner had predicted, they had 
followed us up. They offered to Americar 





full pages, was 





business men who had so far shown absolute 
confidence in the Borrige & Ke mp business 
books, a complete course of instruction by 


mail in the Philosophy of Business, planned 
and written by the greatest masters of 
finance of the day. That the course was 
practical was guaranteed by the fact that a 
practical business man was the critic and 
instructor. The advertisement was written 
in Binks’ most florid style. His picture 
was used, and under it were the words 
“This is the man who will guide your work. 
It won't be done by cheap office girls.”” The 
price, forty-five dollars, was in bold type, 
and it cut just enough under ours to catch 
men economically minded. The advertise- 
ment was more striking than ours; and it 
had a hurry-up, get-on-the-band-wagon, 
don’t-lose-a-minute impetus that would 
carry the reader through. 

Although I had been prepared by Mr. 
Bittner for just this, the thing came to me 
with ashock. I sat along time; not think- 
ing or planning or wondering, just stunned. 
I had heard of such things, but I had not 
before experienced a direct steal in business. 


Shrewd Stealing 


Bittner came in, grinning; but his grin 
did not tell me much. He ambled over, sat 
down, and picking up the magazine gazed 
at the advertisement. 

“‘He’s got us on price,” he said. ‘We've 
got him on every other count.” 

“Five dollars is quite a difference,” I 
agreed mechanically. 

“Too much. We gotta knock it.” 

“Cut?” I asked, surprised. That didn’t 
seem to me dignified. 

““Sometimes,” he said, eying me nar- 
rowly, “you're that quick you beat me to 
it, and then again you're that slow I won- 
der how you get on at all.” 

“Remember the halves of the apple,”’ I 
said, determined to keep my temper. 
““Where you're quick I don’t need to be.”’ 

“That's so,” he came back more genially. 
Then he got down to business. “We gotta 
liven up our October copy and meet his 
price by givin’ more for the fifty dollars. 
We'll do it by givin’ with the course of 
study the set o’ desk books that we sell for 
ten dollars. We'll use ’em as an incentive 
to start at once. We'll say we'll give these 
books till the edition is exhausted. The 
offer’s just good while they last.” 

“IT wish we might use your picture,” I 
said. “It adds to the personal pull. But 
of course we can’t now. Binks is ahead 
of us.” 

“We'll make that face missed after a 
month or two,” he came back, jabbing 
viciously at his pencil. 

But his tone was not so confident as his 
words. 

The fight was on. 

Mr. Bittner sent off an inquiry at once, 
under an assumed name, that he might see 
just how Binks was handling his inquiries. 
He would also subscribe later, that we 
might be able to examine the steal closely. 

It. was a most difficult task for me to 
attend to Wagner’s work which from the 
beginning I had handled personally. Tocor- 
rect his problems, send him our letters, talks 
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and everytl ng pertaining to the Fifty Prir 
ciples, when l now knew positively ul 
was all being hustled away to Binks a 
as possible to be read by him, absorbed, 
and then retold in a florid, vivid style, was 
a maddening procedure. Binks had worked 
with Bittner so closely, he had had so much 
experience in taking the latter’s ideas and 
running them through heavily padded copy, 
that he could do this with great facility 
He knew the man so well that one phrase 
gave him a whole sentence. And with the 
many letters and the extra questions that 
Wagner had constantly propounded, Binks 
must now have the entire spirit of our plan 
Wagner was on his last month’s work. After 
a few months the fact that Bittner started 
in March and Binks in September would 
be lost on the reading public. They would 
merely represent two firms in the same 
business, and interested inquirers would 
investigate both. A subscriber to the two 
courses of study would recognize the cur 
rent of similarity, but he would be as apt 
to think that we stole the idea from Binks 
as that he stole it from us 








Fifty Jumbled Principles 


I had just started our October copy or 
its way East when Mr. Bittner came in and 
without a pause hurried over to n ce 
I saw that something was wrong. 

“Binks is using three pages in the prir 
cipal October magazines,” he said w 1 
sharp indrawing of his breath. ‘I’ve le 





graphed for three. What have you got that 
| can run in strong at once?” 
I pulled down a file and drew 


out the 

various letters of commendation that I had 
been saving and placed them before him 

“That's the stuff! Select the most biting 


lines and head it: ‘What men who have 
subscribed think of the Fifty Principles.’ 
Get it copied right away.” 

In a couple of hours the extra page wa 
following up the first two to New York 
Almost breathlessly I waited for the Octo 
ber issues. What would Binks put in hi 
three pages? In the meantime I studied 
the first lessons of Binks’ course of study 
as supplied through our “‘tool’’ subscriber 
The main difference was one of phraseology. 
Where we called our papers “talks” he 
used the more academic word “‘lectures.”’ 
Where we said “problems” he said “‘les- 
sons.”’ Where we used short crisp sentences 
he amplified. Where we suggested he de- 
veloped the theme. Where we had been 
thorough he satisfied himself with a mere 
mention. But the most maddening part of 
the whole steal was his taking our later 
talks and putting the ideas in them early in 
his course. He had so jumbled the thing 
that should two friends subscribe for the 
two courses and work together, the Binks 
man would have all the pith and point of 
our later talks long before the Bittner man 
would have reached them. This would 
cheapen the Fifty Principles immeasur- 
ably. Always the impression is made on 
the first hearing; anything of the same 
nature after that seems weak. 

There was one notable change from the 
old-time Binks: there were no errors of 
construction in his lectures. He evidently 
had an excellent critic. 

The October magazines came in and I 
opened the first one, tense and anxious. 
I found that Binks’ advertisement had the 
better position. He had secured his three 
pages earlier than we and was therefore 
given the preference; but our copy showed 
up better than his—at least I thought so. 
Every line was insistent with proof of 
value. Every line in that of Binks was a 
promise. But this would not last. He 
would take his keynote from us. Bittner 
at once sent off another dummy inquiry to 
see whether Binks had followed up our offer 
of the desk books. 

We pitched into new literature, getting 
out special little folders to be used as in- 
closures in our follow-up letters. Bittner 
heard from Binks in due time. He was 
offering an inkstand as an inducement to 
subscribe immediately. He played up this 
offer in the opening paragraph of his 
number-one letter. 

It was his first false move, and it brought 
a gleam into Bittner’s eyes that made me 
sorry for Binks in spite of myself. To offer 
an inkstand to a substantial business man 
as an inducement to subscribe—well, you 
might as well offer a cigar or a box of candy 
Our books were in line with the idea of 
study. They were a practical accessory to 
the Fifty Principles course, and we men- 
tioned them in the last paragraph of our 
letter. We had taken it for granted that 
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Asphalt Shingles are 


going on thousands of 
roofs whose owners are 
tired of repair costs. 


They are buying 
Asphalt Shingles to 
stop those expenses. 
They want a roofing 
that does not crack or 
leak. One that will last 


long after other roofings would have worn out. 


They find these advantages in Asphalt Shingles. 


And with 


them they find a triple-thick roof — three substantial proofs that it 


cannot leak under any circumstances. 


Asphalt Shingles 


The Roof that Stays Young 


No other roofing at a moderate price looks so beautiful. 


Rich, permanent colors that Jast. 
smoothly on the roof. Fire protection, 
ignite them. These are reasons why so 
many thousands of home owners are de- 
manding Asphalt Shingles. 


Reliable quality Asphalt Shingles are 
made with a strong felt, saturated or coated 
with Asphalt, with crushed rock products 
tightly ex nbedded on the surface. 


ASPHALT SHINGLE PUBLICITY BUREAU, 957 cate Building, CHICAGO | 


Evenly cut shingles that lay 


too. Sparks will not 
I j i} 
(CALL on your Contractor, 


Lumber Dealer or Builder’s 
Supply Man and insist on getting 
reliable quality Asphalt Shingles, 
This will insure you a roof that 
Stays young. 
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subscribers would want them, would feel 
their need, would purchase them, and we 
had given them an opportunity to get them 

included with the Fifty Principles. Poor 
Binks, always close in small matters, al- 
ways greedy about getting something for 
nothing, something free, had grabbed at 
the idea and had offered an inkstand! The 


| value he put on free things himself made 


him overrate their value to the 
business man. 

‘It’s just as I told you,” Bittner said, 
coming over to my desk with the open let- 
ter in his hand. “A man’s gotta be right 
He’s gotta have the right per- 
spective on business. Binks is right only in 
spots. He can’t go far alone.” 

“He seems to have some pretty good 
people associated with him,” I said. ‘His 


average 


| English is perfect. 


“English is valuable only to get ideas 
over with,” he came back quickly. ‘* When 


| they ain’t no idea in it it’s as harmless as a 


gun unloaded. Bein’ pretty don’t help.” 
“I wonder if that is altogether true,” I 
“I wonder if lots of people are not 
carried along by the mere sound of words. 
They’re hypnotic sometimes, words.” 
Bittne or sat thinking. 
“If I were he,” I went on, ““my 
move would be to play up the college men 
strong. He’s got a good list on the backs 


| of his books, and he’s helped to make them 


authoritative with the public. If I were he 
I would have half-tones made of their pic- 
tures and use them in my advertising. I 
would go in strong for the academic pull. 
He has started that way and he ought to 
pull hard for that audience, the audience 
that likes authority. He’s got a mighty 
good start, if he would quit imitating you 
and cut out his inkstands.” 


Signed Testimonials 


Bittner sat silent for a long time. 
nally he got up and went away. 


Fi- 
The next 


| morning he came to my desk before I had 
| opened it. 


“T been thinkin’ about that thing of 
authority,” he said. ‘‘I guess we'll have 
some—the kind American business men 
recognize. You're right, there ain’t any 
other way for Binks, and he'll likely see it 
He ain’t any fool, just spotted. He'll play 
up his college men—if he’s got any sense 
in November, and if he don’t it’s our move 
anyway. You write out some good, strong, 
short opinions of the Fifty Principles such 
as should come from the biggest business 
men in the game—big merchants, bankers, 
railroad men, editors, the kind of men 
whose names get in print. Write out some 
opinions on the Fifty Principles; also some 
paragraphs commending the idea of reduc- 
ing sound business to a science and teach- 
ing it so’s a man can know the whole gz ame 
and find his right place in it. Get ’em 
ready for me by noon, will you? Each one 
on a separate sheet.” 

“Mr. Bittner, do you think men like 
that— big men—will agree to be used in an 
advertisement?” 

**A lot of ‘em got big through publicity 
and a lot of ’em like it,” he declared. ‘I 
want the ones that get in the prints, so the 
general run o’ men will know who they are. 
The very fact that they get in print shows 
they like it. Men can stay out if they are 
big enough to want to.” 

I do not know exactly how he managed 
it, but I think it was through men he met at 
his club—he belonged to one of the most 
exclusive clubs in town—and also through 
some of the publication representatives 
who were always glad when possible to do 
him a favor. At any rate in a few days he 
had a fine collection of hearty testimonials. 


Very often a busy man’s objection to doing - 


a favor of this kind is the time required. But 
Mr. Bittner went to each one with his com- 
mendation written out, and all they had to 
do was tosign their names. And they signed. 

We devoted a page in November to 
establishing our authority. We used in 
addition to the testimonials the convention 
episode treated seriously. It was a hand- 
some page and it would carry weight. 

Mr. Bittner was in constant communica- 
tion with Hart, our New York representa- 
tive, and through him we learned that 
Binks had been swamped with inquiries 
since his first advertisement. He had bene- 
fited by our six months’ start. We had 
prepared the business man for this sort of 
thing, and he no longer hesitated. Adver- 
tising representatives who called from day 
to day also reported things booming with our 
rivals. Well, they were booming with us too. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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ERECTED IN MEMORY OF 
THE SOLDIERS AND Sailors: 
OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES 
BY. THE UNITED OAUGHTERS 
OF THE CONFEDERACY OF 
SAINT LOULS 


Let the Spirit of “Patriotism to-day 
Honor our Heroes of Yesterday 


and let that patriotism have perpetual depiction 
in the material that Nature has designed for it. 
The earth yields no other substance so appropriate for 
these permanent reminders—whether for the hero or the 
humblest person; whether to mark spots made sacred in 
history, or to preserve individual memories — as Barre 
Granite. It is the time-resisting stone; the sturdy, im- 
perishable, beautiful gift of the ages for mankind’s 
purposes in the erection of memorials. 


BARRE GRANITE 


The Rock Beautiful—and Everlasting 


remains unspotted throughout the years. It resists the 
action of weather, and because of its low absorptive 
power does not discolor or become soiled. It is 
perfect in texture—the ideal rock for mausoleum, 
monument or the smallest memorial. 

The Rockefeller, Fleischman, Heinz, Schley, Armour, Tarkington, 


Potter Palmer, Anheuser, Leland Stanfoid, and thousands of 
other memorials have been cut from Barre Granite. 

Make the erection of a family or individual monument your own 
task rather than leaving it to others. See Barre Granite in your 
local cemeteries. Ask your monument dealer about it. Specify that 
every part of your monument be made of genuine Barre Granite. 


Write for illustrated booklet, “Memorial Masterpieces,”’ 
showing some specimens of Barre Granite in finished form. 


Barre Quarriers and Manufacturers Association 
Dept. D, Barre, Vermont 
The Granite Center of the World 
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(Continued from Page 46 

I wonder how many people realize that 
though a business may be booming it may 
be booming its way to destruction. It was 
the old trouble over again only worse, as 
second attacks are likely to be. We were 
doing an immense business and it was 
increasing daily; but our advertising, forced 
out of all proportion by our rivals, more 
than consumed our profits. Both Mr. 
Bittner and I began drawing smaller 
salaries each week than we paid Miss 
Lutkins or Miss Krog, and I moved to a 
cheap boarding house on the South Side 
where I had a tiny hall bedroom. This was 
the hardest part of economizing, for I had 
grown accustomed to more spacious sur- 
roundings. I could sit on the edge of my 
sanitary couch and reach out in one direc- 
tion for my hairbrush or nailfile and in the 
other for my book or sewing. Literally 
everything I had was in reach. It may be 
a convenient life, but it is mightily cramped. 
Inwardly I rebelled daily. However, Miss 
Lutkins’ figures showed a losing game, and 
there was no possibility of a change until 
Binks should give up the fight. 

I was anything but easy in my mind. 
Once more I envied the carefree life of 
employees. They have only to do their set 
tasks satisfactorily, while the employer has 
to be responsible for the setting of the tasks 
and do a lot of the routine work besides. 

With November it was neck and neck, 
four pages apiece in a number of the leading 
magazines, and our business-men authori- 
ties balanced by Binks’ handsome row of 
college presidents. Mr. Bittner sent an 
immediate inquiry. Binks had dropped his 
inkstand offer. Someone in the Borrige & 
Kemp Company was wiser than he. I was 
worried. 

Our original operating force of one hun- 
dred was reduced to thirty, but we had in 
the Fifty Principles department besides 
Mr. Dumble six women, all ranging be- 
tween thirty and forty years of age. These 
women with few exceptions worked mag- 
nificently. They ali had dependent families 
and were constantly bent on improving 
themselves and increasing their value. I 
think they learned a great deal just going 
over and over the Fifty Principles work. 
They took it seriously and it sank in. Mr. 
Dumble remained steady and reliable, both 
in business and in love, for Miss Lutkins 
seemed to have entirely appropriated him. 
Our plan in every detail was working out 
excellently and things looked well for 
greater expansion. A request came in for 
specific instruction in stenography to fol- 
low the Fifty Principles course. It was 
from a young man in a smal! Western town 
who said that he could not leave home 
to attend business college. I had already 
heard it suggested that Borrige & Kemp 
would very soon install courses of instruc- 
tion in specific businesses. This one request 
suggested to me that there would be others. 
If we could not fill the demand inquirers 
would naturally turn to Borrige & Kemp. 
But when I broached the subject to Mr. 
Bittner he regarded it lightly. 


Getting After Binks 


“It’s a tool letter Binks sent so’s he could 
see what we mean to do in that line,” he 


said. “I sent him one the other day 
through another man, and he hasn't an- 
swered it. He's waitin’ for my answer 


first.”’ 

“But what will you do? 

He dropped into a chair. 

“‘We’re goin’ behind financially,” he 
said, ““but if we can just hold on Binks'll 
make enough mistakes to queer him. That 
inkstand was the first. He ain’t got the 
best kind of a reccrd himself for advisin’ 
sound business methods. After he’s done 
for we'll see about specific courses.” 

“Mr. Bittner, you wouldn't use his 
record against him, would you?” I asked, 
sudde nly alarmed. 

“He'll bring it on himself.” 

“How? 

“A man in any sort of public life has 
gotta pay big for a blunder that strikes at 
the core of his claims. Binks’ record of con- 
spiracy while he was in this firm is a blot 
on his name that he can’t wipe out. I've 
never told it, but I’ve got the papers to 
prove it. It’s one little detail of his busi- 
ness career that he don’t dare touch on. He 
can’t stand as much limelight as he’s bring- 
ing on himself. Now that Kemp’s dead 
did I tell you he died in England last 
week ?— everybody knows that Binks is the 
head of the firm. He used his picture and 
his name as instructor. People are goin’ to 
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begin to ask: ‘Who is Binks?’ As he gets 
in deeper and deeper, the story of the dis- 
solution of the partnership of Bittner & 
Binks will leak out and filter through here 
and there.” 

“Mr. Bittner, you surely won’t tell it! 

Anxious as I was about business, I didn't 
consider it fair to expose Mr. Binks. He 
had been in a tight place. 

“I don’t need to tell it. Binks has gone 
in strong on personality. Very well, 


you do that you invite the searchlig! 


He’s gettin’ it; he'll get it some more; and 
he'll have to give an account of himself 
that’ll satisfy. He'll have to account for 


everything he’s done and show 
and straight. There'll come a time wher 
he’s told all about himself but that last 
ii He'll have to meet that. 


up strong 


dissolution act. 
He'll be pushed to it. 

“Mr. Bittner,”’ I said, facing him, a 
wish you woulc in't do this thing. I wish you 
woul 1 fight it out in the open.” 

“Has he fought in the open?” Bittner 
demanded fiercely. ‘‘Did he steal in the 
open? Is there any law to protect me from 
his thefts? Why in thunder should I pro- 
tect him from the consequences of his own 
misdeeds? You talk like a woman!” 


Big Rogues and Little 


“ All I ask is that you fight this thing out 
squarely on the merits of the Fifty Prin- 
ciples without using the incident of his 
leaving the firm of Bittner & Binks,” I 
persisted. 

** All you ask is that I hang 
hurt him,” he threw back. 

I said nothing. 

“T’ll promise you one thing 
hang himself. 
much.” 

I didn’t feel particularly relieved. 

“The very fact that he could form a cold- 
blooded conspiracy for stealing the Bittner 
& Binks business from me is the first proof 
that the manain’tright,” hewenton. ‘‘The 
fact that he hasn't seen his own crookedness, 
but still takes a sentimental view of it, as 
shown by his infernal desire to get even, 
proves that the lesson didn’t dono good. He 
was vaccinated but it didn’t take. And his 
out and out steal of the Fifty Principles is 
further proof.” 

“Do you know,” I said, “I believe that 
Binks’ trouble is a lack of understanding of 
the ethics of sound business. I don’t be- 
lieve the man realizes that he is stealing. 
He thinks all he can get under the law is 
his rightful quarry. He doesn’t see himself 
as a dishonest man, but as a man outwitted 
by others who are quicker and cleverer. 
He doesn’t see himself as you put him.” 

“It’s the same with all the rogues, big 
and little,” Bittner retorted sharply. 
“With Binks’ record it’s a positive duty 
for me to put him out of business. He will 
always purvey stolen wares. Because he 
uses nice words ain’t no reason for lettin’ 
him keep on in the stealin’ 

“He didn’t have much chance,” I per- 
sisted. I was thinking of his meager boy- 
hood. Binks had come up from the slums. 

“Every man has a chance at honesty,” 
Bittner retorted, and left me. 

The morning after this conversation we 
were surprised by a visit from Mr. Hart. 
Bittner had just sat down at my desk and 
begun to outline a plan he had evolved 
overnight, which he said would “get ’im” 
sooner or later—there was no other “him” 
these days than Binks—and I was sub- 
consciously womlering if our finances would 
permit of our carrying out any plan that 
required time, when we both looked up and 
beheld Hart in the doorway. For some 
reason I knew him at once. As he stood 
there, fair, good-looking, well-dressed, in 
immaculate linen, white vest, gray suit and 
well-polished shoes, with the general air of 
a metropolitan man of affairs, I instantly 
became aware of our shabby office and 
equally shabby personal attire. I felt a 
sudden inclination to grab this article and 
that, dust things in passing and draw down 
a blind, as a surprised housekeeper will 
sometimes flutter about when an unexpected 
guest surprises her in the midst of disorder. 

Bittner merely said: ‘“ Well, Hart,” and 
went over to greet him. He brought him 
back to meet me, and I saw that he was not 
as young as he looked at first sight—he 
must have been as old as Bittner. We shook 
hands and I wished I hadn’t grown so care- 
less about everything. I could read poorly 
hidden disgust in our representative's face. 
He had never before visited the home office. 

But Bittner appeared oblivious of any 
bad impression we might be making. 


him but don’t 


I'll let him 
Maybe that won't hurt so 


business,”’ 
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“Upkeep Reduced Fifty 
Per Cent by Motz Tires” 


Goody ear Motz Cushion Tires 


are revising all conceptions as to what 


rapidly 


a non-pneumatic tire can do. 

the Vancouver Taxi and 
Auto Livery Company, of Vancouver, 
Washington, states in a letter,“ We never 


For instance, 


have had a delay due to tire trouble 
since putting on Motz Tires and our cost 
per mile has been reduced one-half.” 
Other statements in the same letter are 
equally enlightening: 

“To date our records show on this car 
(Motz-equipped) a mileage of 23,754." 
“Our upkeep on the four cars equipped 
with Motz Tires has been 50% less than 
on our Ford taxicabs, which are equipped 
with pneumatics.” 

You will find that Motz Tires will save 
a great deal of the cost of your fast 
delivery or light truck service, 
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KAHN TAILORING CO. 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 
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“Sit down,” he 
by his own desk. 

Hart lifted his brows in surprise, but 
instantly checked an answer and took the 
seat. Bittner returned to his chair by my 
desk and resumed the thread of his con- 
versation where it —_ be - broken off by 
Hart’s entrance. He had been talking to 
me about a biography of himself that he 
wanted worked up at once, but I couldn't 
put my mind on it. 

“Please, Mr. Bittner,” I protested at 
last, “‘see Mr. Hart first. It isn’t as if he 
had come in from Madison Street, you 
know. Tell me the plan later.” 

“Well, I'll be “ 

He frowned, paused, 
slowly ambled over to Hart. 
row?” he asked, sitting down 

Hart drew his chair up more 
The men talked in low tones for several 
minutes, then they left the office together. 

I heard just enough to bear out my sus- 
picions. Hart intended going over to 
Binks. He had repeatedly complained of 
the falling off of the book business inquiries 
through the cutting down of advertising, 
and of our not using the New York address 
on the Fifty Principles advertisement 
Bittner had put him off from time to time, 
explaining that he wasn’t yet ready to have 
the Fifty Principles inquiries taken care 
of outside the home office, and now Binks 
had made him a better offer and he had 
come on to ask for a release from us. Hart 
was a good man for the New York office; 
we couldn’t have a better. Besides, if he 
should go over to Binks it might stir up 
discontent among our other branch-office 
representatives. Business had fallen off 
with all these men and we had not been able 
to explain the state of affairs. Bittner had 
induced them to have patience and wait, 
but this could not last indefinitely. 

Depression settled down upon me. I 

tried to work on copy, but I could put no 
enthusiasm into it. No matter how suc- 
cessful we were, the cost of running the 
business overbalanced the possible income. 
Everything seemed going to pieces. Capital 
is a fact that you can’t get around. Binks 
evidently had it; we hadn’t. We would be 
frozen out in the end, so why prolong the 
suspense? 
I went out to lunch, and returned in a 
worse mood. I had eaten a cheap 
lunch and I was sick of cheap lunches. I 
sat down at my desk and looked about at 
the common pine tables, the bare ugly 
walls, the dirt and litter here and there. 
Then I took stock of myself. I was wearing 
a dull brown ready-made business suit. 
Even my waist was dowdy —of silk to save 
laundry bills. I was certainly in a far from 
happy mood, and so it was only natural 
that I should choose this time to recall an 
incident that had occurred at the boarding 
house the evening before. 


said, pointing to a chair 


then got up and 
“What's the 
at his desk. 
closely. 


No Time for Ibsen 


“What are you reading?” I had asked a 
languid young person in pat 5 draperies 
who sat by a reading lamp in the public 
parlor. She gazed up from soulful eyes and 
responded: 

“Nothing that could interest you—it 
isn’t workaday in the very least. Ibsen.” 

At the time I had laughed at her remark, 
but as I thought back on it it didn’t seem 
quite so funny. The young girl was right 
I had indeed become a very workaday 
person. What, I asked myself, had I given 
up in my intense desire to become a suc- 
cessful business woman? And what had I 
gained? What was I likely to gain? 

I was aware that Bittner came in, 
did not look round, 


but I 
He sat down by my 


desk. 


“That “has 
gotta 

He stopped. His narrowed eyes rested 
on me. He waited. At last I turned my 
head and looked at him. 

“What's the use, Mr. Bittner?” 


biography,” he began, 


I said 


wearily. 


His face, already tense, whitened. 
“Good Lord!” he exclaimed harshly, 
with a swift indrawing of his breath. “You 
failin’ me too?"’ He thrust his hand out 
and rested it on mine. It was as cold as 
ice. 

It came over me in a blinding flash how 
he was depending on me—depending on me 
to keep the business headed steadily with 
never a move out of its course while he 
skirmished. If a single advertisement 
showed weakness, or lack of nerve, or—what 
was worse still—confusion and fright, it 
would be all up with us. Well, after all, it 
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was just a game. When we went down there 
would be other games. 

‘I’m just tired,”’ I said, trying to speak 
lightly but someway wanting to cry I'll 
go to a show this afternoon and start the 
biography to- morrow.” 

“Let me te lephone for a ticket,”’ } 
anxiously. ‘“‘Or wait: we'll both go. 
on your things.” 

It seemed awfully queer to be goi: 
with him on a pleasure jaunt. It is difficult 
to change all at once to an unaccustomed 
footing with a man. We went down the 
elevator and out into the brisk nipping air 
like two runaway employees. He laughed 
as we rounded the corner and hurried 
toward Randolph Street, for we had both 
glanced back to the windows to see if we 
were watched. I hoped Miss \rog had 


ig out 


not observed us. 
‘Whatcha want?” he asked. “ Music? 
“Something awfully foolish,” I replied 
‘There's a children’s matinée over o1 
Randolph. They're openin’ 
theater,”’ he said. a that? 
‘It sounds good,” I answered. 
‘Where’ll you sit he asked as we 
reached the box-office. 
“Let's go to the gallery 
peanuts,” I answered, 
desire to abandon 


the new 


and have 
feeling suddenly a 
myself to complete 


some 


shabbiness. 

“Gallery goes,” 
We went outside 
stairs at the 
flights 

‘This is what it’s like to be 
said, panting, and with the ta 
that one sometimes achieves at a critical 
moment. 

*There’s worse 
Then he added 
ain’t bein’ poor, 


the seats 
climbed the 
three 


he said and got 
again and 
side entrance long 
poor,” I 


ctlessness 


things,”’ he came bac k 
almost to himself: 
it’s bein’ beat that kills 


We See a Show 
We found our seats. They were on the 
aisle in the row. Children filled the 
house and they were having a fine time 
The first act had ended. We craned our 
necks, looking over the solid phalanx back 
to the roof. A page came down the aisle 
with candies. Bittner stopped him, and 
buying his stock emptied it into my lap 
“Help yourself,”’ he said to me; and to 
the boy: “Get some more.”’ He began 
tossing boxes to the children near. Fager, 
happy little faces popped up above erect 
little spines, and expectant hands strained 
toward us. The candy was soon exhausted 
“Wish I had some glasses,”’ Bittner said 
feeling in his pockets. “‘Boy,”’ he called as 
an usher came in sight, “‘get me some opery 
glasses.” 
‘Not supplied to the 
answered disdainfully. 
“Well, you supply 


first 


gallery,”’ the boy 
"em to the gallery,” 
3ittner commanded, and handed the boy 
a silver dollar. The boy went off grinning 
Presently he returned with the glasses, and 
Bittner at once focused them on the boxes. 
I smiled to myself — he had not offered them 
to me. I wondered if he had ever taken a 
young woman to the theater before. He 
certainly was a unique escort, but I was 
really enjoying it. Presently he turned the 
glasses on the rows of faces back of us. At 
last he handed them to me. 

“Looks like that little Gray boy 
there toward the center,”” he said. “The 
one with the crutch.” 

I looked. I had seen 
he came to the « 
lunch. 

“To, 3 
Harold.” 

““He’s got that 


over 


Harold once when 
yffice to bring his mother’s 
answered, “I think that is 
same gold in his hair,” 
Bittner remarked. It was entertaining to 
hear his ordinary comments on everyday 
matters, and it was a new experience to me. 
I wondered if he were really interested, or 
just trying to make conversation for my 
benefit to take my mind off business. And 
then all at once I remembered the time he 
drew the blind for Mrs. Gray and spoke to 
her about the gold in her hair. 

“Mr. Bittner,” I said, “why don’t you 
marry? You need a wife to look after you.” 

The music began and the children listened 
in delight. 

‘I ain’t never had time,”’ he answered 
simply. ‘‘Wonder if I could get one o’ 
these boxes up to him?” He was peering 
again toward the Gray boy. Directly he 
stood up and whistled softly. All the little 
heads lifted, alert, including Harok I's. 

Catch,” cailed Bittner, nodding to hi 

The boy’s face lighted with pleasure ond 

he stood up quickly, using his crutch. 
Continued on Page 53) 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


There is nothing so desirable 
as painted walls 


Decorative The soft, rich, restful effects that Flat-Tone produces cannot 
Suggestions Free _ be secured with any kind of wall covering. A heavy, durable 


We maintain a decorative Oil paint that can be cleaned when soiled, is not easily marred 


department that is un- 


and does not crack or loosen, has much in addition to its 
equalled by any paint and 


varnish company in the artistic appearance to recommend it. 


country. 


Sins Dikddienisinde ol Although when measured by years of service given, and by 


your service without cot. | general standards of economy, Flat- lone has always led, it is 


Suggestions are furnished ~~ now under existing conditions almost invariably lower in initial 
in colors, with complete . 


specifications for carrying Cost than ordinary wall covering. Investigate Flat- lone before 


out the effects shown. yoy decorate. The Sherwin-Williams dealer near you has the 
Write us fully as to the 


help you require. goods and the color cards. Ask us his name. 


BRIGHTEN UP AMERICA / 


v WITH 
© “SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
\. 4 PAINTS G- VA RNISHES * 


taeTn 


re 4 S Address all inquiries to the Sherwin-Williams Co., sg Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio Lume aa | 
cA. —_ >} Showrooms— New York, 116 West 32d Street; Chicago, Pe s Buildir San Francisco, 523 Market Street N | 
S.. Sales Offices and Ware Sis in prin rom cities Best deotens everywhere 
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For Your Bicycle — 
A Tire With Great Endurance 


Like the elephant in might, in length of life, in rugged, 
genial service. Vitalic ‘lires are to the bicyclist what 
elephant hide is to the elephant as he roves the jungle, 
immune from splintered trees and hostile claws. Vitalic 
Tires mean safeguarded going over bad roads—a depend- 
able armor against stones, ruts, time and wear. Vigor and 
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value from tread to tube. Resilience blends with resistance 
in the stern, double-thick, motorcycle tire fabric. Send for 
testing section—note the triply-twisted thread. Examine 
each layer of rubber and fabric—thicker than elephant hide. 


VITALIC *; 


Each 
Each sturdy, long-lived — good 
for thousands of miles. Each easy to recognize. The 
Vitalic De Luxe, with heavy V-shaped suction non-skid 
all-white tread, brings you enormous friction - resisting 
tire-vitality — $4.00 each. 

The Vttalic Brigadier is a stalwart tire with white, heavy, 
studded tread and gray walls, built for hard knocks for 


Ihree great tires bear the great name VITALIC. 
\ holly worthy the name. 


Real Foot Ease on 
Vitalic Pedal Rubbers 


Vitalic Pedal Rubbers put new 


alling. Best for a quick get- 
away. Restful on long jaunts. 


VITALIC 
Brigadier 
$2.50 each 


Vitalic Grips Save 
Slips and Cramp 


Once you ride with Vitalic 
ease—new energy—into ped- Grips, you'll never change. 
Big enough and with just 
enough yield. 


Send today for free Vitalic testing section and booklet ° 
Hide,” giving the name and address of your bicycle tire dealer 


Continental Rubber Works, 1904 Liberty St., Erie, Pa. 


those who prefer a more moderate price combined with 
staunch service — $2.50 each. 

The Vitalic Cord Racer is an all-white tire with smooth 
tread; it’s light enough for speed, yet strong enough for 
endurance — $4.00 each. The Vitalic line, tire for tire, 
saves repairs, saves accidents, saves jars and jolts, saves 
time and trouble. By ordering Vitalics, you buy safer 
and ride longer. 

t ' 

There’s Life and Last 
to Vitalic Inner Tubes 

They’re without flaw or 
weakness. Layer upon layer 
of lively, long-lived rubber 
Full of vim and vitality. 

Tougher Than Elephant 


VITALIC 
De Luxe 
$4.00 each 


Vitalic Automobile Tires, Too 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
Bittner tossed the box and he caught it. 
He was a serious, old-fashioned little chap, 
but the child nature was there deep 
underneath. 

The curtain rose and the third act began. 
The play was a fantasy of lights and colors, 
pretty dancing and tuneful singing. The 
children were enchanted and so was I; but 
I pursued the thread I had started. 

“It wouldn’t take long,”’ I whispered. 

“What wouldn’t?” 

“To be married.” I was thinking of Mrs. 
Gray and her genius for ministering, and of 
lame little Harold and his genius for model- 
ing; and I thought too of Bittner’s evident 
love for children and of his lonely man’s life. 

“You thinkin’ of it?” he asked, looking 
at me queerly. 

“For you, yes. 

There was a scream from the stage and a 
sudden burst of smoke through the wings, fol- 
lowed instantly by an uproar. Smoke filled 
the stage, rolled out into the pit, and the red 
of flames showed through. 

Bittner sprang to his feet and pulled me 
to mine. 

‘There’s an exit to the fire-escape,” he 
exclaimed, turning me about facing it—it 
was but a few steps away and already the 
usher had the door open. “‘I’ll go for the 
Gray boy. He won’t have a show with his 
crutches.” Then he disappeared. The 
smoke was already pouring up into the 
gallery, and I could hear above the uproar 
the crackling hiss of flames licking varnished 
wood. 

I was near enough the exit to have got 
out very easily, but even as Mr. Bittner 
was deterred by the thought of Harold, so 
was I by the thought of the children all 
about me. They were crying, stumbling, 
choking, pushing and pulling one another 
in a mad fight to reach the open door. 
They belonged to the poor, these little 
gallery children, and were accustomed to 
looking out for themselves. I tried to pre- 
vent the larger ones from trampling on the 
smaller, but eventually, as the smoke be- 
came suffocating, I was pushed with the 
mob toward the exit and out into fresh air. 
The fire-escape was packed with those 
already descending. 

I got down at last and a policeman ordered 
me to move along. 

Perhaps Mr. Bittner and Harold had 
come down when I was not looking and had 
gone on to the office; they might now be 
worrying about me. I would go too. 

The pavement came up to meet me at 
every step. The elevator man looked at me 
enviously. “See the fire?” he asked. I 
pushed open our door and went in. It 
seemed such a long distance to the private 
office—I thought I would never reach it. 
The girls were closing their machines with 
funny wavering movements. Miss Krog 
was carefully powdering her nose with a 
hand that wavered like a cheap mirror; 
Mrs. Gray looked up, smiling, from her 
last problem; William was collecting waste- 
baskets; they all wavered over their tasks 
grotesquely. 

“Where is Mr. Bittner?” I asked, and 
my voice seemed to come from miles aw ay. 


A Happy Reunion 


“Mr. Bittner?” Miss Krog repeated 
wonderingly, her powder puff arrested. 
Everyone else looked blank. And then the 
room swam and the chairs swayed and I 
knew nothing more. 

Miss Krog, Mrs. Gray and I found the 
two an hour later, coolly playing checkers 
in the small Gray apartment. Poor Mrs. 
Gray, happy all the afternoon in the thought 
that her little boy was having a good time 
she had purchased his tickt and left him at 
the theater after lunch—had gone deadly 
pale when I came out of the faint and told 
of the fire. With wild, tearless eyes she had 
rushed out of the office, Miss Krog and I 
following, and hurried home on the hope 
that Harold might have escaped and reached 
there safely. Seeing that all was well she 
promptly fainted. Bittner sprang to his 
feet, upsetting the checker board and 
scattering the checkers all in one breath, 
while littlke Harold laughed in great glee 
over the figure he cut. 

‘hen we were all ourselves again we 
heard the details: It seems that Mr. Bittner 
had reached the boy, tossed him over his 
shoulder, and made his way out by the exit 
opposite the one I had used. He had pushed 
through the crowd to a drugstore, got into a 
rear room and applied restoratives to the 
nearly suffocated child. A physician had 
been called in and Harold had come through 





all right. He had lost his crutch, however, 
so Bittner had taken him home, thinking 
Mrs. Gray would be there. He had sup- 
posed that I would go directly to my board- 
ing house from the theater. Not knowing 
much about women, it had not occurred to 
him to telephone to the office in case word 
of the fire had reached there. 

The most beautiful thing imaginable 
was Mrs. Gray's gratitude. Miss Krog 
decided to spend the night with her, as she 
was still nervous and upset. 

The next morning I was at my desk as 
usual and Mrs. Gray was at hers; but I do 
not think either of us felt much like 
work. However, Bittner’s appearance a few 
minutes later started the wheels going as 
usual. He came directly to my desk, and 
sitting down began to whittle a new ruler 
I had recently aoueived. The tragedy was 
pushed to the background, and we, like 
thousands of others in the mourning city, 
were off on our own unending game. 

‘That biography,” he began, “has gotta 
be the rope that'll hang ’im.” 

“Give me your plan,” I said. I knew I 
was in for it. Whatever it was, the sooner 
I got at it and got it over, the better. I 
was now eager only for the end— it mattered 
not what end. I think I would have 
rejoiced had he told me that we were to be 
closed out that day. The suspense had 
lasted too long. 


On the Trail of Mr. Binks 


He began to explain, and I began to 
wonder if he was suffering from the malady 
he most abhorred, egotism. He wanted me 
to write his business biography. It was to 
be the most microscopic thing you could 
imagine. He told it year by ye * devoting 
a chapter to each year. He began with 
his life as a messenger boy, and explained 
exactly what he had done, where he had 


been, with what firm connected up to the | 


founding of the Bittner & Binks Compan: 

He traced with painstaking minuteness the 
growth and development of this concern, 
going into the reason for every act, every 
change, up to the very moment of Binks’ 
withdrawal. Of that he merely said 


“Mr. Binks left unexpectedly on the 
afternoon of September the eighth, at five 
o'clock.” 


His silence as to the reason for the disso- 
lution of the partnership, his failure to ex- 
plain this as he had every other change that 
he had mentioned, surrounded the incident 
with a sense of mystery. In the next para 
graph he again took up the thread, and went 
steadily on with the history of the concer: 
under the new régime. The very monotony 
of the details made the one obscure point 
stand out with startling distinctness. 

Day after day we worked on the biography 
to produce just the desired sense of ascent 
to the point of Binks’ leaving, the feeling 
of pause, of drop, with his departure, and 
the ‘steady growth afterward. There was 
not to be one word in it against Binks, but 
the interest was to be so centered that the 
first question a reader would ask on finishing 
the biogr raphy would be “‘Why did Binks 
leave 

On ‘the cover page were two small half 
tones, one of Bittner, the other of Binks 
The picture of Binks was an almost perfect 
copy of the one he had used in the maga- 
zine advertisements. Below the picture, in 
readable but ornamental type, was the 
following: 


“This is the business biography of Bittner, 
founder of the first exclusive Business Book 
Company, author of various business books 
and of the Fifty Business Principles, the 
first work of the kind in existence. It is 
your right to know the detailed history of 
the business life of any man who sets out 
to instruct you. It is your privilege and 
duty to ask for it. If any point in this 
biography is obscure to you, it is your 
privilege and duty, as a business man, to 
ask that it be explained.”’ 


As theadvertisements of the two concerns 
were appearing conspicuously in the sa 
publications, any one interested in the si 
ject would answer both. We knew tha 
readers did so, for frequently our inquirers 
wrote us that after examining the literature 
of the two concerns they had decided to 
subscribe with us because of this feature or 
that; and almost as frequently they wrote 
asking us to stop our follow-up letters, as 
they had subscribed with Borrige & Kemp. 






When the Bittner biography should accom-~ 


pany our catalogue they would have a 
(Concluded on Page 55) 
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—_ Send for the 


BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 


Building e Poultry House 


Building » Bungalow 

| Building a Bars 
Building Your Own Garage 
Cevw ’ 


Factory 





Pronounced “RU” as in RUBY 


UBER Q 


ellars and Stucce 


}2u-ber-oid man 


Don't be annoyed by leaky roofs 
Don’t continue 
for repairs 
The RU-BER-OID dealer in your 
town will show you the way to 
escape roofing troubles 


RU-BER.-OID is k 
It is also rustproof, 
sparkproof 

Many RU-BER-OID roofs have 
given more than 20 years 
tinuous service without 
one penny tor repairs. 
Ask your dealet _to show you 
RU-BER.-OID in Slate Gray, Tile 
Red and Copper Green. 


Look for the *‘Ru-ber-oid Man” on every 
roll of the genuine RU-BER-OID 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
568 Woolworth Building, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


spending money 


akproof 


rotproof and 


of con 
costing 


k R 
limpery Wa m ‘ 


The Paraffine Paint Co., San Francisco, (Under License) 
The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Mowtreal 


o_O ING MORE - WEARS LONGER 


ey THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, new rors, sosTon, ow 





The Baldwin Manualo 
The Hamilton Manualo 


he Man 
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The Ellington Manualo 
The Howard Manualo 
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Seedtape affords earlier germination, stronger plant 
life and better results than seeds planted in the old way. 


FP XO be assured of a better garden this year, plant with 
Pakro Seedtape — not because of what we c/aim it to 
be, but because of what others have froved it to be. 


E. J. Kyle, Dean of the Agricultural College of Texas, 
tells of results obtained from Pakro Seedtape at the college— 
‘*All the Seedtape planted did exceptionally well. The plants 
made a splendid appearance and the stand was especially 
good,’’ 

George Foster, Springdale, Ohio, tried Pakro Seedtape 
in his garden. ‘‘It came up better than any other seeds | 
planted,’? he remarks. Similar expressions of opinion have 
be en received from experts and amateurs all over the country. 

Judge for yourself how remarkably sensible and simple 
the idea ts. 

Pakro Seedtape consists of seeds selected with the ut- 
most care by experts from the very best of prize-winning 
strains; they are put in a thin paper tape, spaced exactly 
the correct distance apart. No thinning out is necessary. 
Stunted, slow-growing plants, due to overcrowding in plant- 
ing the seeds, are avoided. ‘The paper absorbs and holds the 
moisture, and thus produces a quicker and higher percentage 
of germination. It is more economical to use because only 
a sufficient number of seeds are planted —with loose seeds 
there is a great deal of waste. Since you can plant a whole 
row at once, there is a great saving of time and labor. 


Send for Beautifully 


AMERICAN SEEDTAPE CO,, nc. 


D. FINLAYSON, F. L. S. 
Director The Seed Testing Laboratory, London, England 


Of course this appeals to you as the most outstanding 
improvement in planting discovered in many years—and 
facts prove that this is absolutely true. 

Use Pakro Seedtape in your garden this year, and you 
have the assurance of thousands who have tried it that you 
will have a more successful garden than ever before. And 
here are the experiences of some of these thousands: 


“I never had a better garden with an experience of 35 years.” L. C. 
Arensberg, M. D., East Millsboro, Pa. 


“I find that Seedtape grows quicker than any other seed with far less 
trouble to plant.” Miss Ethel Bowman, Troy, Ohio. 


“The same amount of seed goes twice as far as other kinds.” Mrs. 
William Behringer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“Results from Pakro Seedtape came up to my most sanguine expecta- 
tions.” R. J. Chapman, Houston, Texas. 


“Without exception, my garden this year — planted with Pakro Seedtape — 
was the best I ever had. Germination and final results were all that could 


be desired.” H. Holbrooke, Hood River, Oregon. 


“Have had remarkable experience in planting Pakro Seedtape. They 
germinated in an exceptionally quick way and the plants appeared above 
the ground in absolutely regular order, not one missing in the several 
rows. I am a Horticulturist and Rancher of some little experience.” 
F. A. Koenig, South Paris, Maine. 


“We obtained a remarkable crop from our planting of Pakro Seed- 
tape.” Jos. Keenan, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Pakro Seedtape comes in 30 varieties of Vegetables, and 
18 varieties of Flowers, and by carefully following the direc- 
tions printed on each box, your garden will prove a delight 
and a surprise. Get some from your dealer today. 

To Dealers: — Your jobber can supply you promptly. 


Send for Beautifully 
Illustrated Free Catalog 


Illustrated Free Catalog 


Dept. 102,-71 West 23rd Street, New York 


Canadian Distributors: WM. RENNIE CO., LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 


Note This Offer —$1.30 Worth for 5C Cents 


In Canada 60c. 


E. L. D. Seymour has t written an 
emely interesting book for Home Gardener 
t telis in simple terms how to plan your 
_— fen, just when to plant the different Vex 
} sore and Flowers, and just how to plant t! 

HOME GARDEN ts 8 authoritative d exact information 
6D SEYMOUR hat easy to follow anc it should be in t 
uls of everyone desiring to have a s ful 
ve Garde 





ssociate editor of the “Ga 
Country Life in Amer 
ok is beautifully bound in boards, splet 
ind abundantly illustrated in colors 
gular price is $1.00 
will be glad to furnish those interested ir 
¢ better Pakro Seedtape way of planting with 
y of Mr. Seymour's book and 3 package 
edtape totaling in value $1.30 for SO 
y send us 50c. in form of post office mone 
stamps, today for the book and Pal 
i 





VEGETABLES 
10c. per package 


eo 
(in Canada, 12\2c. per pkg.) 


Beet, Crimson Globe 

Beet, Egyptian 
saben: All Seasons 
ibbage, Jersey Wake 
rem lat Du tch 


dive le 
Koh! Rat iE arly Whit Minin 
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(Concluded from Page 53 

picture of Binks before them twice—in our 
pamphlet and in the Binks advertisement. 
Thus they would have brought home to 
them without our saying so the fact that 
the Mr. Binks who was instructor for 
Borrige & Kemp was the same Binks who 
had been associated with Bittner, and who 
left so unceremoniously on the afternoon 
of September the eighth at five o'clock. 

The pamphlet was of a size that could 
be slipped in easily with the catalogue. 
We rushed the printer as rapidly as possible 
and soon it began going out to inquirers. 
Almost immediately we heard from it. A 
number asked, when writing a second time 
to make further inquiries: “‘By the way, 
why did Binks pull out?” This was the 
question Mr. Bittner wanted. We replied, 
in a carefully prepared letter, that we 
could answer only such questions as per- 
tained strictly to Mr. Bittner’s record. For 
a rating on any other man we recommended 
the regular rating agencies. 

When a sufficient time had elapsed to 
obviate suspicion, Bittner wrote under 
another name asking Binks why he had lett 
the Bittner & Binks Company. We waited 
tensely for the answer. If Binks should 
state the matter incorrectly there would 
be but one course open to Bittner—to 
make a clear statement of the case, with 
a reproduction of documents that would 
prove its truth. This was the trap Bittner 
had set. 


Binks Pussyfoots 


But Binks moved cautiously. He an- 
swered our tool inquiry with a very wordy 
letter full of metaphor, saying that it would 
consume too much of the inquirer’s valuable 
time to go into all the petty details of a 
minor transaction back before his real life- 
work began, the revitalizing of the old, safe, 
substantial firm of Borrige & Kemp. He 
casually mentioned the fact that a string 
of enterprises, dating back to the time when 
as a boy he owned a peanut cart, still bore 
his name and profited by the connection. 
‘Always,”’ he said, “I have been ready to 
step out of smaller businesses into larger 
ones, but I haven't always been able to 
carry my name away with me. However,” 
he added with good-natured jocularity, “I 
don’t complain. In fact, I still feel a fond- 
ness for the businesses—even the peanut 
stand—that I built up and left to others.” 
He glided over the whole matter smoothly, 
then went on to his present success which 
he called “‘the ripening of a lifetime’s de- 
votion to building up and recreating busi- 
nesses.”” 

it was clever and it was maddening. 
And in the meantime our advertising was 
pushed to six pages. It certainly was hay- 
making time for the publication representa- 
tives, who hovered about our office and 
slapped Bittner gaily on the back and in- 
sisted on taking him out to lunch. I could 
imagine them doing the same with Binks, 
and I could also imagine the latter’s supreme 
satisfaction over being fed free. But we 
were not making expenses and the earning 
season was at its height. Soon the receipts 
would begin to be on the down grade, while 
the advertising must go on just the same. 
Not until Binks slowed down would we dare 
doso. Binks was running a veritable sweat 
shop in New York, so Bittner said, grinding 
the help to the last ounce of strength, work- 
ing overtime and Sundays. But he had 
handsome offices which he had inherited 
with the business, and his easy, talkative 
manner would further give the impression 
of prosperity. His establishment must have 
been a brilliant contrast to our dingy 
quarters. I did not wonder at Hart’s 
temptation to leave us. 

Bittner had effected some sort of com- 
promise with him that retained him in our 
employ for the time being, but I knew this 
would not last unless there was a decided 
change soon. Under the influence of Bitt- 
ner’s dominant personality he had agreed 
to remain with us, but back in New York 
the influence would be all the other way. 

On top of everything else a letter came 
in from our bankers, from which I gathered 
that we were going to find it difficult if not 
impossible to borrow money. I handed 
Bittner the letter without comment. He 
read it, then left the office and did not return 
for several days. When he did come back 
his jaw was set and his eyes drawn far back 
behind their narrow slits. He sat down at 
my desk, and without other greeting went 
at once into his plan. 

“There ain’t no other way,” he said. 
**We gotta hammer hard and steady on that 
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one weak spot till something breaks.” 
Then he proceeded to explain to me the 
diabolical thing he had thought out. 

He had started a chain of questions that 
would eventually belt the globe if necessary. 
Our many branch offices made this possible. 
In every case the question was to come from 
a bona-fide inquirer on business stationery, 
and was to be signed by an actual business 
man. But the question itself was always 
to be the same: “Why did you quit 
Bittner, Mr. Binks?” 

The thing was to be so managed that 
every morning this inquiry would appear in 
Binks’ mail. All this would be in addition 
to the questions that reached him naturally 
through curious inquirers. 

Steadily, systematically, tapping, tap- 
ping, tapping, the unanswerable question 
was to break the man down. It seemed to 
me the very height of cruelty. I could 
have shot him more easily. But on the 
other hand Binks had robbed us and we 
had no recourse. 

I now wished only for the end 

“That March copy,” Bittner said, sitting 
down by my desk with his knife and stick, 
“has gotta be all punch.” 

**Have you an idea?” I had none. 

“Yes. Talk to the man about himself. 
Start off something like this: ‘Anything 
you can see in imagination you can work 
out in fact.’ Make it strong on what he 
can do. We've hammered on ourselves till 
the public's got it. We don't want to be a 
bore. Binks never knew when to tack. 
He'll keep right on booming Binks. Our 
stuff’ll be fresh. Then put the necessary 
data toward the end in smaller type.” 

I was soon deep in the new copy, packing 
it with “punch,” reading it aloud to detect 
any sound of hurry or bombast, reading it 
to Mr. Bittner, correcting, changing, as no 
doubt Binks was doing with his copy at that 
very time in New York. Steadiness was the 
main thing in our advertising. Mr. Bittner 
could detect the slightest sign of haste, of 
nervousness or excitement. “That ain't 
just the word,” he would point out, and I'd 
have to try others till I found the right one. 
He rarely knew what word he wanted or 
what was the matter, and it was up to me to 
experiment till he was satisfied. He had an 
acute ear for the sound of soundness. 

In the meantime the well-planned belt 
was lengthening. I could see Binks, thin, 
nervous, uncertain of himself, rushing to 
his office each day, jerking open his desk, 
grabbing his letters, always dropping more 
than he held, always slipping back and 
forth in his chair, jabbing at them with his 
opener, fearing each time the reappearance 
of that maddening question: ““Why did 
you quit Bittner, Mr. Binks?” Poor 
Binks! He had been a frightfully nervous 
man five years earlier—sensitive and sub 
ject to suggestion. His very aptitude for 
absorbing another’s ideas, words, person 
ality, bespoke the negative plate on whict 
impressions would be instantly registered. 

And opposed to him was Bittner, cold 
and steady as blue steel, positive, every cell 
of him. No two armies lined up to kill ever 
fought each other more mercilessly. None 
ever used a more murderous weapon than 
that of Bittner. 


Harold Gets a Job 


I seized the first March magazine that 
came in and turned to the advertising pages 
There we were, six pages apiece. Bittner 
sat at his desk, his eyes glued to a duplicate 
of the magazine I held. Feverishly I read 
our copy. It sounded as even, positive, 
steady and strong as the hammer strokes 
of a mighty machine. Then I turned to that 
of Borrige & Kemp. Nervousness ran all 
through it. There were boastful claims, 
erratic starts at one point with a conclusion 
at another, and flights of rhetoric that got 
nowhere. Binks’ picture was omitted. 

I let the magazine fall from my hands onto 
the desk and relaxed in my chair, thinking. 
After months of continuous warfare here 
was the first sign that the enemy was brea! 
ing down. Perhaps no one else would see it 
Others would say if they said anything 
“Not very good advertising.”” But I was 
trained to look for the disease back of every 
symptom, the man behind the words. 
Binks was giving way. 

Bittner came over to my desk and sat 
down. He said nothing for several mo- 
ments, but his face had lost its hard, cold, 
unrelenting expression—it was human 

““A nice day,”’ he remarked at last; and 
suddenly there came to me an acute 
memory of that dark September afternoon 
five years ago just preceding the departure 
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of Binks when with everything at top t 
sion Bittner had predicted rain 1 looke 
at the man. He was leaning back 

chair, his elbows on its arms, his fir ger ti 


together, his eyes dreamily contemplating 
the neighboring clock. He had very nice 
eyes when one could see then 

“Keep April along the same line,” he 
went on mildly. “ You might st th 


somethin’ like this: ‘We don 
jail for what they’ve done so much as for 
what they might do. It ain't the mistake a 
business man makes that ruins him, but 
what that mistake tells us of the man.’ 
Then follow along with the usual facts.” 

“Six pages, Mr. Bittner?” 

He smiled a slow smile. I think five 
will do us,” he said. 

I went to work. 

He sauntered over to Mrs. Gray’s desk. 
He hadn't talked with her since the fire. 

“Boy all right? 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Bittner!" Her eyes shone 
as if she were looking into the face of an 
angel. 

“Wanta work during vacation 

“He'd dearly love to.” 

“I'm thinkin’ of puttin’ in an office-boy 
to receive people,” he said. He'd have to 
sit out there in the reception room and take 
cards and be polite ~ 

“Harold would love it.’ 

“Then tell him he's engaged. l'll pay 
him five a week. Some day maybe when 
he ain’t busy we'll finish that game o’ 
checkers.” 

“Mr. Bittner, how can I thank you? 
How can he?” ; 

“By makin’ good,” he said, and went on 
out. 

Steadily we went on with the advertise- 
ments for May, reduced to four pages 
Steadily the unending question made its 
way Eastward. Steadily we went into debt 
and steadily the business grew. The sum- 
mer days came on. The advertisements of 
Borrige & Kemp became constantly more 
erratic, more jumbled, and they dwindled 
In size issue by issue 





Cock of the Walk 


In September the Borrige & Kemp ad 
vertising did not appear. We took single 
pages again. Mr. Bittner now divided his 
time between the advertising matter for 
the Fifty Principles and the subscribers’ 
work. He made plans for increasing our 
field. He got in touch with high schools 
and business colleges, and offered in- 
structors special inducements to push our 
course of study. 

And the subscriptions poured in and 
poured in. Miss Krog's hands were full 
indeed, for the business-book trade began 
to pick up again with renewed advertising. 
We caught up with our bills and began to 
get ahead of them. We raised many of our 
employees and took on new ones. | began 
to plan my removal to a hotel suite and 
actually took a whole day off to goshopping 

“Well, we've covered the field,”’ Bittner 
said one day, as he sat by my desk and 
looked with quiet, innocent, open eyes off 
to the distance. 

“No, we haven't,” I answered. “ There 
are still the women.” 

“They ‘re the same as men,” he said 

“No, they’re not. Try dealing with them 
as I have and see.” 

He continued to stare questioningly. 

“They need a sort of preparatory course 
to bridge over the distance between where 
they are now and where men are.” 

He seemed revolving it in his mind. 

“Women,” I said, “are more like your 
friend Binks—they don’t know when they 
are unethical, the majority of them. Most 
men know and go ahead anyway.” 

“Binks,” he repeated musingly as he 
tilted back his chair and put his finger tips 
together, his eyes on the neighboring cloc} 
““Where have I heard that name ore?’ 

““He may be merely sleeping,” I sug 
gested, smiling ‘Don't be cocksure.”’ 

“How'd you like to live in New York?’ 
he asked, his eyes still on the clock. 

It was my turn to stare. 

‘The old Borrige & Kemp firm closed its 
doors to-day,” he went on in a mild, casual 
“Hart’s takin’ over their 
offices. Queer, ain't it, how some men just 





sort of tone. 


can’t seem to get along.” 

Then he got up and ambled slowly over 
to Mrs. Gray’s desk. The sun was lighting 
the gold in her hair, and the look in his face 
was even more than human. No, she would 
never know the man that I knew. 
~ Editor's Note—This is the fourth and last of a 
series of articles by Anne Sha n Monroe 
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Top o' the Morning 


A blustery wind outside; a snap to the air; 
4% and a big hot breakfast steaming on the 
table—that’s the way the Aladdin day starts. 
An island of oatmeal, maybe, in a bowl of 
cream. Then a big pile of flapjacks, with 
the syrup pitcher handy. As many golden 
corn-cakes as you can eat. And a big per- 
colator full of aromatic coffee, to top it 
all off. 

And all tasting better because it was a 
pleasure to cook them—the Aladdin way. 
You can see for yourself how well the 
Aladdin utensils /ook—the Percolator and 
the Corn Cake Pan; the Sheet Tea Kettle 
with the Inset that makes a double boiler 
of it. They’re even better than that to use. 


That’s because they’re built for work. Each 


of them is made of the hardest, finest alu- 
minum there is. Hard knocks and hot 
fires don’t make the least impression on an 
Aladdin utensil. And they’re all as grace- 
ful and as bright as can be. 


Best of all they’re designed from your point 
of view. 


Capacities are actually govern- 
ment-tested. Covers fit tight; handles really 
rest snug in the hand. Rivets are sunk 
where they can’t catch dirt or tear dish 
cloths. Bails have the notched ear that keeps 
them away from the hot metal; lips really 
pour—they’re shaped right; that’s why. 
You won’t know just how handy cooking utensils 
can be until you’ve looked at the silver-shining 
Aladdin line. Ask at any of the best hardware 
and department stores. Write to us for catalogue 
and the name of the nearest dealer. 
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GLENMERE WHITE MONARCH 
AND THE GAS-HOUSE PUP 


(Continued from Page 13) 


tips touch instep. At the very top of the 
rise the slim legs snap up, stiff-kneed, feet 
pointed, and the low, flat curves drop 
plumb into the water two feet from the end 
of the board in a perfect jackknife, splash- 
like a hot knife sinking into butter. 
And up on the wharf and out over the spring- 
ing board in a flying leap the joyous bulldog 
streaks, and disappears with asplash. Then 
the white head and the tan one come to the 
surface together, and there starts that 
romping hour of the day for which both of 
them live. 

The moment the brown jackk ni ife opened 
its delicious blade a chuckle broke 
through the senior DeHavin’s grouch. 

““When I see more of her!”’ he snorted 
appreciatively. ‘So one of the Hawaiian 
Diving Twins is Miss Nora McDonald! And 


less, 


its we ay 


who, I wonder, will the other of the Kola- 
nanikau Sisters prove — be?” 
“Who else but Mrs. Kate O’ Boyle?” 


asked KO Pat with an entirely pardonable 

pride. ‘‘Who will not be showin’ in vodvil 
with her sister this winter on account of a 
more important season’s contract has 
on her hands.” 

And Messrs. McDonald an d O'Boyle 
beamed on each othe rpom pousl) y,as thou 
some new thing had come to pass under 
the sun. 


she 


gh 


Miss Audrey de Havin protested. 

“But, papa,’ said, accenting the 
proper syllable of the paternal title—‘‘a 
diving girl!” 

“Not at all; 


she 


not at all, Audrey,” reas- 
sured papa as he folded his napkin and 
took a cigar from the tray thi at Jephcott 
was stiff-arming out to him. “The diving 
girl!”” And he looked mildly round his fam- 
ily circle. “‘ At fifteen hundred a week!” 
as though he would by no means omit a 
fact of so great importance 

“Mrs. A. Beckwith deHavin, son and 
daughter,” he continued, “if Beckwith 
wants to marry Nora McDonald he's got a 
lot better sense than I ever suspected. And 
if he can win her he’s a lot better son than 
I had any notion was in our family; and 
Papa deHavin isn’t going to disown him if 
he does it. If you insist, I might threaten 
disinheritance— just to help matters along; 
but I'd like to see if he has sense enough to 
pick out a woman instead of a doll to 
marry, without the urge of parental oppo- 
sition. I should like, more than I can say, 
to see one of my offspring do something. 
And if my batting eye is still as good as I 
think it is the winning of Nora McDonald 
is that.” 

“But, Beckwith, dear’’— Mother de- 
Havin employed that tone of finality which 
. ad closed innumerable family debates in 

r favor—‘‘she is the daughter of your 
ao foreman!” 

“And a mighty fine foreman, at that! 
said Papa deHavin; and Jephcott turned 
what would have been an inexcusable gasp 
into a cough, and dropped the cigar tray. 
**And she has a prize-fighting brother-in-law 
she'll be proud to introduce to the family.” 

The family’s gasp far, far outshone the 
butler’s very best accomplishment. 

“At one hundred thousand a year,” 
added papa, again as though he attached 
much importance to such information. 

It is not improbable that to Papa de- 
Havin such round, mouth-filling figures 
suggested accomplishment; and accom- 
plishment was not the middle name of any of 
those who sat at table with Papa deHavin 
that evening. 

As Papa deHavin continued to talk, an 
unknown speaker appeared suddenly before 
his family; and the family dropped its sev- 
eral jaws and listened to him. 

“Shamus McDonald, my fine stable 
began this stranger, “looked at 
our bulldog the other day and said this to 
me: ‘Your dog is going to lose right, 
I guess it’s in a straight breed to lose right 
when the big call comes. Ain't it a terrible 
pity he can’t win! But he can’t; he’s too 
white—the fighting brindle’s all bred out 
of him.’ 

“Now look at all of us.” Papa deHavin 
arraigned his startled audience under his 
famous grouch. ‘We're getting paler- 
colored every day. I want a son to run the 


boss,” 


boss. 


Interborough, and haven't got one brindle 
enough. 
Forsythe 


I believe, with Shamus, that even 
there, who is perhaps the most 





worthless of us all, would lose right. He'd 
take his beating like a man if the big call 
came. But that’s not getting me the natu- 


ral winning fighter I've got to have to make 
the Interborough a winning gas company 








My offspring are all too white. For the 
sake of type, the brindle’s all been bred 
out. I'm slipping. I'm showing the down- 
ward trend. Here I am, looking for a son to 
turn over my business to at f ~seven 
Great-grandad deHavin was still breaking 
harness straps at eighty-five. I’ve some 
hopes for Bex ky; but if he’s good he'll be 
our last good one, unless we breed in some 
of the fighting brindle. And I'm not going 
to stop anyone who tries to shoot into the 


DeHavin veins some new, red yeoman 
blood. Does eve rybody get me ' dats 
Everybody got him. 
Bull deHavin, so known among his 


friends and enemies downtowr who be- 
lieved, as many others of his kind believe, 
in being Papa deHavin after half-past four, 
at many sacrifices of ideals and d 
had appeared once, famous grouch 
in hand, in the bosom of his family, at a 
had bellowed a few times, tos 
horns once or twice, and then disappearec 
forever, metaphorically pawing up the 
rugs of home with a certain secret satisfa 
tion as he stamped back into the fens ¢ 
fastnesses of the Interborough Gas Com- 
pany. 

Jephcott at last recovered his equilib- 
rium sufficiently to recover the cigar tra 


even 


sires 


CTISIS,; 


then, with his usual savoir-faire, hurried 
out into the hall for what he thought was 
necessary to relieve the Bde And 


when his back was turned to the family a 
smile of approbation, marvelous to behold, 
split wide the mask of inhuman imperturb- 
ability that ordinarily answered fer his 
face. 

True to form, young Mr. Forsythe Went- 
worth, trying to lessen the tension, put his 
foot in it up to his waist. 

“Since Beckwith cannot go with us to- 
night, papa,” he said very mildly, subtly 
changing the conversation’s drift, “sup- 
pose you help to fill our box. Caruso sings 
Pagliacci to-night.” 

Jephcott handed Papa deHavin his 
and stick. 

“*Palyach the wart on your grandmother's 
Forsythe!” Papa fired a parting shot 
from the doorway 

“Becky and I will be together to-night 
in attendance at a man’s entertainment 
We're going to a dog fight.” 


hat 


nose, 


The pit was a very silent, ominous, bright- 
yellow square, surrounded on 
whispering darkness; small—less than 
three paces on a side; and the low-hung 
lamps glaring upon it made its surround 
ings dim and indistinct. Sloping up back of 
the glare of the lights, there rose a bank of 
glowing sparks, where the burning tobacco 


all sides by 


of men ran high into the smoke-laden 
gloom. Long wisps of the reek undulated 
gracefully under the lighted hoods. A hush 
that was not altogether precaution against 
police interference hung heavily, as though 
to usher in some deed of awe. More than a 
thousand men sat, whispering, waiting ir 
the shadow back of the low pit fence; for 


the old days of the dog-fighting game th« 
name of Grip, the Gas-House Pup, would 
fili whatever inclosure staged the fight 
And this night Grip was matched against 
the menacing unknown—against a dog 
with, back of him, the legendry of that in- 
exhaustible supply of courage to which could 
be traced the valor of all the fighting breeds, 
but which had not known the fig 
game since the long years past, when his an- 
cestors had been matched against the 
agest bulls of Britain. Had the indomitable 
bravery lasted through? Would it come 
out? Or was the tradition of the unbreak- 
able heart of the pure bulldog nothing but a 
myth—or built upon absolute fact? Had 
the ancient bull-baiters, when they bred his 
nose back so that he might breathe 
his whole face was buried in the de 
the bull, overdone their work, and ru 
him for self- protection against att: 
his own kind? These were quest 
visible answering of which would have fi 
Madison Square Garden, had the 
ties allowed, with a crowd which 
have made the attendance at 
Continued on Page 59 
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What are Dominant Methods 
of Advertising? 


Dominance implies bigness and 
broadness. 


The firm which would reach and 
maintain a position of leadership in 
its industry must employ methods 
which are in keeping. 


Its ideals must be high, its policies 
sound, its dealings broad-gauged. 


Its sales force must be able and 
alert. In every activity it must be 
represented in a manner that speaks 
of dominance. 


Most important of all, the side 
which it presents to the public—its 
publicity— must convey the impres- 
sion unmistakably. 


In each field of promotive effort 
which it enters, it must employ the 
medium which is itself dominant in 
that field. 


It must employ that medium with a 
force and a consistency commensurate 
with its opportunity and its ability. 


Its ambition for dominance, or its 
assertion of dominance, puts upon 
it this obligation: 


To dominate in the medium which 
itself is dominant. 


In the field of national promotion 
the dominant medium is The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Its position is due to these facts: 


The Post reaches a major portion 
of the entire potential market. It 
reaches most of the trade factors. 


It reaches particularly those domi- 
nant consumers and merchants in 
each city and town who influence 
the demand and the supply for all 
the rest of the community. 


It influences, therefore, practically 
the entire market for most commod- 
ities. 


The peculiar strength of the Post, 
due to its character, its broad distri- 
bution, and its intensive methods of 
searching out the dominant public 
in each community, has made it, for 
manufacturers in many branches of 
industry, the means of attaining 
dominance. . 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


The medium of dominance 


The methods which have made The Sat- 
urday Evening Post the dominant medium 
will be discussed in our next advertise- 
ment, which will appear in an early issue. 


















































(Continued from Page 57 
bench classic in that same edifice look small 
and apathetic. 

And that other question, eternal and 
momentous among men: Was there one 
created living thing that had no quitting 
point? And was that thing the bulldog? 
To the cock fighters assembled there the 
dog men whispered their ancient answers: 
that the dog was a thinking animal, and 
that the gamecock would fight to the death 
only with his own kind; while there had 
not yet been discovered on the earth any 
created thing that the bulldog—bless his 
gentle heart!—could not be prevailed upon 
to tackle. Battle to the death did not 
answer that question, anyhow. Hardly a 
man gathered there but had seen more than 
one pit dog lose his battle “right; but the 
question still remained unsolved: Did he 
quit the struggle just before he died—or 
afterward? Could he have lasted longer, 
would he finally have reached the point 
where he could have forced his noble heart 
to endure no more? 

This mystery, however unsolvable, from 
the very nature of it, in this world, was 
strong in collecting these hard men into the 
gloom round that sinister yellow square. 
How could any bulldog, however nobly bred 
and grandly made, discover that awful 
secret? And yet, for the first time in pit 
history a man had been found rich enough 
in purse and sporting blood to put a bull- 
dog, with an invaluably long and spotless 
pedigree, to the test. Many things might 
be learned before that fight was over. And 
the whisperings died to bated silence as 
young Becky deHavin, immaculate in eve- 
ning attire, came striding across the yellow 
Square. 

His face was somewhat drawn, as it might 
have looked had a dear friend’s life been 
hanging in the balance. He extended his 
hand out of the light to where his father 
and Shamus McDonald and Pat O’Boyle 
were seated together, at the shadow’s edge. 

“Mr. McDonald,” he said in a low voice 
that reached every strained pair of ears in 
the whole house, “I want to try to thank 
you, and Miss McDonald through you, for 
your help in training Jerry, and for your 
advice as regards handling him here. I’ve 
never met with higher sportsmanship.” 

Shamus McDonald took hearty hold of 
the hand 

“What credit for the Grip to stop a dog 
that’s not trained for the gaff or that 
hasn't a handler for him to fall back on in 
the pit here? Get hustling back to your 
pup before somebody slips a hypodermic 
into him. 

“"Tis a dirty game,”’ said Shamus Me- 
Donald to the elder DeHavin and O’ Boyle 
as the young man hurried away, “and I’m 
goin’ to quit it.” 

Pit men seated close about the dean of 
the dog-fighting game overheard him, and 
the whisper of it soon reached the farthest 
corners of the audience. Most men smiled 
incredibly; but those who were his friends, 
and therefore white men, shook their heads 
as though they understood, and spoke 
gloomily about the future of the savage 
sport. 

“It’s no fit game for you and me to 
play,” continued McDonald. “For look 
here’s you and me, who'd rather lose a leg 
than play it dirty—and our two dogs being 
tasted this very minute.” 

“‘Tasted?”’ asked the senior DeHavin. 

“In days gone by "twas the right word; 
for then your opponent's man rubbed moist 
fingers through your dog’s coat and actually 
licked them for traces of dope that might 
fix his o¥n dog. Nowadays both dogs are 
washed under the other party’s watch—the 
washing to get rid of any poison on their 
coats; the watching to see that the washer 
doesn’t slip the dog a pill, or pour a few 
birdshot in his ear, or shoot him with the 
needle under the washwater in the tub. A 
hundred visitors at your kennels, a hundred 
visitors at mine, and a score of trainers, 
handlers and seconds, all have their dirty 
money placed so many ways that you can 
trust no one in the pit; and this thing is 
getting worse from year to year. Too 
many see only the money and none of the 
glory in a dog fight; and I’m gonna quit 
the game.” 

And he did. That night’s fight was the 
last one in which Shamus McDonald ever 
fought a dog. There never lived a greater 
lover of dogs. He never fought one that did 
not love the game better than his master. 
His heart broke when he lost his pets in 
the pit; but he thought that, given their 
choice, they would have asked him to be 
allowed to come to their end in the rapture 
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of deadly combat. Shamus McDonald's | 


dogs were that kind of dogs. But Shamus 
McDonald, and other white men after him, 
dropped the pit game; and it died, as all 
games die, in time, that cannot be kept 
clean. And so the brutal, savage, bloody 
entertainments stopped. 

And now the quiet deepened about the 
yellow square, for handlers, trainers, at- 
tendants and officials came straddling over 
the pit fence, out of the shadow into the 
glare; and carefully wrapped and blanketed 
bundles, carried in the arms of two of the 
men, drew all eyes to the two corners, where 
these wriggling packages were set on the 
ground. 

Dapper Becky deHavin, coached in the 
dirty trickeries of the game by his oppo 
nent, walked beside the man who carried his 
dog, holding his hands over the black nose 
that poked out of the squirming blanket, 
keeping the ears down tight; never taking 
his hands away from the broad muzzle till 
the Monarch was on the floor and he 
blanket off, and all chance of underhand 
work reduced to a minimum. 

A gasp of surprise and delight came out 
of the smoke. Perhaps there was even a 
little of awe in the involuntary tribute 
Hardly a man there who did not know the 
superb Grip, peer of all fighting dogs 


hardly a man to whom the brindled body and | 
blazed face, and the snowy full-dress collar | 


and shirt bosom, and the four white feet, 
were not a familiar and magnificent sight. 
And the splendid, living muscles of him 
never slipped beneath that scarred brindle 
hide more tigerishly lithe than on that 
night. But the indrawn breath of a thou- 
sand hard men was not a tribute to the 
Gas-House Dog; for in the opposite corner 
to him a blanket whisked away and dis- 
covered such a bulldog as neither show ring 
nor pit had ever seen before. 

Dazzling white was the whole of him in 
the lamps’ bright glare. Remained on hi 
mighty body not a trace of the ancient mas- 
tiff brindle that had come to be a color 


dreaded by the bare-calved le gions of Rome | 


in the days when his wild forbears had 
fought at the side of the wilder British 
tribesmen. Pear-shaped was he—the heavy 
end of the fruit the tremendous brisket, 
which dipped so low inside the wide-spread 
forelegs that it appeared as though swung 
between and not supported on them. And 
those sturdy front limbs went straight to 
the ground, with never the sign of a bow, 
like little marble columns. The small end 
of the pear, the hind quarters, narrowed 
marvelously at the loins, the top arched up 
distinctly higher than the shoulders in a 
beautiful roach; the belly tucked up tight 
beneath; the back of him so narrow that he 
seemed to be supported at three points in- 
stead of four. Never was there such a model 
of uncompromising and immovable stability 
as this low, squat, canine battleship. And 
the sinews of him bulged gloriously, with 
never a muscle-bound lump or knot, but in 
huge, smooth, swelling mounds beneath the 
loose and roomy skin. 

But, in spite of the fascination of every 
dreadnought line of the wide low mass of 
his body, his headpiece was such a thing as 
to make men nearly forget that there was 
any more dog behind it. A study of abso- 
lute perfection in massive ferociousness it 
was, to cause the most inured pit follower 
to catch his breath. In size enormous, so 
that none but mastodonic neck thews could 
hold it up. The skull was ponderous; wide 
and long and flat, with something snakelike 
in the contour of it; and the inky nose was 
set up tight ‘against the almost negligible 
brow. And, sweeping up from the dew 
lapped throat to meet black upper lips that 
went out almost horizontally an inch or so 
beyond the nose, the prodigious under jaw 
curved in a wide, loose-jowled line of power 
and savagery’ and stubborn wickedness. 
When his delicately folded ears jerked up 
on top of his head, alertness and truculent 
readiness radiated from his face; but when 
they were laid back, close against the thick 
bull neck, there was added to his belligerent 
aspect a look of such indescribable mean- 
ness that the backers of the Grip shifted un- 
easily in their seats. And the wide-set eyes 
spat wicked fires out of their beautiful clear 
brown. Who could imagine that in that 
very incarnation of ruthless battle strength 
there lived a heart as gentle asa littie child's? 

Back of the shield of his handlers, so that 
the Grip could get no chance to size up his 
enemy, Becky deHavin walked his beloved 
bulldog up and down, and—impossible as 
it seemed—the moment he moved, all the 
impression of the animal’s power and vigor 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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“Um-m-m 
Meat-Treats!’’ 


3 , 
You U1 have 0 20 some 
to prepare a better Ham- 
burger Steak than the 
**Meat-Treat Kind,’’ made 
from selected beef, wonder- 
fully tender and with a 
brown gravy that seems to 
force one to sav ‘‘Um-m-m 
Meat-Treats!’’ 
Meat-Treats are sold, some in 
tins and others by the pound 
W rite to us if your dealer does 
not sell them Or, send us his 
name with 25c for a full four- 
steak tin of the Hamburvet 
ready to heat and Serve 
FREE; Write for our recipe booklet, 
] f Meat-T at i bs j ; 
cies as | led Pork ¢ Hila 
I gue Meat-Treat 


centrate ‘ Ke Broth (w it ) 


L. FRANK & SON COMPANY 
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Dept. A-12 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Write for Frank-Ne the ga € 
chock f profit-making he for 
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A better cigar today 
than ever before 


Robt Burns lO¢ 
BiadComsie)e)s)(<ie lz straight 
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LIGHT SUPPER No. 1 


Clain Bouillon 
Deviled Ham Mousse 


Olives 
elery Sandwiches lee Cream 
Coffee 

Deviled Ham Mousse: One cup cream, beaten 
aiff. Two large cans l/nderwood Deviled Ham 
One tablespoon gelatine dissolved in V2 cup hot 

vater. Mix thoroughly, turn into cold mold and chill 
LIGHT SUPPER No. 2 
Underwood Deviled Eggs 

Salted Nuts 

Coffee 

U/nderweod Deviled Eggs: Cut hard-cooked eggs 
in hell. Remove the yolks and mash them with about 

yual bulk (/nderwood Deviled Ham and enough 
salad dressing to moisten. Fill the egg centers and 
serve on lettuce with salad dressing 
LIGHT SUPPER No. 3 
Deviled Ham-and-Chicken Sandwiches 
Salted Nuts 

Coffee 
Deviled Ham-and-C hicken Sandwiches: Spread 
bread with Underwood Deviled 
Put together over very thin 


Nut and ¢ 


Lettuce Sandwiches 


Layer Cake 


Creamed Shrimps 
Harlequin lee Cream 


thin slices of white 
Ham—ner too thick 
slices of chicken, 





New Light Suppers 


for Your Party 


SUPPERS the 
Sul Ps rs they'll borrow your menus for. 
And suppers that you yourself will eat with 
all the relish of your guests. Read how to 
make them. 
SEND FOR 
“GOOD 


, . 
guests will all remember. 


THIS FREE 
rASTES FOR GOOD 


BOOK 
riIMES” 


ibout pting, ne salads, rarebits, cro 
. . ifflés, etc 
the famous Littk ed D | Recipes. Or send 20c for 
} od Deviled Ham to try. 
Always ment your groce name when you write, 
ind if possible, s hether | Ils Underwood. Most 


grocers do—ask y 


It tells 
' 


quettes, sandwiche omelets, sor 


economical can 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
52 Fulton Street, Be ton, Ma 
Maker —— 7D iled ¢ 


urkEY a 


UN DERWOOD 
Deviled Ham 


‘*Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’* 





The Truth About Corns 


You have read much fiction about corns. 
Were that not so there would be no corns 
All people would use Blue-jay. 


Here is the truth, 


n this corn 


problem. And 
proved almost a 


lon corns. 


ready on 


This 
1 troubles needless 
nstantly, and stops it forever 
hours the whole corn disappears, 
' tare 

That is 


the truth, 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicage and New York 
Makers of Surgical 
Dressings, ete 


as stated 
by a chemist who spent 25 years 


invention— Blue. jay —makes 
It stops the pain 
In 48 


uses which take a little longer 


and millions 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain — Ends Corns 


of people know it. Every month 
it is being proved on nearly two 
million corns 


So long as you doubt it 
suffer. The day that you 
it will see your last corn 


ve mull 
prove 
ache. 


little—is so 
and quick and painless—that 
owe yourself this proof. 
Blue-jay tonight 


It costs so easy 
you 


Try 


15¢ and 25c at 
Druggists 


Also Blue-jay Bunion 


Plasters 


| the gleaming front of Becky 


| struck him vitally at the 
| the long jaws of the terrier filled with folds 
} on folds of the loose skin and his fangs 


(Continued from Page 59) 

and intrepidity was immediately doubled; 
for he trotted back and forth with that stiff- 
legged swashbuckling roll and captivating 
swagger which makes his breed win into hu- 
man hearts at a glance. And as he went his 
muscles leaped and played. A back view of 
him showed his two hind legs trotting along 
close together; but the front stilts, with a 
jaunty flip of paws, moved clear to the 
sight far out on each side beyond his flanks. 
And from this interesting prospect could be 
discovered, at last, the only place where 
the good nature of the lovable beast broke 
through its warlike investure; for the 
small, low-set tail wigwagged continuous 
messages of camarade rie up to his boss 

‘Make ready! 

The square cleared, except for the two 
handlers and the referee. Becky deHavin 
went across the pit and took the Grip be- 
tween his legs. Midway he met Mr. Slugs 
O’ Boyle, crossing in the opposite direction 
to observe his part of the pit precaution 
that makes opponents loose each other's 
dogs at the beginning of the fight. And 
a look passed between the burly pugilist and 
the dapper swell that made the audience 
gloat. It was to be, also, a battle of hand- 
lers in type as different from each other as 
were their dogs. 

A grim silence, such as should precede a 
battle to the death, fell like a dreadful can- 
opy over the pit. 

Becky deHavin’s spiketail coat hung 
over the low fence. Habitual evening for- 
mality was not his only reason for his incon- 
gruous attire. As he crouched behind the 
Monarch’s deadly enemy the white square 
of his shirt made a very beacon for his dog 
across the square. 

“Let go!” 

Becky deHavin could no more help caress- 
ing the wonderful brindle beast that stepped 
out in front of him than he could have for- 
gone totouch his glove against Pat O’ Boyle’s 
at the start of each of their wicked bouts. 

Out from between the knees of Slugs 
O’Boyle, across the pit, stepped sixty 
pounds of perfect bulldog flesh. 

“Come on and get ‘im, Jerrypup!” 
coaxed the low voice that he loved. 

And he wagged the only amiable part of 
him and took another doubtful step toward 
the middle of the pit, cocking his tremen- 
dous head in puzzled inquiry as to just where 
he should come and whom he should get. 
Then he spied the white shirtfront. 

But for a thing that had never happened 
before, the fangs of the Gas-House Dog had 
been locked in his flesh long before now. 
For the first time in his career the Grip 
hesitated before he dashed into battle. 
What kind of dog was this great beast 
across from him? Where was the other pit 
terrier? In all his stormy existence he had 
never faced anything like this dazzling 
snowy dog that made no offer to attack 
him. Grip lifted an inquiring eye to Slugs 
O’Boyle and asked him what about this 
strange new kind of opponent? 

“That’s him,” explained his handler. 

To any who might have entertained the 
thought that, at last, too great a call had 
been made upon the inexhaustible supply 
of the Grip’s pluck, there came a sudden 
change of heart. True to his traits, Glen- 
mere White Monarch, advancing toward 
deHavin's 
shirt, at sight of the other dog turned to a 
little Parian statue where he stood; and, 
standing thus, his slow brain working out 
the situation, a brindled thunderbolt, hardly 
more than half his size, fell on him. It was 
the first fight of the Monarch’s life; and it 
was for this reason only that he committed 
the one offense of that titanic battle. Taken 
by surprise by the attack launched on him 
so suddenly, the whole trend of affairs not 
yet clear in his mind, he turned a shoulder 
to the charging Grip. 

‘That turn,” said Shamus McDonald, 
out of his perfect knowledge of what was 
going on before him, “‘is going to lose the 
scrap for you.” 

But A. Beckwith deHavin, II, staring 
tensely out of the shadow, had his eyes 
fixed not on the bulldog at that moment, 
but at the trim, white-shirt-sleeved, pale 


| young man moving coolly and efficiently 


about the whirling brutes. 

The Grip was now clamped fast to the 
side of the Monarch’s throat. Well for the 
bulldog that he had in generous portion 
the dewlap of his breed, else the Grip had 
first onset. But 


sought in vain for the life that flowed in the 
throat beneath. He tried at once the first 
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trick of his trade; and, bracing his legs 
wide, he gave a toss of his head that would 
have turned another dog all four legs up 
beneath him, so that he could have tried 
for a death-hold with a loosening of his 
jaws and a new snap of his fangs before his 
opponent could turn over and get out from 
under him. Now the surge of his neck 
muscles only flipped his own hind quarters 
in the air. He had met with a new thing. 
The huge body of the Monarch was set 
upon colossal forelegs twice as wide apart 
as those of any other dog the Grip had ever 
closed with; so, jerk and fling as the mad- 
dened brindle might, the stout white stilts 
only dragged stiffly about and would not be 
uptilted. 


“Some 83 


wheel base, Bex ky!”’ roared the 
joyful bull voice of Papa deHavin; and a 
warning “‘S-sh!’’ went up from the entire 
audience. No police interference should stop 
so great a combat if strained sile nee could 
keep the authorities unaware of it. 

“Easy! Easy, boy!’’ coached a low 
voice as Becky deHavin stepped about the 
struggling animals, poe in a positior 
where his dog could see him all the while 
“You're not being ert, boy; you've got 
the weight,” he explained, as though the 
Monarch would understand. “If you tear 
yourself loose you'll bleed like a pig. Let 
him pull, Jerrypup; let him wear his heart 
out pulling at you, boy. He’ll let go with- 
out tearing you by and by.” 

And something in the calm re- 
assured the great dog. Something in the 
handpat that was risked down to him from 
time to time made him understand after a 
while that it was part of the game merely to 
brace his legs and wait; and his snarling 
efforts to break loose ceased and he began 
calmly to endure It was an hour 
before Slugs O’Boyle could get his dog to 
understand that Becky deHavin and the 
White Monarch of Glenmere were team- 
working at the game like veterans. But at 
last it filtered through the Grip’s battle- 
crazed head that he could never throw his 
enemy or hurt him with the hold he had 
and he let go and struck for a better one 

But by now the Monarch had found out 
why he had been born. Not for the ease of 
his kennel at the Glenmere Hunt Club; not 
for the pleasant adulation of the bench or 
the proud honor of the judging ring; not 
for romping afternoons with a slim brown 
girl who had rewards of sweet hilarious 
waters to offer him after torturing labor; 
not even for the noble companionship of 
men like the tall fair one who stood by him 
now in his great hour—not for any or all 
of these had his fierce-featured, soft-eyed 
mother whelped him into the world. But 
for this night in the stifling, tobacco-laden 
air, here on this square of yellow tanbark, 
he had been bred true to his type down 
through the long centuries since his fathers 
had pulled down the great Kentish bulls 
For here was battle, vicious, snarling and 
pitiless, and an antagonist that would clash 
teeth against his in it to the death. And his 
mighty heart rejoiced as he came into his 
own. 

So when the Grip finally loosed his first 
hold he found a different dog from the one 
on which that hold had fastened. 

So now, before that gathering of savage 
men, there raged a furious grim struggle 
such as the pit had never seen before. For 
five long hours there came never a pick-up, 
or scratch, or turn, except that first turn 
which the inexperienced Monarch had 
made. Shoulder to shoulder, breast to 
breast, brisket to brisket, as they reared up 
on their back legs, fangs to fangs, those 
two beautiful brutes fought out there under 
the yellow light their love and joy of death- 
battle in a contest of infinite courage against 
infinite courage, and of speed and punish 
ing jaw against overwhelming weight. All 
other things were equal: condition to en- 
dure; strength of limb and wind; valor 
all balanced in the scale. Gnly the one 
combatant possessed superior speed and a 
well-nigh decisive power of true punishing 
jaw; while the other held the vast adv: an- 
tage of being nearly twice his opponent's 
weight. And, had these unbalanced forces 
been added to the level beam that weighed 
their other attributes, the measuring 
would have scarcely stirred. 

Weeks of training on the coonskin had in 
the end forced the idea through the Mon- 
arch’s heavy skull that he could never hold 
a grip unless his jaws were filled clean to 
the back teeth. And so he plodded through 
the minutes and the hours with never a 
thought of clamping his untrue fangs on 
anything, but of trying stubbornly and end- 
lessly through pain and torture to fasten 


tones 


very 


needle 





his back teeth upon an enemy possessed of 
such baffling speed that, at the end of hours 
of hopeless endeavor, 
agement came over him. Yet he kept 
steadily on; and at length a reward came 
though he never knew it. Once his ponder- 
ous underjaw snapped up on one of the 
Grip’s forelegs. Only the fangs closed 
over it, and he did not try to hold his grip; 
but the tremendous muscles of his neck 
gave his body such a wrenching twist that 
the bones between those inefficient fangs 
snapped off before the hold was loosened. 
And after that the Gas-House Pup gave 
an exhibition of such undying grit that his 
name survives the game which died, and 
lives to this day in the legends of the pit. 
And this is what is said of him: that, with 
the broken foreleg, the speed of the Grip 
diminished not a whit, but that he worked 
on the end of the broken bone as though 
the leg were a perfect member. 

Pity in all that square of men about the 
pit, there was none. And, in truth, the bat- 
tle bred no pity—only wonder. The hard 
followers of that ancient game gathered 
round those eight-foot squares for another 
fascination than the acknowledged ones of 
carnage and utter savagery. They came 
primarily to see that thing which is perhaps 
the noblest attribute in dogs and men 
unbreakable courage—courage in pain, and 
exhaustion, and heart-sickening failure 
after heart-sickening failure; that rose and 
rose and rose to heights unbelievable within 
the cruel sides of those old dog-pit squares; 
and that changed the men looking at it from 
a combat-thirsty horde of brutes, quiet 
from police fear and from a sort of shame 
at what they joyed in, to an awe-stricken 
audience, whose silence was almost that of 
worship. 

‘Three o’clo« k,” announced the referee, 

Men snatched a squint at their watches 
unbelievingly. Five hours had gone by like 


a sickening discour- 


one. 
But now a haze had begun to form in 
front of the Monarch’s eyes, which only 


would be dispelled at the sound of the low 
voice he had listened to for encouragement 


and advice through the rapturous hours. 
And always that encouragement and ad- 
vice had been at hand. Not the least 


fascinating thing presented in the pit that 


night was the dog-handling of Becky 
deHavin. Graceful and cool, fearless and 
kind, fairest and least excited when his 
dog’s case appeared the worst, magnani- 
mous almost to a fault, this dapper and 
stiff-shirted man won his way into the 
heart of the meanest thug who had his 


money staked on the Grip. And his great 
dog, in his direst straits, always looked up 
at him asking what should be done next 
about the situation; and at a quieting pat, 
that somehow could reach him even through 
the fiercest turmoil, he would stay quiet 
and rest himself under a painful but not 
dangerous grip, or at a fiery word would 
rage like a lion till he tore himself free from 
a hold that threatened to develop peril- 
ously. 

But the flitting brindled pest was becom- 
ing harder and still harder to attack. The 
mist persisted strangely before his eyes de- 
spite the clearing voice. The tanbark turned 
from yellow to red with a flood from his veins 
that seemed to be inexhaustible; and ne ver 
a pick-up came to give his handier a chance 
to try to stanch his wounds. He did not 
know that the Grip also now swayed and 
tottered on his legs, and slashed and snapped 
his heartbreak that he could not find the 
great dog’s vitals, standing, nor could 
throw him off his feet to seek them out. 
The charging rushes of this monstrous 
white enemy had been in the early hours 
like those battering-ram onsets that used 
to break through the impregnable guard of 
KO Pat O’Boyle; and when they had 
struck the terrier had nearly always broken 
his hold and rolled him, bruised and bat- 
tered, over and over till he fetched up with 
a crash against the pit fence. Well for him 
that the Monarch had not been fast « nough 
to follow these wild rushes through ‘n time 
to catch the brindle on his back. As it was, 
every one had shaken him to the heart; and 
they, together with his hours of tugging at 
nearly double weight, had worn him down 
so that his head swayed weakly and his legs 
bent under him. 

But still he managed to evade the weary 
bulldog’s grip. 

But for his education to endure the joy- 
less monotony of the training machine, 


perhaps even the great-hearted Monarch 
might have wearied of this ghost-fighting 
and laid his belly on the sawdust, back legs 
stretched out behind him, frog-fashion, and 
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rolled up his clear brown eyes good 
naturedly, begging to be excused from all 
the worry of it. But he held to the task 
with a will to see the brindled body lifelk 
under him, and to hear the voice of his 
friend and master call! out those four soun 
that made all labors worth while: ‘‘ That's 
a good dog!” 

At last came a time when the weary ani 
mals, whirling into grips, both missed their 
holds, and each staggered weakly past the 
other. And then, all in a moment the tide 
of battle turned heavily fyainst the White 
Monarch of Glenmere, for here was the op- 
portunity for which O’Boyle had waited 
patiently through long hours. He stooped 
like a flash and snatched up the feebly- 
protesting Grip just as the dogs were lurch- 
ing together again. ‘Three or four attendants 
leaned over the pit wall at the Gas-House 
Pup’s corner and, with broad fans, 
menced to stir the air to coolness over the 
panting dog. Water poured down his 
throat. Slugs O’Boyle, after five hours of 
steady fighting, had won a scratch. The 
action had been so furious and fast that 
neither handler in all these hours had been 
able to discover a turn of long enough dura- 
tion to make a pick-up out of it. 

In a cruelly short half minute no atten- 
tion had been given the Monarch other than 
those that aimed to stanch his wounds, 
for mere physical strength was what he 
should need for the great test. 

“Time!” 
Appeared now the 


com- 


wisdem of Shamus 
McDonald's prophecy, spoken at the very 
beginning of the fight. At one corner of the 
square swayed a brindled dog whose eyes 
still flashed desire for battle, but in whose 
legs there lived not half the strength that 
still propped up the tottering body of the 
White Monarch of Glenmere. And yet, t 

cause of that inexperienced turn so early in 
the fight, it was now the bulldog’s task to 
deliver the gage at the white lime mark so 
many miles across the diagonal of that little 


square. 

* Let go!” 

Terrance O’Boyle showed the head and 
shoulders of his dog between his knees 
And no man in that silent mass but knew 


that, except for the supporting hands under 
his chest, the Grip would have toppled over 
where he stood 

But all support was now taken away 
from the White Monarch of Glenmere ex- 
cept the support of a dim beloved voice 
that spoke to him some unintelligible words 
about losing right. And at a kindly pat 
of a hand, whose touch he knew as well as 
he knew the tones of the voice, he started 
bravely on the long journey across the pit 
toward a hazy sort of tiger-coated dog 
which would not come half that weary way 
to meet him. 

A great rage filled the Monarch’s breast. 

So now this wraith of a dog, which was 
so hard to come to grips with when he was 
close at hand, would add to all the other 
vexations of fighting him unwillingness to 
shorten the long way between them; yet he 
would stand there at that impossible dis- 
tance and snarl and snarl as though the 
combat was still sweet to him! The cruel 
injustice of it strengthened the Monarch’s 
heart. So be it! If that dim brindled enemy 
would not come out to meet him, he, Glen- 
mere White Monarch, who had ancestral 
traditions to uphold and to uphold him, 
would go the long road himself; for the lust 
to stand beside the motionless form of the 
tawny foe was still mighty within his weary 
heart. 

Absolute silence—not even the sound of 
breathing, for all breaths were held 

Two feet; three—four. The white body 


tottered and the hind quarters went down 


Terrance O’Boyle picked up the 
House Pup. 

“Put that dog down!"" The voice of the 
referee cracked like a whip. 

For the clublike stilts in the Monarch’s 
front still held the deep chest off the ground 
and shoved the great savage headpiece for- 
ward slowly, dragging the hind quarters 
along. Whispers of mighty sympathy went 
up. The air above the bloody pit and the 
savage men gathered round it filled with a 
breath that was very much akin to prayer 
All wagers were forgotten. All thoughts of 
greed or gain or trickery or unfairness van- 
ished away before the glory of the thing 
that was going on before them. And a 
thousand rough hearts hammered a rever- 
ence that was not far from the divine as 
that broad trail slowly drew its red wet line 
across the yellow square. None there but 
knew that if the mighty bulldog reached 

(Conctuded on Page 67) 
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THE EMBODIMENT OF 


Brooklyn Bridge, flung for- 
ward span on span across the 
sky — great towers thrust up- 
ward tothe clouds—huge ships 
hurled onward over seas—what 
is the secret of their majesty? 


Not flash of forge or skill of 
hand, but power of mind—a 
principle old as engineering; 
old, almost, as man’s inventive 
urge—the principle of distrib- 
uted stresses, of many small 
units to carry a Single great 
burden. 


An old principle, yet ever 
reappearing in new guise, put 
to new uses, serving in new 
forms; now the basis for a tem- 
ple, now a bridge, a skyscraper, 
a ship—now an automobile tire. 


Yes, even an automobile tire, 
forgotten carrier of modern 
man’s pleasure and errand, pre- 
serverof his comfort and celerity 
awheel—the Goodyear Cord 
Tire. 


For the structure of this tire 
draws strength from the sound- 
ness of this old principle of dis- 
tributed stresses—endurance 
from its vitality, broad useful- 
ness from its immense ef- 
ficiency. 

The structure of this tire em- 
bodies this principle, from be- 
ginning to end. 


Goodyear Cord Tires are 
built up of thousands of light, 
pliant cords, densely strong, 


cradled side by side in pure 
rubber, without interweave. 


Each cord is stressed pre- 
cisely to the same tension, that 
the burden of supporting the 
load and sustaining shock shall 
be evenly borne. 


But the performance of this 
service does not depend upon 
just one layer of these cords. 


Nor upon two, or three. It 
is distributed and redistributed, 
throughout the entire tire, over 
many layers, established one 
upon the other. 


These many layers are laid 
diagonally around the tire, ex- 
pertly brought taut to share 
their rightful portion of the load, 
and made fast. 


No one of the layers, nor one 
of the cords, touches another. 


For as the cords themselves 
are insulated and upholstered 
with rubber, so are the layers— 
rubber is cushioned around, 
about, between, actually im- 
pressed into them. 


Contact is wholly prevented; 
there is never an opportunity 
for the slightest side-saw or 
friction. 


The cords and layers play 
freely in their cushioned an- 
chorage; under impact they 
yield, flex and recover, exer- 
cising swiftly to the lift and 
dip of the road, delivering en- 






STRENGTH 


gine power at its full energy. 

Comfort, speed, power-saving 
and fuel-thrift ride with the 
car shod with Goodyear Cord 
Tires, 

These are the offspring of re- 
silience, and resilience in the 
extreme has been accom- 
plished in these tires. 

Butit has been accomplished 
in company with the thorough 
strength that finally deter- 
mines economy. 

Strong as this tire is in its 
structure, strong with the 
multiplied stoutness of the 
thousands of cords—no omis- 
sion has been made in seeking 
to carry this strength through 
to the last detail. 


Even the treads upon Good- 
year Cord Tires reflect this 
effort—they are of fine-grained, 
wear-resisting, amazingly vig- 
orous stock—the big-blocked 
All-Weather is extra- thick, 
the easy-steering Ribbed is 
thicker than the rule. 

The tire as it stands costs 
us more to build than other 
types—but the extra cost is 
in the tire, in extra material 
and labor, in value that pays 
back real return on your invest- 
ment. 

Its quality makes it higher- 
priced—and better. 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’ Accessories 


are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 
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Concluded from Page 63 
the scratch the fight was a draw, for neither 
dog would be able to stand up another mo- 
ment after that. And there was none but 
prayed in his own hard way that neither of 
those noble beasts should have defeat 
charged to him after those dreadful hours. 

Five feet; six. The scratch line, and the 
ng enemy only a foot away. The 
Monarch’s sturdy forelegs slipped and slid 
out in front. The brisket touched the tan- 
bark. The brindled dog that he could slay, 
could he but reach him, only a foot away! 

The mighty neck stretched forth. The 
back legs, rested a trifle during the drag- 
ging of them, bunched up and moved, and 
the thick white body crawled along another 
inch. A weak and eager whimper, with a 
stalwart heart’s primal longing in it, was 
the only sound. Then, ten inches from the 
white scratch line, the mighty, mangled 
head sank down between the outstretched 
paws, and the breathing and the whimper 
ceased; the great white form grew very 
still. 

Not a stir of cloth came out of the dark 
Terrance O’Boyle, sure now of the win, 
made no haste this time in lifting up the 
Grip to claim the battle for him. Had he 
but thought of what deeds must have been 





done through the centuries to turn the 
designation of that quiet white beast's 
breed into a descriptive so heroic that 


strong men rejoice to hear it coupled to 
their names, he doubtless would have hur- 
ried. But he found it beyond him to resist 
the vanity of nonchalance. 

And so he never got the Gas-House Dog’s 
paws off the floor; for, as the very last 
quiver died in the white body, two voices 
spoke in the quiet. The first was very soft 
and musically dissonant with the scene 
Some altogether different kind of love than 
that of courage must have brought the 
owner of it into such a barbarous gathering 

fmen. But the second voice was harsh 
and rasping and entirely congruous. 

‘Go swim?” said the musical voice; but 
the sprightliness of it did not altogether 
hide the 

From some seat high in the surrounding 
tiers it went down across the reeking air to 

yellow rectangle under the hooded 
lights; and its coaxing invitation won 
through the mists that were gathering im- 
penetrably about the ferocious, quiet head; 
for the delicate frayed ears twitched and 
then came up on top of the massive skull 
And the brown eyes, which a thousand men 
would have sworn had forever, 
opened. At which the Voice, in 
iwed tones that had only reverence, no pro- 
fanity, in them, expressed what was in the 
heart of every man watching there. 


sob. 


closed 


second 


“That bulldog don’t quit when he’s 
dead!” said this grating whisper. 
A romping brown-legged pal and the 


splash of inclosing waters dimly visioned in 
the White Monarch’s parched and weary 
soul. For a completed task there was 
always a sweet reward. 

A quiver played over the inert muscles 
Fronted by stubbornness immeasurable, 
even disintegration paused—and then re- 
treated; for suddenly, at a mighty sum- 
mons, there came a great gathering of his 
passing strength; and the bulldog rose on 
all four legs at once. He stood—wide- 
braced, unwavering. That tawny haze of 
color right before him—was it the brindle 
of this enemy who would not come to meet 
him? Or was it the merry, tantalizing 
flash of beautiful tanned flesh, coaxing 
completion of his work? Or both? With- 
out a single faltering step, with never a 
sign of the weakness that the uplifting of a 
single paw would have betrayed, the sturdy 
Monarch made one blind lunge at it. And 
as the big dog crashed down a sibilant ex- 
clamation that expressed emotions not to 
be set down in writing came involuntarily 
out of every throat. He lay with his fore- 
legs bent stiffly and grotesquely backward 
along his flanks, and his back legs stretched 


out flat behind him, frog-fashion. The 
referee bent over the still, broad body. The 
noble brute’s head had failed to reach 
the scratch. The sooty nose had fallen 


hort. 

But, clear in everybody’s sight, just over 
the white scratch line, upsweeping deter- 
minedly out ahead of skull and nose, there 
rested that very thing which experts had 
agreed would lose his fight—the progna- 
thous tip of the mighty bulldog jaw. 

In deathlike silence the referee stood 
erect; but when he made his decision no 
one heard it. Eight or ten blue-coated men, 
however, nosing round the wrong huge 
vacant barn, a mile or so off the scent, 
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heardsomething. An explosive roar of pent- 
up human voices brought a male chorus to 
them across the early morning air that 
sent them scurrying upon a warmer 

But long before they reached the 
huge vacant barn the best veterinary sur- 
geon in America had ended his instructions 
to the second and third best of his profes- 
sion, and had risen up and started to pick 
the particles of tanbark from his knees 
This accomplished, he looked up, and found 
himself gazing into a very drawn, white, 
anxious face. 

“They both will live,” he said, “though I 
ean’t tell why And, by the way, you 
won't get a bill from me. I’ve had my 
money's worth.”” Which was almost pane 
gyrical, as all will agree who ever came 








into violent contact with one of his fe« 
At once, then, young A. B. deHavin 

seized the huge shoulder of Mr. Slugs 

O’Boyle and swung him face about from 


the little circle that still bent over the two 


other veterinaries. The ex-light-heavy 
looked down into steady, paie eyes. Pale 
eyes looked back steadily; but, as the 
silence lengthened, they began to gather 
flame, till at length strong slim fingers 
closed and supple muscles began to gather 
inside the right sleeve of a bloody even 
ing shirt. But a graceful boy, whose eyes 


were still wet with weeping over two dogs 
left hovering over them and flung himself 
so violently upon the bosom of the gory 
shirt that a cap flew off, and a bushel of 
blue-black hair tumbled down 
red-splashed cuffs of that sam« 
garment 

Old Bull deHavin snorted his chagrin 


over the 


full-dress 





™ My luck!” he growled. Te the 
first time in history that anybody in tro 
sers ever prevented a fight. And me liv 


all these years for the day when I could s« 
one of my sons with a black eye!” 

‘Fight, fight, fight!’ spoke up Nora M« 
Donald out of the shelter of the gory 
sleeves. “‘You men! Do you never get 
enough of fighting? And do we always get 
what strength is left for loving after your 
fights have taken the best of you?” 

Her daddy’s eyes glinted wisely 

“*No and yes to you, Nora machree,”’ he 
answered, “‘much to the benefit of the 
world you're livin’ in.” 

And A. Beckwith deHavin, III, by wa 
of proof that Daddy McDonald's answer 
was correct, had never stopped the glare h« 
was shooting into the eyes of Slugs O' Boy 


“This girl has seen enough of male br 


tality to-night,” he said; “but she’s going 
Yarn 1 He 
Faiz VY 
HE wee cobbler under the thor? 
Tapped at a fairy shoe 


*Twas never a shoe for Katy 
To tratpse on the bog in the dew: 
"Twas a salin shoe, 
With a buckle of silve ry 


a lady’ 


blue 


like 


Out from the flickering blossoms, 
W ith his tall hat set askew: 
With a pipe ’twizt his lips, 
like the hivin’s blue, 
for yourself that ras« 


Brian Magrue 


and a puint 
Of his eyes 
You could see 


That young rogue, 


And he heard the tap-tap-tapping 
Of the little ould Le 
“What are ye 
So early past the dawn 
‘Fairy shoes for a lady 
’Tis a shoe for Me lly Bawn 


I recha 
cobbler, 


making, 


cobbler ?’ 


“And what is your price now, 


1 kiss from her lips, asthore 
** Faith, "tis enough,”’ said Br 
‘Faith, tis enough!” he swore 


“Bargain I'll make wid ye, cobbler, 
Out of my plintiful store!” 


~~ 


The Leprechaun laughed till the thorn-bus 
Trembled. “ The bargain’ ! 


thruc 


Go sit by the stile till the moon's out 
And the black cat treads in the dew; 
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to see some more if it take you mu 
longer to say ’ 
And to show that there actua wa 
thing inthe w ihe wo rathe w 
arr s thar th at whict t ‘ t 
pied, he loosened one of them { 
prettiest shoulders o f 
Terrance O'Boyk 

hard eves agai He ‘ 
} slim, we tt 

of those hard « 

st his overwheln gt a t 

straigh tened it f | { } { 
liy No ft howed in his ¢ ! 
\ Gradua! differe r { 
came over! tr e tha 1used t! 
disengage d, tense arm t relax and to 
back where it b ! a r the curl becar 
a sure-cnough smile that made ever 
brute face of Slugs O’Boyle pleasant 
look at. principally because it brought « 
the hidden resemblance to Brother P 


who was 
close at hand 


standing, 


anit 


; 
t 


; 


at 


rested spectator, 


“And if he falls down at the trimmi 
you, Terry,”’ remarked Brother Patri 
“I'll finish the job for him.” 

But Terrance, with the fine big sn 
till suffusing his face, stuck out a flippe 
a hand to the third Beckwith deHa 
That young man once more d sengaged 
very busy arm 

““My dope’s all wrong,” admitted Sh 


a 


O’Boyle. “Beg yer pardon! I believes i 
stiff shirts kin lose right.’ 

A. Beckwith deHavin, I] looked toward 
his son, and his heart hammered a tun: 
“Old Bull deHavin,”’ aid in his ear 
“what you’re gazing at now is a fighte 
And look at his arm—not the one shakir 
hands, but the other: it’s wrapped rou: 


his woman!” 


manager of the Interboro 
pany stabbed his elbow democratically int« 


The 


res 





and 


igh Gas 


gener 


Con 


the fat ribs of the 1. G. Co stable boss 

7 guess the brindle isn't all bred out 
there yet!” he chuckled 

Shamus McDonald returned the stab 

‘Better to play a thing e that safe 
A. B.,” he said. “But I’ve the idea in my 
head that Nora Kolananikau won't be after 
doin’ her divin’ stunt alone this winter 
It’d be no surprise at all to her Polynesiar 


father if she’d decide to team up with her 


ister again in a different act entire] 


And he winked at his boss a Brobding 
nagian sort of wink, as one who would ir 
part that, by the use of a marvel 
worldly wisdom, he has arrived at cert 
astute conclusior 

n 
Shoes 

When one er es the stile had 

I’m laving the rest y , 

He sat by the stile till the si 

Came over and touched } 

ind a hand reached out, and he t 

Where the buds on the whin bush shx 

And he kissed—ould Biddy O' Leary 

That ancient and withered crone! 
** Shame, shame ye, lad, to pi P 
W id one wi day 

There's many a your 

For the red, red lip of y 

] ny Mistre Molly has s¢ 

To fetch her her fairy shoe 

Then back to your Mistre Molly 

Bould Brian said, “ wid the + 

That I’lUl match her trick la 

Where J’ not so like lose 

She shall give me a ch r each j 

That's set in her fairy shoes! 
Face to face in the market 

Came Molly and Brian Mag 
‘There's dark o' the dawn and w } 

He said, ‘in the eye 40 
“I’m grieving,” sighe VU ¢ Vol 

“That I wear so small a shoe!” 

Mary L Vagrude 
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EE that Mother has 

Wingfoots for those 
thousand-and-one steps 
They'll 
make her heart glad 


‘round home. 


Wingfooting will let 
her smile beam through 


the because 
Wingfoots lighten house- 


hold tasks. 


evening 


lire & 


The 


Rubber 


Goodyear 
Company guaran 


tees Wingfoots to outwear 


any other rubber heels \ 
new pair free if yours do 
not 
Wingfoots in black 
white and tan, for big folks 
and little folks 0 cents 
put on by shoe dealers 


and repair men 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Akron, Ohio 


WING) FOOT 






GOOD, YEAR 














THE 


$1150 


Mitchell Junior —a 40 h. p. Six 
{20-inch Wheelbase 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


7-Passenger — 48 Horsepower 
127-inch Wheelbase 


Exclusive Features 
Nowhere Found, Save in Mitchell Models 


Mitchell extras are not patented. 
they features others disapprove. 
ire things which owners buy, at 

extra prices, to complete their cars. All 
ire things which every owner wants 

But they are costly. We spend $4,000,000 
this year to include them on our output 
We could not give them— nor can anyone 
without factory efficiency. That is what 
pay their cost. 

This model plant, which John W. Bate 
has spent millions in perfecting, is the 
reason for Mitchell extras. It has cut our 


cost in two 


The Extra Strength 

Our greatest extra is the Mitchell over 
trength. But other extras are more con- 
picuous, Of course. 

Che Mitchell margin of safety used to 
be 50 per cent. We have never claimed 
more until this year. But three years ago, 
after one year in Europe, John W. Bate 
bevan to double this margin. 

our standard is 100 per cent over- 

Now our vital parts are twice 
need be. 

440 parts are made of toughened 


\ll safety parts are vastly oversize 


\ll parts which get a major strain are built 


of Chrome-Vanadium. Gears are tested 


for 50,000 pounds per tooth. The springs 
we use — Bate cantilevers — have never yet 
been broken. Not a single one. 

We don’t mean to say that over-strength 
is exclusive to the Mitchells. But the 
And they 


are costly in these days of costly steel 


For 200,000 Miles 


Mr. Bate’s object in this over-stren rth 
Numerous 


Mitchell margins are extreme. 


is to give you a lifetime car. 
Mitchells that we know of have already run 
over 200,000 miles. That's about 40 years 
of ordinary service. 

And this over-strength means safety. It 
means low upkeep, small repairs. It means 
a smaller cost per year of service than 


lesser cars can give. Yet it costs you 





TWO SIZES 
M itchell —a roomy, 7-passenger Six, with 


127-inch wheelbase and a highly- 
developed 48-horsepower motor. 


Price $1460, f. 0. b. Racine 


Mitchell Junior =* 5;?***e"#" —= 


similar lines, 
120-inch wheelbase and a 40-horsepower motor— 
4-inch smaller bore. 


Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine 


Also six styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 








nothing, because we save it through Bate 


factory methods. 


- . .. ° 
Fifty Distinctions 
Which You See 

The Mitchell has 31 distinct features 
which nearly all cars omit. Perhaps no 
car has more than three or four. 

These are things like a power tire pump, 
a dashboard engine primer, reversible 
headlights, ball-bearing steering gear, new- 
type control. Or like a light in the tonneau, 
a locked compartment, handles for entering, 
a tool box under hood. There are 31 such 
extras. 


Other extras that you see are luxuries 
nd beauties. This year we occupy our 
new body plant, which means great ad- 
ditional savings. Our bodies, like our 
chassis, are now built under Bate efficiency 
methods. We pay no profits to outsiders 

From this new saving we add 24 per cent 
to the cost of finish, upholstery and trim 
ming. his makes the Mitchell the hand 
somest car in its class. The finish coats 
are fixed by heat, so the lustre lasts. Rar 
grade leather is employed, plaited uphol 
stery, deep, wide cushions, and countle 
dainty touches. 

hese will seem the chief attractions in 
Mitchell cars, perhaps. But in years to 
come the over-strength will mean far more 
than these do. 
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Two Sizes 


$1150-$1460 § 


. o. b. Racine 


31 Extra Features 
24% Added Luxury 
100% Over- Strength 
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erful, | -essive—An Amazing Value 
oomy, Powerful, Impressive—An Amazing Value 
This year we bring out Mitchell Junior cost in two They save us millions of own cars over plains and m 
‘ a sore what smaller Mitchell, tor those dollars ( ich yeal They enable u we be kk irn every owner} necd 
; who pre fer a § passenger Car. heve to build cars like the Mitchell for He established the tandalt TO 
. . T s than anvyor lse could build then cent 0 trenvth, and brought e\ 
But the wheelbase is 120 inches. The less than a a. id build them t over-strengtn, and broug 
‘ 4 meet t ‘ ( hi notor LO.000 
motor has 40 horsepower. It is every a RYN . 
4 . . the \ } : as aque to thos« mile test then take them 1) 
inch a Mitchell, and nearly every Mitchell All the Mitchell extras are h 2 
“ % savings. They would be tmpossible without pects them. Everv part and beari 
extra is included. 
Suct | . tl oi them, save at greatly advanced prices Com remain like new 
uch a car “ such a price wi give you pare the values and you'll see what thes He ha hi Ow per lwa { 
a new conception of Mitchell efficiency. It Bate methods mean Mitchell car His own manuf 
seems impossible. Yet the big, 7-passenger The Mitchell vou see now i 
Mitchell really gives you equal value. 700 Improvements result of 14 years of such eff 
oy + é T In the irs themsely Mr. Bate has Q) ; Ow ) ‘SsIgNns 
The Size You Need e« hemselve Ma ul n Designs 
worked out more than 700 improvement We have our own body plant ; 
Now you can get in Mitchells any size He keeps one department working night ists. designers and craftsmen. So M ol] 
vou need And anv stvle of body If you ind day on new « xperiments and test He bod ire distinctive The 
want seats for seven, and power tor seven, has worn out fifty cars in proving needed Mitchell standard Chi er 
the larger size is needed. Don't stint your trength He spent one year in Europe ew a arly we f 
study progre there e drives | a © , tchell i 
room and power. a pe ' H :; Practica every Mitchell part i 
But Mitchell Junior is just as ample for ee a our own pla Iti It 
j | 
i I i I 
five. Few cars are as roomy and powerful , \ 
° ‘ mi et, i 
So now you pay for only the room and Mitchell Models 
‘ ‘ ite i 
power you need . , 
' The Mitchell is built with eight styles of we could buy them tor trom part 
4 ” ‘ bodies — 
John W. Bate’s Cars ; : se ol 
Touring Car 4-Pass. Cabriolet (40 stu the result Se ‘ 
We owe these two Mitchells to John W Roadster Convertible Sedan ee the — ; ee the added | 
. Coupé Demountable Top re : , , 
Bate, our famous ethiciency . xpert. He I imousine Club Roadster 1h | f | 
esion ¢ ( CGUILDD this o actory Mit cll } t of far-flamed en, 
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Every machine, every method is de- Quoted prices, of course, apply only to ' w 
signed to build this one type economically open models. MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY. ] 


His years of effort have cut our factory Racine, Wi U.S.A 
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They'll Get You Yet 


too fast. 
Almost 


Hundreds are arrested every day for driving 
12,085 speeders were caught in New York last year. 
as many were arrested in Chicago for the same offense. 

Why take such a chance? 

You can’t possibly guess your speed. 
you were driving doesn’t go in police court. 
that counts. 

Guesswork doesn't save you from that burning humiliation, 
annoyance, the loss of time or the fine caused by arrest. 
And rernember—the more speed laws 
ire broken the more stringent they be 


And what you think 
It’s what you know 


the 


There’s a Stewart dealer in your town. 
with him today. 


Better get in touch 


Your Ford also needs a thoroughly dependable warning sig 
nal. Most accidents are due to lack of proper warning. Don’t 
rely on a weak little ‘‘buzzer’’ to clear the way for you. Get a 
Stewart Warning Signal—either hand-operated, or motor-driven. 
They are the best designed, best built and most used signals in 
the world. 

Stewart V-Ray Spark Plugs have 
four sparking points. With them in 





come 
harder 


self 


The more you break the law the 
you make it, not only for your 
but everyone. 
How do you expect to get by with 
out a Stewart Speedometer? Protect 
your own interests. Put on yout 
Ford today See that each of your 
friends has one too. 

You can get it for $10—or, mounted 
in a handsome enameled special instru 
ment board for $11.25. 


one 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
nd Instrument Board for 
Fords 


Stewart hand operated Warning 
Signal for Ford cars. It gives 
a clear, loud, warning note. 


Price $3.50. 


Products For 


Ford Cars 


your Ford motor you get four times the 
service from your plugs—and what’s 
even more important, you are always 
sure of a big hot spark under all possi- 
ble conditions. 

Don’t overlook these great Ford car 
accessories. Any Stewart dealer has them 
in stock—all ready to attach. 

If you are looking for an automobile 
accessory of any kind first see if Stewart 
makes it. 


The Stewart Instrument Board 
is beautifully finished in black 
enamel with the Stewart Speed 
ometer mounted in the center 
It adds a finish and a touch of 
distinction to the Ford dash. 
Price complete $11.25. Speed 
ometer only, $10.00. 


Stewart Products are for sale by leading jobbers, accessory dealers and garages everywhere. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Stewart V-Ray Spark Plug 
Price $1.00. 
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THE SATURDAY 


ALIEN ENEMIES 


Concluded from Page 25 


aliens could be sequestered in their districts 

Their residences could be examined for arms, 
ee and the like, after the method 
ised by the English Home Office. 

The English Government took this step 
immediately upon the declaration of war. 

A rigorous search was at once made by 
the police in the houses of reside nt aliens, 
in their clubs, and in all places where they 
would be likely to resort, in order to remove 
at once any destructive devices that might 
be used against the government. 

Effective steps would have to be taken 
by the American Government to protect all 
its internal methods of transportation and 
the productive industries upon which its 
armed forces would depend for supplies and 
equipment. The destruction of railroad and 
telegraph lines, bridges, tunnels, and the 

ke, might effect a gre at national disaster 
by preventing a mobilization of national 
troops or causing the failure of sup pli es to 
the army or navy 

It would be well for us to carry in mind 
the warning which English authorities gave 

Home Office when that department, 
early in the war, announced that it had dis- 
covered no conspiracy on the part of alien 
enemies to commit outrages of this charac- 
ter. It was very pertinently pointed out 








to the 


that alien enemies would not undertake 
destructive work of this character until 
the time should come when such outrages 
would be most effective The time to de- 
stroy bridges, tunnels, and the like, would 
be on the day when the government 


was endeavoring to hurry 
mobilization. 

We do know how effectively active aliens 

d foreign-sympathizing citizens in this 
country have been in the destruction of 
munitions plants, in obstructing comme 
carrying vessels and avenues of our foreign 
trade. Tosuch an extent have these depre 
dations been carried that the Attorney Gen- 
eral has asked the Congress to pass special 
legislation to cope with these conditions. 

There is another feature of this matter, 
which the French and English authorities 
urge us to consider: They maintain that the 
German foreign policy laid down in their 


its troops into 


rce- 


countries by resident alien enemies con- 
templated the embarrassment of their 
governments, in the event of war, by the 


organization of industrial strikes. 
Resident aliens, at German direction, 
are to endeavor by industrial dissatisfac- 
tion to cripple the country of their domicile 
in the hour of a national crisis. The prime 
essentials for putting a nation on a war 
basis are efficient transportation and an ade- 
quate supply of coal; and after that comes 


the mobilization of her national resources. 
A TALK WITH 
Concluded 

Well, that was plain enough, to be sure, 


and entirely diplomatic. There was, as you 
will observe, no mention of any other na- 
tion, by name or by implication. The presi- 


dent said nothing about Japan or Russia, 
or called the name of any country except 
the United States. But any man who knows 
the conditions in China, any man 
honest in his view, will interpret that state- 
ment in only one way, and that way is this 
If China is to be saved from becoming a 
suzerainty of Japan the United States must 
save China; and the sure way to do it is to 
develop China by American capital, of which 
the eduntry has so great a supply, and thus 
prevent the large investment of Japanese 
money and all the obligations on China that 
Japanese investment will entail, concerning 
which I shall write at a later date. 

‘But, Mr. President,” I said, “‘the in- 
vestment of capital cannot be made without 
guaranty of the security of government and 


who is 








the ye of its protection. We con- 
stantly are told that this government is in- 
secure, and that the Republic of China is 
merely a shell of a republic, and not long to 


endure 


. know that,” the president replied; 
t I call your attention to the fact that 
the "Re public of China has withstood three 


revolutions and one attempt to return to a 
monarchial form of government; and that 
to-day the Republic is steadily and safely 
progressing. Weare making a constitution. 
We are reforming our system of government 
in the provinces. We are extending our 
suffrage. We have ample security for all 





The German Empire took care to se« 
that it could not be embarrassed in thesé 
directions Her railroads were organize 
with a view to military mobilization. They 
are controlled by a colonel in the Germa: 
Army. This officer is at the head of 
military division able to operate th 
li The government has fifty-four n 
tary companies of railroad engines V 
trained assistants; so that, no matter 
what the civil population should undertak« 
to do, the army could at once, and { 
length of time, operate all the railroad 
the empire 

Having taken this precaution for hé 
self it is her policy, we are war 
cripple her enemies in this vital quarter 














French authorities Say that Germa 
tators undertook to organize the ra 
employees in France, with the 
insuring a strike at a time whe 
roads might needed for nat 

ition. In support of this content 
cite the Mesnard pamphlet, 
publication scattered all over | 
pamphlet appeared withir 
after the German Government had ed 
credit of a very large sum of mone 


defray the expenses of foreign publica 
useful to the policy of the empire."’ 

And English authorities point out that th 
Agadir incident, which might have precip 
tated a general European war in the summer 
of 1911, was precisely coincident w 
of the worst and greatest industrial s 
in all the history of the English Empir« 


It is suggested that this is a fi 
which resident alien enemies are conspicu 
ously active. No one is to be permitted to 


presume that our citizens engaged in our 
productive industries or in our systems of 
transportation, or the like, are any more 
apt to be influenced by foreig: 
tators, or are in any 


»henemy ag 


less degre patriot 


than other portions of the people; in fact 
it is from these classes that the effective 
fighting forces of the nation are recruited, 


and it is from them that the Government, ir 
peril, always receives its steady, un 
ing support. 

But it must also be remembered that our 
productive industries are more easily oper 
to the activities of the resident alien enemy 
than perhaps any other of our lines of 
endeavor. 

In the face of the present 
American Governme ~y looking 
national defense, must have the 


waver 


itu 


uat 


intel 
rite 








coéperation of the whole peopl And the 
whole people must realize how matters 
stand, so that they may be to make 
efficient such protective measures as the 


advisablk 


PRESIDENT LI 


from Page 7 


Government may deem 


our loans. Not 
in any of these 
been amply and 
Our salt income 


a foreign loss was enta 
revolutions that has 1 

promptly 
this year h 


compensated 


as netted sixt 





nine million dollars. Our maritime <« 
toms are increasing Our other revenue 
are being systematized. Intrinsically C} 

is solvent and will continue so; and 
Chinese Government has the power to | 
tect and will protect any investment ma 
within our borders. There need be no fea 


on that score.” 

I asked him about the domestic polit 
situation—which is mixed, 
tive about it. 

“We have a party system,” he said 
naturally we*have party strife. There are 
many conflicting elements and much 
tisan bitterness. We are afflicted, like y« 
country, I understand, with a certain pr 
that foments suck. discord as there is 
have our share of political mendacity. We 
fight for political advantage; but the gov 
ernment is not threatened. Elements in th 
government, or outside of it, may fight one 
another; but, varying as our political be 
liefs are, and strenuous as is the champion- 
ship of them, and tortuous as is the intrigue 
the republic itself is stable, and will continu 
so to be. If American capital will come 
American capital will be protected.” 

Then we talked of other things I 
army, of the parliament, of the new con- 
stitution, of the weather, of the beauties 
and the wonders of Peking, of Americans 
the president had met, of American inst 
tutions—and had another cup of tea 


to be conserva 
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KIMBAL#:4570 JACK 
































A few easy turns on the 
long handle 


Raises and lowers your car without effort — no hard pumping 
up and down — no dirty work —no trouble in lowering the car 











Thi vy it ti the Kimball with bull-dog grip. Hold 
Auto Jack, is unlike any jack you have won't ship. Ball bearings carry tl ft 
ever seen before and thrust, reduce friction and make 
You don't ve to | p it uy i ack work easily. N atchet 
iown. Its] £ turns. Itt N kick-back r handle | 4 Ball 
ind low the t with « ket l indle mgid w ‘ idling 
) ‘ > } ; 
Avoid inconvenience of old nother ana ~ ws a t wetting on mt , 
style jacks Nothing t act out fo ler 1 p 
You don’t have i comes i mall ba take » littl 
car to ope t Kimt ] k. TI | e in tool box R aise | t i 
long handle saves all \ ence with ease. Simple, positiv c lable 
All raisir g i | t i } e DY Now standa ‘ liPa 
turning the end of the handle. You’ finder and . ca Will 1} 
never get near dirt or grease i by other high gradk t 
When y e the Kimball \ | ' equipment 1918 
bumping your head, imjuring y 
, wir ‘ ‘ ‘ , } 
“—4 van ee sis | t ; ’ i 1 caf Special Truck Jack 
with a Kimball; you d nl bout We lufacture a spe K 
one-fifth the work you have to do with — ball Truck Jack that easil 
an old style jack etruck. It! in extra | 
nd trouble at all to | wi le grip 
your ¢ t! et t t ‘ t ye t 
the car truggl y G 
the old k give the Kir 
ball a few « cy t ia Prices 
inks t t t t Minis Rs , 
. Jae ~ Height Heis P 
With a K t I 
n1 1 er the ‘ \ l ’ l 
x “ 
Exclusive Kimball features N 
Diamond point harde: teel top N Truck Jach 15.00 





Sales Department 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY COMPANY, Inc. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 


Manufacturers F. W. Mann Co., Milford, Mass. 
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Don’t Starve a 
Good Battery 


We men at the Willard Service Stations 
often ha c occasion to make that statement. 


For nine times out of ten when a car- 
owner comes to us with battery trouble it’s 
due to the simple fact that the battery has 
been allowed to go hungry or thirsty 
Ol both. 


| take one look at the hydrometer read- 
ing and it shows the specific gravity is "way 
down. ‘That tells the story | 


‘yy } , 7 r J} 
lhe battery hasn't been Repl fully charged 
} , } . > . . j 

adHa filled wsr/) distilled wale? . 


If this simple rule is followed, it means 
battery health and long life. 


Neglected, it means repairs by a battery 
expert. 


If your battery is a Willard, you have 
good value to start with, for over 150 car- 
builders (the vast majority of all whose cars 
are electrically equipped) include Willard 
Batteries in their regular equipment. 


Anything with such an endorsement 
back of it 1s worth taking care of. 


Drop in to see me. I'll tell you how to 
prevent battery troubles—and if you need 
repairs, I’m the man to make them, for 
| got my battery education from factory- 
trained experts. 


By the way, | have a rental battery for 
you, if yours needs repairs. 


The Willard Service Station Man 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 



















Codperate With 
these Car Builders 


Phe builders of the cars listed below give 
you the advantages of Willard quality to 
start with. 


Cooperate with them by letting Wil 
Service help you keep the battery in ¢ 
condition. 


Abl 1) 
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WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘l Always Come Backsto Pears’ 


oft 


AM through 

experimenting now. 

Occasionally I have been per- 
suaded to try other toilet soaps when I read 
of their wonderful claims, but, disappointed, 
l always came back to Pears’. Pears’ is stand- 
ard in our house now. Whenever the supply 
happens to run low I immediately get an- 
other dozen.” 

That is the oft-told story of the person who 

has once known the satisfaction of using 


Pears’ Soap 


Pears’ leadership didn’t ‘‘just happen.’’ Pears’ 
leads because it has all that care, skill and time can 
put into a toilet si ap to make it pertect. 


Aged a Year 


Pears’ is made of the purest materials blended with all 
iaking wisdom of the largest manutacturers of high-grade 
Phen every cak« 

Lhe ye 


drop of moisture ts 


ips in the world is put away to age a full 


vear before it 1s offered for sale ing rule is 


broken 


Pears’ « 


af-ay never 


Phus, every lost and your cake of 


omes to vou 100 soap 


1 


Begin with Pears’ today—or are 
YOU coming back? 


I 


a < | ~~ os 
YP EA R S ‘5S 


ED 


Walter Janvier, U. S. Agent 
419 Canal Street, New York 


YNSCEN, 


Seon 
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Uncle Sam—Economy 
expert =—By Forrest Crissey 





T Madison, 
Wiscon- 
sin, is a Gov- 
ernment lab- 
oratory so 
alive with the 
constructive 
spirit of mod- 
ern engineer- 
ing, so intelli- 
gently devoted 
to the practi- 
cal service of 
commerce and 
industry, that 
its work has 
won the admi- 
ration of Old 
Worldspecial- 
ists engaged in 
parallel lines 
of investiga- 
tion. Its big 
job is to inoc- 
ulate Amer- 
ica’s second 
largest indus- 
try with the 
thrifty, profit- 
gatheringgerm 
known as the 
By-Product. 
Perhaps you 
are unaware 
that there is 





for it has freed 
to urgent com- 
mercial use, 
through its 
scientific dem- 
onstrations, 
an annual vol- 
ume of woods, 
before neg- 
lected and 
taboo, worth 
several million 
dollars. 
To-day 
there are more 
than a 
big industrial 
companies in 
the United 
States that 
have installed 
large plants 
for treating 
their own 
poles or tim- 
bers with pre- 
servatives. In 
almost a literal 
sense the lab- 
oratory has 
t h ese 
waste- 


dozen 


set 
great 
Saving con- 
cerns up in 








a single great 
industryinthe 
United States which has not yet secured a 
thoroughly successful culture of this won- 
derful waste-saving microbe, on which most 
big lines of manufacture depend for the 
greater part of their profit. Such, however, 
is the case; and some time ago the results 
of this neglect were so serious that Uncle 
Sam saw he must do something about it 
himself or witness the swift and wanton 
depletion of one of his greatest natural re- 
sources. So he started into the profession 
of economy expert, specializing along the 
line of helping the lumber and timber in- 
terests and their customers to stop squan- 
dering the splendid fortunes in forests given 
by Nature to the American people. 

The United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory is the largest and most elaborately 
equipped experimental laboratory in the 
world for making original investigations 
in the more economical use of woods. It 
opened for business June 4, 1910, and, in 
the words of one of its admirers, *‘ has justi- 
fied its existence at least once a day ever 
since.”’ Its field of inquiry is every phase 
of wood utilization that is of practical com- 
mercial importance to-day, or that prom- 
ises to become so in the immediate future. 
All its work is done without fee, and it will 
go to as much pains in teaching an enter- 
prising farmer how to treat his fence posts 
or silo staves to prolong their service, as 
to instruct a great timber company in 
some new means of saving waste. In a 
word, it will, to the limit of its abilities, 
give to all reasonable demands the time and 
attention necessary to satisfy them. 


Old Prejudices Removed 


It does not sit still and wait for problems 
to be brought to its doors, however. It has 
set itself the stint of finding out everything 
that it can learn about the nature and uses 
of the woods of the United States and the 
elements that have a material bearing on 
their commercial value. Already it has 
made more than a hundred thousand tests 
on more than a hundred commercial species 
of woods, every one of them aimed to an- 
swer a practical, sensible question that 
wood sellers and wood users are asking in 
order to save waste and prevent wanton 
sacrifice of this great natural resource. In 
timber testing alone the laboratory aver- 
ages five thousand experiments a month. 

Another important task this laboratory 
has performed is that of liberating millions 
of dollars’ worth of woods from the stupid 
and unfounded decrees of superstition and 
tradition that have shut them out from 
certain uses to which they are well adapted. 
In this field alone the laboratory has un- 
deniably justified its cost many times over, 


Diagonal Compression Test of Barret 


business. Of 
course Uncle 
Sam has con- 
tributed nothing to their outfitting in the 
way of financial capital; but in his capacity 
as an economy expert he has given them 
the most important capital of all —the tech- 
nical knowledge worked out by his force of 
scientists in the Forest Products Labora- 
tory; the processes that have been tested 
and proved under the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government. This part of the work has 
a very direct relation to the protection of 
human life through preventing a large pro- 
portion of the cave-ins that would occur if 
the mines throughout the country contin- 
ued to use only untreated timbers. 


Testing Boxes and Cartons 


Another notable mission performed by 
this unique laboratory is that of saving the 
shippers of merchandise hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in loss and waste by pre- 
venting them from sending their goods in 
boxes, cartons and packing cases of inferior 
construction and materials—containers un 
fit for the service demanded of them. 

The breaking of boxes and smashing of 
packing cases is a science at the great lab- 
oratory, and the box maker who attempts 
to market a new product knows to a moral 
certainty that some prospective customer 
will send a small shipment of the containers 
to be tested by the experts and the special 
machines at Madison. For all practical 
purposes this laboratory has standardized 
the business of box making and put it on 
a scientific basis. It is impossible to com- 
pute, with any reasonable chance of arriv- 
ing at a fair guess, the annual saving to 
shippers resulting from the facts established 
by the box tests at the Forest Products 
Laboratory; but the sum is surely a big 
one. Possibly it is several million dollars. 

In taking a preliminary look over the 
varied fields of usefulness preémpted by 
the Forest Products Laboratory, however, 
do not lose sight of the fact that its big 
job is that of economy expert. It must 
not only learn how to utilize a far greater 
proportion of those parts of the forest and 
of individual trees now wasted but aiso to 
make better use of the lumber now pro- 
duced, By-Product, we all know, is the 
middle name of every meat-packing con- 
cern of any size or importance in America. 
If the available statistics of the packing 
industry are to be believed, the burden of 
profit bearing rests wholly on this second- 
ary product. The main output—just plain 
Meat —escapes fromthe packing house with- 
out paying its board and leaves By-Product 
to hold tne bag, settle the score and pay 
dividends. 

In the lumber industry this thrifty bur- 
den bearer has been conspicuously absent. 





Careful investigations established the fact 
that, in general practice, only about twenty- 
five per cent of the standing timber of a 
forest found its way to the commercial 
lumber pile the rest be ing waste 

Lumber in its various forms has not only 
been forced to carry the whole lo it 





da but 1 


has been treated with less mar lacturing 
intelligence and victimized by more blun- 
dering and abuses in its marketing thar 
robably any other of our impo rtar t prod 


ucts. Of course, in the end the consumer 
was the one who had to pay the toll for 
this criminal waste. While this was bound 
to be heavy enough to make the consumers 
of the present day sit up and count their 
change, it was sure to fall with cumulative 
weight on the consumer of the secon¢ 
third generations 

It was a consideration of this situation 
that moved Mr. Gifford Pinchot and his 
associates to determine that the second 
greatest _oues in the United States could 
no longer be allowed to blunder along with- 
out a practical, working partnership with 
By-Product The clever idea of hooking 
up the plan for a great Forest Products 
Laboratory with some state having ir 
portant lumbering interests was hit on 
Codéperation of this kind was thought to be 
almost certain to bring good results. 

The plan was tentatively placed before 
the state universities of several common- 
wealths having big lumbering interests, and 
nearly all of them rose to the bait with 
cheering zest. The University of Wisconsin 
was finally selected as the partner of Uncle 

Sam in this paternal project 

The university furnished the site, built 
a two-story brick building costing fifty 
thousand dollars, contracted to provide 
heat, light and power. Uncle Sam's part 
of the work is to furnish the equipment and 
the staff. Considering the fact that of the 
eighty-five persons regularly on the labora- 
tory pay roll more than fifty are highly 
trained scientists, and the further fact that 
about one hundred and f fty thousand 
dollars’ worth of equipment is already in 


use at the laboratory, it 











seen that 


the Federal Government 
share of the load. 





g its lair 


This equipment consists of a strange as- 





sortment of device s, Tanging fron nuge 
timber-testing machines to a “‘babyv re 
tort” for distillatior purposes A perfecth 
good dungeon, or “‘ rotting pit,” is one of the 
tar features of the strar place, whict 
) maintains an off tery for the 
of posts poles and timber of almost 

eve nd 


The Objects of the Laboratory 











Perhaps the clearest idea of the full seop 
of this fascinating wor is to be had fron 
the terse nical outline given | Direc- 

Aa, Wei n these word 

The st Products Laborator 
laboratory of practical research. Its air 
to promote econon and « one : 
itilization of wood and in the processes | 
nm forest materials are converted ints 
commercial products. In doing this the 
irpose 1s: 

To secure authoritative inforn no 

e mechanical and physical properties of 
commercial woods and of the products se- 

ired from then 

To study and develop the fundamental 
principles underlying the seasoning a 
KAT dryir g of wo od, its preservative treat 
ment, its use for the production of fiber 

oducts—pulp, paper, fiber board 

S USt ula 
tine dot 





*Tode velop pract 
ising wood that, un 


Ss being wasterl. 








‘To cooperate with consumers of forest 
prod improving present methods of 
isin ; also, in formulating spe ca- 
tions and grading rule for commercial 


woods and materials secured from them, 


‘ 


and for materials used in the preservative 
treatment ol wood. 





l'o make the information secured avail- 


able to the public through publications, 
correspondence, and other means 





‘Anyone is at liberty to correspond wit} 
ne aDOTAtOry about particular problems 
dealing with the utilization of wood and 
will receive whatever information is avail- 
able on the sub ject. Such information is, 
f course, furni ishe ed free The staff of the 
laborat« ry is also available for consulta- 
tion work provided the problem under con- 
sideration has some bearing of general 
interest. Ourinvestigations are divided into 
the following general lines: 1—Timber 
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Tests—strength tests: 2— Timber Physics 
3— Pulp and Paper; 4— Derived Products 
and 5-— Wood Preservation.” 
Most of the visitors at the a 

are manufacturers or their representative 
men Who are seeking the solution of se is 
and practical problems to be work« it 
on a big commercial scal It ‘ 
however, that no delegation ever ed 
the laboratory and left s« arge a leeling 
of entisfaction behind as the thousand Wis 
consin farmers who came to se« as mat 
of them later confessed just how foo } 
the state was spending a part tax 


money. 


Large numbers of these doubti: 


gates from the soil came in their 





vn auto 
mobiies an the proces otr 

standing in close formatior ipled the 
} yi i distance of a ta ( 
The reasor why these farmers left 4 
glowing feeling of satisfaction w the 
force of scientists at the laborator wa 
that they had come expecting to see a plant 
devoted to finespun scientific theories, and 
poorly calculated to accompli ar t £ 


practical for anybody—particularly for a 


farmer—and left feeling that the 
covered about the most useful gov 
institution in existence, 

After the inspection was finishe 
the farmers put his impressior 
words: 


Dividends of Usefulness 


“‘T may as well confess that I « 
with a well-grounded notion that 


find almost nothing in the work of t 


oratory that had any real, practic 
saving relation to the business of 
a farm right now—to-day Pre 
should have been willing to admit 
might come across some things of 1 
big lumber companies. We all kr 


is a lot of waste i: e lumber bus 





1 was willing to concede that, as tl 
of timber began to run out and tl 
producing lumber continued to 
the lumber industry would have 


running things with quite so hig! 


ame here 


I should 


ne lab 


al, money 


running 
ybably I 
that we 
ise to the 


ow there 


iness, and 


e supply 
e cost of 
T rease 
to p 
ur ) ‘ 


a hand and find out how to cut the corners 

















a little, and that these young men of the 
Forest Service might be able to vy the 
ay out 

a body had told me t r 
tion of the iporat« lid A 
l mig save enough mone ( e tart 

putting in practice anything ‘ 
here, to pay the propo n of 1 tax 
hat gos te he ipport of ti nat 
I should } e laughed at the pre i 

eing 1. Now m g t 
put into practice sever: gs | have 

ed here t la a of ive 
me more than enough to! tate 
tax forthe year. If the United S G 
eT ment or the state ot W 
me anothe estment ol t fund 
at yield i higner return i and 
cents every ¢ the ea’ I eto 
see it Why t i l have et v 
that have beer » succe i treated 
chemicals t t pr tic ’ re eto 
set fire to then 1 } e seen treated post 
that refuse ler t 
vould |} e red ed those ont I ! pa 
state of complete uselessne il have 
learned a whole lot about | | 
the t of lumber f ert ! 
portant fa pose 
ere is quite it of st t ‘ 
on a part of one of my farms and I an ‘ 
the leads I have picked up here t« day tron 
these oung me re litiny q 
at tu er than I should hav i 
iborato nad notd et 
it has shown us to-d I’) 
this insttutior it 1 paying 
I'm coming again.” 

On one occasion a group of ‘ 
in the timber-testing depar ‘ 
difficulty in kee g their fac 
when a school-teacher on seeing a 
break under the carefully me e¢ 
of a testing machine exclaimed 

Oh, dea it’s ] } t 
bad?” 

Hardly a week passes that do« th 
o the laboratory several visitors f f 
eign countries Many of these a f 
tists connected wit! government non or 
institutions where the technica tudy ol 
wood is carried on with true Old World 
hateesinan The alert young investig 
tors of the laboratory learn much fron 
these guests of the wood products of other 
lands. Perhaps the visiting chemists from 


Continued on Page 78 
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CHAINS 


Rr ELEVATING 
CONVEYING 
And TRANSMISSION 


cens are 
ul debris, 
/ 


blants 


Suppose the 
big conveyor in 


your plant broke today 


What would be your loss? ‘To some plant owners it would 
mean thousands of dollars’ loss, to say nothing of the delay— 
and in these days delay means distress. 


On every elevator, conveyor or drive—large or small—in 
your plant there is one all-important thing that determines 
whether it is going to run or fail you, and that thing is the 
chain that carries the load. 


l‘irms that realize this specify Rex Chain on equipment they 
order, and find it dependable under all conditions. 


A few of the big firms that use Rex Chain are: 


Milford Canning Company, Milford, III. R. A. Johnston Company, Milwaukee 
International Harvester Company, Chicago Buick Motor Company, Flint, Mich. 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee Paige Motor Car Company, Detroit 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Covington, W.Va. Ford Motor Company, Detroit 

Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. Presto-Lite Company, Indianapolis 

Loose -Wiles Biscuit Company, New York Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Over thirty million feet of Rex Chains are now in 
use in such industrial plants of this country—enough 
to reach from New York to San Francisco and back 
again. 

We have a distinctive claim to make if you are in- 
terested in chains for these purposes: agricultural 
machinery, canning machinery, saw mills, lime and 
cement plants, packing houses, pulp and paper mills, 
ce houses, tanneries, breweries, oil w ells, power 
plants, sand and gravel plants, mining machinery, 
glass plants, automobile plants, drilling and trenching 


machinery, fertilizer plants, steel mills, and on all 
forms of elevating, conveying, transmission and con- 
crete machinery. 

It is our great confidence in our product and the 
great need for that product in every industrial plant 
that enable us to make a claim of such breadth. 

Write us for our literature. Tell us the use you are 
considering for Rex Chains. Our Engineering De- 
partment has had twenty-five years’ experience to 
draw on when advising you about chains for elevat- 
ing, conveying and transmission machinery. 
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MIXER 


For PERMANENCE 


in CONCRETE 


~ 
~i 









Concrete 
to be permanent 
must be properly mixed 


Proper mixing means machine mixing with an unfaltering, positive, vet 
flexible drive—the drive that comes from an unfailing, easy running chain. 























Several years ago we decided to manufacture a mixer, every part of which 
would be of a quality equal to that of its Rex Chain drive. ‘The Rex Mixer 
is all we aimed to make it. 

Throughout, it is of the same high quality as Rex Chain, on which our 
reputation of twenty-five years had been built. Rex Mixers have the design, 
capacity and durability that answer the requirements of contractors in every 
branch of their work. Our engineers embodied in REX the qualities that 
meet the requirements of the largest possible number of contractors; they 
have eliminated the weak points common in other mixers. 


Some of the Contractors using Rex Mixers: 


George A. Fuller Company Contractors everywhere acknowl- 
Smith, Hauser & Maclsaac, Inc. edge the superior qualities of Rex 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co. Mixers. These firms are constantly 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R using them and will tell you Ww hy 
Nash-Dowdle Co. they meet their requirements. 


Rex Mixers are made in sizes of four cubic feet, wet capacity, and up. 
The Rex has a steel frame, steel truck, cast semi-steel drum, friction clutch, 

ss Rex Chains for elevating, con- 
chilled semi-steel rollers and steel housing over the gasoline engine. Every veying and transmission 


Makers of ——————_ 


gasoline-driven Rex Mixer is equipped with a S88” Engine. a yee shanty wt 
: Shaft Couplings and Collars 


You can have any capacity. One small Rex Mixer may be the entire Malleable Elevator Buckets 


equipment of a contractor in a small town. On the big jobs you'll find ten Rez Paving Mixers 
‘ ° . ‘ , | Rex Concrete Mixers 
or more mixers, some perhaps of the largest sizes. Get in touch with the | Teaveliien Wether Besenes 





nearest Rex distributor. If you do not know who he is in your town, write Write for interesting booklet 
us now for complete information and interesting booklets about Rex Mixers. on any of these 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY (*“ts:") 751 Park St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chain Belt Company, 30 Church Street, New York W. B. Louer Company, Rex Mixer Representative, Old Colony Building, Chicago 
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Solving the Paint 
Problem 


All worth while house 
paints contain some white 
lead. The better kinds are 
chiefly white lead. The best 
kind is pure white lead and 


linseed oil, 


Mixed to Your Order 


you desire--by an 
experienced painter. 


any col r 


You cannot paint your house 
ng white lead; the 
the better; the better the 
the better the paint. 


CARTER 


The White 


WHITE LEAD 


last word in pure white 


should 


be iuty, 


Ww ithout usi 
more 


} 
lead 


und a 
r; it 
} 


wy 
durability 


name you 


tands for 


d economy. 


Carter White Lead Co. 
and So. Peoria St 
Chicago 


l2is 


| acquaintance 


| saving and higher 


| able one. 
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(Continued from Page 75) 
other countries contribute most, in this in- 
formal way, to the scientific resources of 
the laboratory. 

Comparatively few foreigners visit the 
laboratory with whom correspondence is 
not later exchanged. On returning to their 
own countries these ne generally give 
talks and addresses before technical or 
scientific audiences, with the almost uni- 
versal result that their description of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory 
draws out a large number of letters from 
their hearers who are stimulated to seek 
at first hand more specific information. On 
the other hand the laboratory staff finds an 
with technically trained vis- 
itors from other lands a distinct asset, as 
this personal contact frequently opens the 
way to extend correspondence of the great- 
est possible assistance along research lines. 
In this way, as well as by the force of the 
big commercial results achieved by the 
laboratory, it has become in no small sense 
an international institution. 

A glimpse into the chemical researches 
of this laboratory reveals perhaps the most 
fascinating, though certainly the least 
spectacular, line of activity « ‘arried on there. 
This work has a wonderful range and di- 
versity, in spite of the fact that a high per- 
centage of its investigations is along the 
line of wood-preservation work. It touches 
Paper and Pulp Making; Derived Prod- 
ucts; and even Timber Physics. In a word, 
chemistry cannot be entirely shut out from 
any phase of industry and commerce, or 
from any line of wood-utilization research. 
Like petroleum, it penetrates everywhere. 
It must be reckoned with in all that touches 
the work of waste 
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most direct form of waste saving known 
and practiced wherever mine timbers, piles, 
posts, ties and poles are used. Scores of 
large concerns have gone into timber treat- 
ing on a generous scale as a direct result of 
the activities of this laboratory. They ap- 
ply the methods worked out and furnished 
to them by the laboratory. Many of them 
are mining companies or their subsidiaries; 
the others are either large users of poles and 
ties or are in the field for the purpose of 
securing timber-treating contracts. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated 
that cave-ins, due to the breaking of the 
supporting tunnel timbers, are far less 
frequent when those timbers have been sub- 
jected to the preservative treatment stand- 
ardized by the laboratory. Under average 
conditions untreated timbers in mine tun- 
nels should be renewed at least every third 
year in order to be safe; timbers treated 
by the laboratory have been in mines for 
more than nine years and are still entirely 
sound. They are examined by representa- 
tives of the laboratory at regular intervals, 
and these experts report that there is every 
reason to believe that they will not require 
replacement until they have served at least 
a dozen years. 

In a case of this kind the saving in the 
cost of timbers is perhaps the smallest part 
of the economy effected; the reduction of 
labor and operating expenses and the elimi- 
nating of frequent interruptions to produc- 
tion are extremely important elements in 
this phase of economy. Accidents are the 
costliest kind of waste that a mine may 
have, and the clear demonstration that ac- 
cidents may be greatly reduced by timber 
treating is a service of the highest order 
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that were untreated. This was for both 
new track and the replacement of old ties 
The cost of these ties was more than sev- 
enty-five million dollars. 

Naturally the results of this work have 
been carefully studied and checked by the 
laboratory and its field experts. The oppor- 
tunities for comparison were highly favor- 
able. The laboratory makes the impressive 
statement that its estimates indicate that 
if all the ties, poles, posts, piling and mine 
timbers used in 1910 and since then had 
been treated with preservatives according 
to the best methods known, the annual sav- 
ing would have been not less than seventy 
million dollars. Quite a tidy sum and well 
worth Uncle Sam's special efforts as an 


economy expert! 


A Mining Man’s Lesson 


In at least one line the big railroad, tele- 
graph, telephone and mine companies do 
excellent teamwork with representatives of 
the United States Government; they pull 
shoulder to shoulder in making extensive 
experiments to determine the life of treated 
and untreated wood material under every 
condition of exposure naturally met with 
in ordinary usage. This codperation be- 
tween private corporations and the National 
Government is significant and enc ouraging. 
More than forty sets of test material—some 
of them quite extensive—located in various 
parts of the country where the conditions 
of exposure are decidedly different, are 
inspected at regular intervals by members 
of the laboratory staff, and the results 
are carefully recorded, analyzed and pub- 
lished in a form intended to be of the great- 
est possible service 
to all having a 





efficiency in the 
utilization of wood 
and all the prod- 
ucts that come 
from it. 
Consequently 
the chemical staff 
of the laboratory 
is an uncommonly 


The way work 
involving chemi- 
cal research is 
planned and put 
through seems to 
furnish an espe- 
cially apt illustra- 
tion of the general 
policy of the labor- 
atory as a whole. 
This is: First, find 
out what are the 
really worth while 
problems in the in 
dustries using 
and its products; 
next, work out in 
the laboratory 


wood 





practical interest 
in the subject of 
-- wood preservation. 
fe Scores of impor- 
ae tant conclusions 
have already been 
arrived at by this 
means; but, as a 
whole, these obser- 
vations have shown 
conclusively that 
the life of wood 
used in exposed sit- 
uations, or in con- 
tact with 
water, may be 
multiplied by at 
least three through 
the intelligent uss 
of preservatives 
The head of a 
coal company be 
came interested in 
the possibilities ol 
wood preservation 
and visited the lab 
oratory at Mad 
where he was 


soil or 





ison, 





what appears to be 
a practical and sat- 
istactory solution 
of each problem; and, finally, have the 
broad practicality of that solution thor- 
oughly tested and proved a commercial 
scale by securing the active ¢ ooperation of 
manufacturers who will try it out in their 
own plants. 


on 


Enormous Savings Possible 
Almost all successes achieved by the chem- 
ists of and they are nu- 
merous and important have been scored 
by following this sound, constructive plan. 
Always the aim is to make every move pay 
in a commercial way at the earliest possible 
moment. Todothis means the exercise of 
sound judgment in picking the problems in 
which time, money and scientific effort are 
invested; the careful planning of the 
research work in the laboratory, ‘making 
haste slowly and with scientific thorough- 
and, at last, a broad commercial test 
in as many industrial plants as possible. 
When the work reaches the stage of being 
tried out in private manufacturing plants 
the experts who have worked on the prob- 
lem in the laboratory are sent out to see 
that equipments and conditions are right, 
and to help in Romer the methods deter- 
mined in the laboratory a success in the 


this laboratory 


to be 


ness; 


| commercial pli rie 


There could be no better example of the 
success of this policy than the progress of 
the work of wood preservation. It is hardly 
stepping outside the lines of literal truth 
to say that this laboratory has put wood 
preservation on the map and made this 


Treating Plant for Ties, Mine Timbers and Potes 


Of course it should be remembered that 
wood-preservation work was be ing carried 
on by the Forest Service in a systematic 
and scientific manner before the laboratory 
was built—in fact, the present director was 
for some time chief of the Office of Wood 
Preservation in the Forest Service, when 
the great laboratory was the unrealized 
dream of a few ardent young scientists and 
foresters. 

The pioneer work in wood preservation 
done by the Forest Service previous to 1900 
had stimulated a few of the most progres- 
sive companies in the industry to install ex- 
perimental timber-treating plants. As early 
as 1900 there were some eight or ten of these 
plants in the United States, but all of them 
together used only a few million gallons 
of creosote and a small quantity of zine 
chloride— the two preservatives most exten- 
sively employed. 

Since the establishment of the labora- 
tory, however, the business of treating tim- 
ber with preservatives has gone forward by 
leaps and bounds, and to-day there are more 
than a hundred commercial timber-treating 
plants that each year use in excess of a 
hundred million gallons of creosote and 
nearly thirty million pounds of zine chlo- 
ride. 

In a commercial way comparatively lit- 
tle has been done in treating timbers with 
preservatives outside of crossties and tele- 
phone and telegraph poles. The railroads 
of the United States, in 1910, for example, 
put in about thirty million treated crossties 
as against a hundred and twenty millions 


escorted to the 
“dungeon,” 
ting pit, 
untreated woods of 
kind are 


or rot- 
where 
almost 
subjected to 


treated and 
every commercial 
about all the agencies calculated to work 
swift and sure deterioration that 
has thus far been able to devise. 
was shown the outside “‘cemetery,”” where 
pieces of the same posts and timbers are 
buried for the purpose of placing a check 
on the results of the rotting pit. In other 
words, this curious cemetery secures by 
natural means the destructive results 
tained in the laboratory in a much shorter 
time by artificial agencies. 

After the manager of the coal-mining 
company had been shown the difference in 
the deterioration of treated and untreated 
woods and had listened to crisp and pointed 
explanations of the various experiments, h¢ 
declared his intention of establishing a 
treating plant large enough to take care of 
all the timbers used in his mines. He was 
surprised at the small sum required to in- 
stall the plant. In the work of putting up 
the plant and getting it started he had the 
advice and active assistance of an expert 
detailed from the laboratory. This occurred 
several years ago, and the records show 
that the consistent use of this plant has re- 
duced the company’s annual consumption 
of timber one-half, though only a part of 
the timber used has been treated. 

This case is cited because it is thoroughly 
typical of scores of others, many of them 
showing still greater economy gains. 

If the laboratory confined its application 
of preservatives to the woods commonly 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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HE Maxwell Sedan offers ali the 
advantages and conveniences of two 
cars—one closed and one open type—with but 
one investment and one maintenance cost. 


It is only a moment’s work to raise or 
lower the windows. When the car is open 
it is a perfect touring car; when closed, it 
is as snug and comfortable as the most 
luxurious electric car or limousine. 





This sedan is built on the regular Max- 
well chassis, insuring the ease of operation, 
the sturdiness and the ec onomy In upkeep 
for which Maxwell cars are famed the 
world over. 

Dealers not now having a demonstrator on 
In our 
opinion, which is based on the attitude and 
actions of the public, this car is destined to 


hand are advised to order at once. 


create a tremendous all-year-round demand. 


Roadster $620; Touring Car $635; Town Car $915; Cabriolet $865, completely equipped 


including electric starter and lights. 


All prices f.o. b. Detroit : 


Canadian prices: Roadster $870; Touring Car $890, 
f. o. b. Windsor, Ont. 


Maxwell 


Motor Company, Inc. Detroit .Mich. 
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They ll All Come in Handy this Spring 


products of their kind. Only true goodness can 
gain such world-wide use. 


Floors begin to show wear, a chair needs 
new color, a fresh coat on the baseboards 
would make them look like new — each 
month some surfaces, indoors or out, 
need attention. 

faking these things in hand early is true 
economy. There’s less labor in keeping 
the home spick and span when floors, 
furniture and woodwork are not allowed 
to get run down. Truly here “‘a stitch 
in time saves nine.” 

Jap-a-lac Household Finishes are made for just 
such up-keep work. There are many _ kinds. 
They're all good. Each one does a particular 
kind of job and does it well. 

You can get further assurance of these good 
wearing qualities from the fact that Jap-a-lac 
Household Finishes are the most widely used 


THe GLIppeEN VARNiIsH Co., 


Pur Giippen VYarnisa Ci LimiTep, Toronro, CANADA 


) 


Let this list be your spring painting guide. 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes Include — 
Jap-a-lac Varnish Stain Jap-a-lac Porch and Floor Paint 
4 veruish cos ——a—<—__° 
Jap-a-lac Floor and Interior Jap-a-lac Screen Enamel 
Varnish A durab as = “neck 


Jap-a-lac Stove Pipe Enamel 
A black, b esisting enamel, t 


‘ 
Jap-a-lac Enamel 
- liant an 
black 


. Jap-a-lac G ing Color 
“ A toug arnish for producing wood 
Jap-a-lac Gold Paint gra effects ver Jap-a-lac ground 
A ‘ ® “ 


Jap-a-lac Crack and Crevice 
Jap-a-lac Aluminum Paint Filler 
actical, s ry f “ A wear-proof filler that does not crack 


Do the Little Things Yourself — but Call in a Practical 
Painter for the Big Jobs 

If you are building a new home or refinishing the old 
one in a big way, go to a pra@tical painter and be sure 
that he uses Glidden Architectural Finishes (Varnishes, 
Enamels, Stains, ete 

Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by dealers evervwhere. 
Send for color card and interesting, instructive booklet. 


CLEVELAND, U.S. A. 


March 17,1917 


Why not have clean 
white enamel in the 
old bedroom? Put 
the same finish on 
chairs and bedstead. 


 JAP-A-LAL 
ENAME| 


This kind of Jap-a- 
lac gives new color 
and durable newness 
at the same time. 
Good for floors and 
woodwork too. 


- JAP-A-L 
dl anmat 
ARNIS 


This is the Jap-a-lac 
Varnish that puts on 
durable brilliancy 
without changing 
the color. 


Treble the life of your 
screens. Jap-a-lac 
Screen Enamel costs 
less than new screens. 


This is a tough 
weather resisting 
paint. Ability to 
stand floor wear 
makes it suitable for 
any outside use. 








Continued from Page 78 


ossties. poles ies and mine tim- 





r ) 
efulness as an Economy Expert 
u ra severe handicap Instead, 
it has recognized the necessity of finding 





cheaper woods thus far unsanctioned by 


tradition as sultabie for use as crossties, 





that may be made so 
through the use of preservatives. Exten- 
sive experiments along this line have been 
made with the loblolly pine of the South- 
east, the jack pine of the North and the 
lodgepole pine of the Rocky Mountain 
States. These var es have been found 


ultable for crosses when properly 


poles and posts 











treated with preservatives. The varieties 





e abundant in their various sections and 





ttofore been very cheap, because 
considered almost commercially useless save 
n a very restricted way. In the last five 
ears, however, the use of these pines for 
rossties has doubled 
No matter in what line of investigation 
they may be engaged, the scientists of Uncle 
Sam’s Forest Products Laboratory invari 
ably keep const y in mind the possibility 
economic advantage of introducing to 


a broad commercial use woods that have 











been genera neglected. This persistent 
a >) sear t for efficient subst 
te which have been so exter 
ve large lines of manufacture 
hat they are becoming scarce and ex 
tremely high in price is undoubtedly one 
( Uncle Sam does as 
That chemistr t 
! ative, should be able to 





te ranks where the need 











1 must be considered as a 
aistinet smentit acnievement. It is an- 
other interesting proof of the penet yg 
| ver ol chemis considered from the 
\ oint of mm ree 
Saving Wasted Chemicals 

In the field of chemistry a most important 
part of the work of the laboratory is along 
tne ine of standardizing wood preserva 
tives—finding those that will do the work 
at the lowest cost and preventing waste in 
their use. A wide range of waste products 
offered by other industries have been tested 
by the laboratory to determine their poss 
ble usefulness as preservatives. Altogether 

" ves have been elab- 


bout thirty preservat 





tested with regard to tl 





pos 


ble effectiveness in checking the growt! 
of fungi, their penetrative properties, their 


taying powers after they have once per- 
meated the wood, their effect or 


trength of the wood, and their corrosive 


tion on steel, iron or other metals com 
monly used in connection with wood. 
Many curious and unexpected results have 
been brought to light by these investiga 
Perhaps the most important one is that 
much more creosote and Zinc chioriae are 


} } ‘ 


commoniy used in the commercial treating 


nt + +} 


plants to-day than is necessary to ge t 
best results. One of the Forest Service 
experts puts this significant discovery I! 





hese terms: 

“If the toxic values ascertained asa result 
of the extensive tests in the laboratory are 
correct, the is in present practice from 
ler to twenty times as much coal-tar 


} 





creosote and one and a half times as muc 
zine chloride being forced into the wood 
inder treatment as is necessary to pre- 


vent decay. Of course it is well in con 





mon commercial practice to be on the 
safe side in the quantity of the preserva- 
ives used, to make generous allowance 
or leaching, evaporation, or any other 


hanges liable to affect the strengt! of the 





treatment; but waste on so large ascale « 
inwarranted, and the laboratory has 
done a useful work in showing the users 
of wood preservatives how they can save 
a high percentage of their chemicals. In 
many plants this economy alone wil 
mean the saving of many thousands of 
ar.”” 


interesting discovery is that, 


oluars a } 
Another 
as a general thing, higl 
not readily penetrate wood, while the oils 
of low viscosity sink in easily. Again, it 
as been conclusively demonstrated that 
the best results are obtained when both 
the wood and the preservatives are heated 
during the treatme! 
In removing one of the most serious ob- 
jections to the use of wood paving blocks 
the laboratory has performed a distinct 
public service. Because of its ability 


to stand up under heavy y traffic, the 











y viscous oils do 














int 


with which it may be kept clean, and its 
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against creosoted wood 





The Vacuum Treatment 


in preventing the 
they have been laid 





consists In drawit 















































Barret Outfit for Creosoting Fence Posts 
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BELTING TEXTANSOLES VALVESanoPACKING MOLDED GOODS DRUGGISTS SUPPLIES RAINCOATS 











| GOODRICH 


Tue Houser or Goonricu: Its CREED 


oo is RUBBER; RUBBER is GOODRICH. 
They are ONE the world round in household and mill; in man-packed city, or 


wherever civilization touches finger-tips with semi-savagery. 





MATS ano MATTING 





A remarkable domination of an industry by a single institution, this supremacy of 
Goodrich. A striking imprint of a name on a world product from its raw to its fi 
ished state 


Goodrich IS Rubber; Rubber IS Goodrich. Why is it? 


Look to that frieze of buildings which here frames these pages for your quickest, most 
compelling answet 

Though it lists but a part of the fifty-seven buildings gathered at Akron on the Goodrich 
site of 101 acres, it does he Ip picture to you the largest and most con plete single Rubber 
Manufactory in the entire world 


HAT buildings are shown here suggest the great size of Goodrich, but they fail to 
show you the BEEHIVE of life and industry they house. 


They can but hint at the 35772329 squar > feet of floor space inside them with 
a capacity of more than 20,000 employes. 


They say nothing about 16,000 horse power from Goodrich boilers, and 
10,000 horse power from Goodrich dynamos that drive belts, and wheels, 
and rollers by thousands, and set the great plant aglitter with 20,0 
lights. 








Still less do they voice the 35 telegrams and 9,000 telephone calls that 
pour daily into them from the four corners of the world; or speak of the 
18,000 pieces of mail handled every week day in Goodrich’s own post 
office 

_ STATIONERS SUPPLIES 





And least of all do they tell of the more than 4,000 distinct Goodrich 
4 
products, a meagre general classification of which is listed in our frieze. 





An excusable shortcoming, this last, for not even a Goodrich executive 
ofhcer knows EXACTLY at one time ALL the Goodrich products that go 
to make up the 160,000,000 pounds of rubber goods Goodrich annually ships 
to the peoples of the earth 
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ay HOSE RAILROAD SUPPLIES STEAMBOAT SUPPLIES MINE SUPPLIES RUBBER HEELS 


UNDREDS of thousands of you know that Goodrich Tires — Silvertown Cord 
Tire Goodrich Black Tread Safety Tire ( drich W irele / a 
G odrich Motorcycle and B | + r the automobile industry 

for rward on its path of progress: ‘BU T HOW M. ANY you know ( SOODRIC H 
RL BBE R BELTS carry 1 ugh diamor out of the mines of Afric 




















STRAIGHTLINE RUBBERS 


4 
You, and th — of you, know you walk on Goodrich TEXTAN SOLES: BUT —— 


HOW MANY of you know that when you step on rubber mats and matting you at RATE we 
TWICE walking on GOODRICH RL BBER 








To live forty-eight years and be merely big, is to be but / a Th 
facturing institution 1s hi much it has writt to the ad f tl dustry 
what benefits it has given to humanity I tactory that FIRST 


NEW PRODUCTS is the true LEADER 
FIRST in the development field by seniority, Goodrich | lways KEPT FIRST 


irning new ways of the earth’s great material myster RUBBER »f t ; : —- 
Lind , MILLING ano CALE NDERING 
of mankind, often anticipating the needs 








It was no coincidence that ‘Goodrich made the FIRST clincher auton tit 
America, the FIRST cord tire, and the FIRST solid rubber tire for auton le truck 
buggies, and carriages. As Goodri hs bu ess is rubber, its organizat | ilw t 


matically met the NEWEST nee 
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> (5 ’ 1 WwW 
It isa 1 which avows a ’ 
il it Ww ot t (; 

It a creed nt / ( 
at cl i Oo iW ma i {y I u 


It is a creed which backs up a Goodric/ 
watchfulness of the Goodricl reputatior l iG 


That is Why Goodrich is Rubber—Honest Rubber—to the w 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
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ADMINISTRATION BICYCLE TIRES MOTORCYCLE TIRES CARRIAGE TIRES INNER TUBES 
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SOME RESULTS OF SCIENTIFIC 
LIGHT WEIGHT 


HE American public seldom fails 
the long run to accord recognition 
where it is due. 

It may take its own time about ac- 
cepting a sound principle in motor-car construc: 
tion. But the public mind, once awake, is not 
easily diverted from the issue and does not 
readily forget who started it. 

The common-sense American public was 
bound to turn against the heavy, rigid, com- 
plicated car, and demand lightness, strength, flexibility 
—for these things mean comfort, safety and 
economy. They mean interpreting car value in 
terms of service and of use. They mean the car 
as a man’s servant: not the 
the car. 


ry y y 


The heavy car is going out of fashion. 

Nearly all makers are talking light weight and 
implying tire and gas economy —but they are 
not quoting figures. 

Light weight as a popular talking point is 
quite another thing from Scientific Light Weight 
attained by long experience in perfecting fine 
materials, gaining lightness, strength, flexibility, 
consistently throughout the car. 

Franklin Direct-Air-Cooling did away with 
177 water-cooling parts. 

Franklin flexible construction did away with 
torque rods and reach rods and gave the Franklin 
the lightest unsprung weight ever attained. 

The latest reports from Franklin owners give 
the tire-mileage of 215 Franklin Cars well over 
And not 
five per cent. difference between the Open Cars 


and the Enclosed Models! 


ten thousand miles to the set of tires. 


man the servant of 


You know some Franklin owner, probably 
Many of them, as you know, 
owned and driven other makes of fine cars 

Short of driving a Franklin yourself, there is 
no surer way to get the motorist’s 
Franklin Scientific Light Weight than riding with 
a Franklin owner. 


several. have 


You will see him handle his car with ease 
and safety. 

You will find him taking the roads as they 
come—not humoring his car over the rough 
spots. 

You will note the comfort, the freedom from 
hammer and bump—-result of light unsprung 
weight and driving through full-elliptic springs. 

Hold a watch on him—he is making better 
time from place to place, a steady, easy gait, miles 
on end, and no slowing up for hills or stretches 
of choppy road. 

You will see him step out of the car fresh 
and untired at the end of the day’s run. 

Franklin Scientific Light Weight gives a road 
ability the motorist can use without working 
himself. 

Check up his gasoline and tires. You will 
get some new ideas of motor-car efficiency. 


y y y 


Now, as an enlightened motorist, you are 
looking for scientific light weight— its safety, it 
comfort, its economy. Where are you going to 
In a car that has had some of its weight 
taken off to meet the public demand? 

Or in the Franklin: the one motor car that 
is today, as it always has been 
Scientific-Light-Weight Car! 


get it? 


a consistently 





Ibs. $1990.00 
2160 Ibs 1Q00.cx 
2280 Ibs. 1950.0« 


Tourmg Car 22% 
Runabout 
Four-passenger Roadster 


Sedan 


Cabrioiet 


Brougham 
: 


2485 Ibs. $275 Town Car- 2610 Ibs. $31 
2610 lbs. 2850.00 


2575 Ibs. 2800.00 


Limousine 2620 Ibs. 3100 


All Prices F. O. B. 


Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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I ! ts In a Saving ove I atte 


Concluded from Page 81! ‘If this process results ir ving , | ttemptir t 












































































UI course this practice is now being abar former methods of only three per cent i for spruce as a pulp wood for 
doned as a result of the laboratory findings. commercial softwoods in the United t “news-print”’ paper ‘ 
‘It is the general impression that the States, and seven per cent in the hard performed one of its greats 
manutacture of lumber Is a comparatively woods, this will mean a saving of more than |: Its experiments in t é 
mple problem, consisting mainly in cut twenty-five million dollars a ye on th been very extensi both in the | 
ting down trees and th nning a saw country’s total output of lumber; but it at Madison, which is equipped with a c 
rough them. The fact that lumber is must be re *h lu eT is plete paper-making outfit ‘an 1 al n the 
beset by perils in almost every process of used greet t the econon subsidiary la sau, W 
its making. One of the most important and possible through correct seasoning would sin, where it i rate 
precarious operations is the seasoning. In not apply. mercial scale rat 
the old days, when the world was not in a “As nearly as we ca! ate it the establishe t e Ame 
hurry, lumber was allowed to season slowly rect saving made possible he perfec can P tio 
the open air for a year or two before of kiln drying is not less in fifteen 1 Ss t een prac ly the ex 
being used By that method our grand- lion dollars a year. It may be te ! pw e reason tha "| 
fathers were able to build houses and barns more than that. If the saving n the cost ea ecure grinding, wi i 
that withstood the elements for a cent iry of transportation were to be co lered gether cheap i he cher met 
or To day we are using lumber in the total economy would be materia neretotore ect to separate the ‘ 
houses almost before it is cold from the creased.” ol other wood he spruce rict 
iw. In our big mills to-day as soon as the There is still another extreme In the earlier experiments it was found t 
vs are cut into lumber they are rushed to tant consideration which bears dir the other woods came from the grinder ‘™) 
mmense dry kilns and there, by artificial the result of this new seasoning proce e form of wood flour instead of fib IS Dy op ol 
means, are dried in a few hours. This is This is the removal of a strong commercia ‘ sequently had » strencth when r ‘ ry ) ] 
why a modern house is often actually old prejudice against certain woods of whic! paper. On the other hand the adds Jin \ ne ( il 
hiteen years, so far as the condition of the Western larch is a good example \ cost i chemical processes has shut these 7O) | 
the lumber in it is concerned. To remedy soon as the natural users of lumber of t! possible substitutes for spruce out of the Has { Use ‘2 
this condition and meet modern high-speed kind come to realize that they can dep race 
requirements the laboratory has perfected on getting it in good condition the eV This has involved a rapid depletion of 
method of accomplist ing Nature's sea table result will be a material increase i the spruce torests in the loc ties where the 
in a short time. There is hardly a_ the price that it will command. T! ' hundreds of pulp mills have been bu 
of wood using that is not touched lieve the pressure on other wo \ i he mminent necessity of mo y Oo! 
the trouble of poor seasoning.” woods of the interlocking-fiber typ« f ew spruce preserves has not been a pl 
red gum 1 tupelo—show a Y ‘ int thu for these millowners to consider 
The Seasoning Problem loss when air dried or kiln dried by the i and less than a prophet’s eye has been r “ 
methods; but when cured the exper quired to see the ultimate exhaustion of the 
‘In the vehicle industry to-day the mental humidity dry kiln of the laborat spruce supply anywhere near the great 
quict iring of high-class wagon stock 1s a this loss is reduced to almost nothing r) centers of news-print paper consumptior 
erious problem. A | * wagon manu- means far more to the wood users of Am« Patiently the laboratory experimented How Many Ways Do 
facturer recently sent t » laboratory a_ ica than can be expressed in mere statist to the end of finding how to separate the 
imber of oak wagon rims that had been It is a big drive ahead in lifting the bar fiber of the natural substitutes fi pruce > 9 
dried in his kiln. The manufacturer ex- irom advaned woods! : by mechanical means Almost bond or You Use 3-in-One ° : 
plained that ‘he was losing a very large lo the visitor at the laborator, Dox ceivable form of grinder was used and oper ‘ : 
percentage of his stock owing to trouble in _ testing is the “big circus.” Here hundreds ated at various speeds and temperature Use 3-in-One O t . 
seasoning. At the same time he sent to the of boxes are wrecked by ever sort of What were the results? , shy | hry } . 
laboratory a quantity of green rims and strain or smash imaginable Ever ea % 
sked whether the st could be cured in a our railroads pay claims amounting to Better Methods Coming In anisn typew cw 
In without this waste They were put many millions of dollars because good ng machines, phonograph 
nto the laborator humidity dry kilnand have not been properly boxed. Until the The laboratory has already found how ors }) t . 
dried perfectly without even a fraction of laboratory took up the problem box making _ to grind thirteen different woods that make seh. : 
one per cent of waste-—-because they were was mere guesswork, while box smashing excellent news-print paper and will soo whut i Lother b 
dried trom the inside out id not from the seemed to be an applied art. As the box announce several more as entir Val ut d offic ech 
outside in! bill of the United States is about one } spruce Che woods t hel . ’ 
“One of the most difficult species tO sea- dred and fifty million dollars a vear the r th ! DON e f ! ‘ p= 
on is gum, and its introduction into the laboratory determined to find out some te ome of the unet | ( 
vorld’s markets was retarded for many _ thing definite on this score. What it has DIC ( { 
years for the reason that lumbermen could _ learned has revolutionized box and pa Z Lp] ‘ eties wa i 
» quick, effective way of dryi y it. case building A man with a new idea cor er ‘ I . 
B keeping persistently at this probien box making took | product to the labora and shipped t da new aye tiv 
however, the laboratory and the lumber tory and saw it tested. The results amazed East and in the Middle West e ° 
‘ ave learned to dry the gum. This hin He had a portable testing device Several editions of those newspap« vere 3-in-One Oil 
‘ an immense econon built and exhibited at a national conve printed on th ibstitute stock 1 gave 
The losses in air-drying and kiln- tion of wholesale grocers. The test wa high satisfaction 
( g lumber range ishighas spectacular and drew a crowd In the Many other lines of researc} eg 
event per ce grades of crowd was one of the largest food-specialt forward at the laborator that reach tar 
ct pecies ne has dem- manufacturers in the country After se int the future and involve problet 1 } ! 
onstrated that this i reduced to curing trom the laboratory the scientific mensel fascinating iron a cent t ‘ 
one or two per ct nm entirely records of the tests of this box and of the viewpoint he section of timber pl t ) t 
elin ate the | lof humid box he had been using, he placed an ord for example, abounds in these basic invest | ee 
circula nd ire; this is for the new type of box that is believed to gations that are daily building up a vast _ - { 
d special dry kiln which is being have broken all records for its volume I'he and definite store of knowledge concert 
plete or modified form by a laboratory had not only taught the box the fundamental properties of commercial 
irge commercial concerns inthe maker the value of his product but had also woods and their product These result ; 
[ ates. This kiln ts able, as a rule taught him how to demonstrate it to ire not yet ready to be divulged | () t 
the lumber intrusted to it with others! There is no means of measuring Meantime, however, Uncle Sam is dri ‘ ‘ 
much lower percentage of loss thar definitely how much the investigatio g | y his effort , : - 
Nature’s method entail : the laboratory are saving the user ) a Ke | Product nto the lumber ind t her 
Here is a case in point that shows just and barrels every year, but the sur ‘ ndustr ind pull the waste of the for« 
how the bora wort a con one. aown trom atrout seventy per cent t me { 








‘he head of a firm using two million feet Alcohol From Sawdust this task he recognizes the fact that thi ! monn t t 

















































narawoot lumber a ear decided to ndustry ft r per lar diff iltie o far 
enect ip al i learn just what loss Was su I the field of Derived Prod i il ecc mie ire mcerned the 
t by his company in the holding of a vestigations of this remarkable laborator words of a Forest Service expert , 
‘ supply of lumber in its yards. He are varied and fascinating. Here is waste Before 1 denounce the lumberr 
found that their losses by checking and saving on a wi scale wherever you as a wanton waster you should cor ‘ 
‘degrading "’ amounted to seven per cent turr Officia ites sh that about } } sit ik mn mar espe 
or ten thousand dollars. An improved hu forty million cords of slabs, edgings, trin peculiar. li hat other industr for ex 
idity dry kiln of the Forest Service type mings and sawdust are annually wasted ample, is a man obliged t« h 
nstalled, blueprints having been ol Uncle Sam has done-very earnest work as supply of raw mate for t twe 
1 from the Forest Service an Economy Expert in this field. Big pra ears in advane: That ract 
cost of operating this kiln amounted t results have bee achieved The he must do 1 hi ei ler to ‘ 
thirty-five hundred doilars during .the laboratory has greatly simplified the re iying basis of oper 
course of the year and it effected a net sa ductior ol alcohol from sawdust i You ma now i imbermar nat ne 
of six thousand five hundred and sixt reduced its cost. It has proved that the could make good money by putt 
dollars distillation of long-leaved pine wast« hity-thousand-dollar distillation plant to 
The Western wood in whic the South for wood turpentine, tar, pine secure by-produ He admit and 
the loss by air dr} ipper grades has oil, charcoal and other by-products is er then explair 
been found to be as aS SIXty, and even tirely practicable It has developed new ‘I've been at thi ob tor about fhilteer ' 1) 
seventy, per cent. The laboratory, in its methods in the destructive distillation o ears al Ave r i paid off n \ - 
idity dry } ’ iced this loss to hardwoods by which much greater yields of bonds and other debts. What coms CHINS POLsHt4 
as low as one or two per cent { this reduc methyl or wood alcohol are secured. It ha ilter t! ear ¥ per profit. Ir rea arvENTS RUgr t 
of loss could be applied to the el shown the paper makers that the immense of debt— tired of this rough, hard, hight “ - e. Three -in -One 
cut of Western larch the annual saving volume of waste in yellow-pine slabs, edg e of rh vant to clean up and get } UBRICATL® ‘ . “ 
ould be more than three hundred thou- ings and trimmings is admirably adapted out~— and retire | Weemarene Oil Company 
sand dollars, so far as the higher grades are to the making of kraft pulp, the basis rl IS an ¢ " tuation that 42 EUG. Broadway 
concerned wrapping papers t be forced; but the splendid work of i ee New York 
One of the experts of the Forest Service About five million cords of this wast« e laboratory | rrecting it in score ! RAZORS & STRAPS 
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$100 More April First 


Another $100 will be added to the price of Cole 
ight Touring Cars and Roadsters April first. 
The sales of these two models have increased so 


greatly in spite of a similar advance in price 
which became effective January first that we 
are already forced to put into their production 
materials which we did not think we would be 
called upon to use until July first. 
And these new materials we have been obliged to 
buy at the present higher prices. 
Consequently, we are forced to increase tne prices 
of our Touring Cars and Roadsters ninety days 
ahead of the date originally set. 
Our contemplated production of 10,000 Cole 
y Eights for 1917 will not be disturbed however. 
Cars purchased prior to April first may be had at 
the present price of $1695, 
If our dealer in your locality can supply you, you 
can save $100 by buying before April first. 


Cole Motor Car Company 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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United States Prices 


$1695 
$1695 
$2495 

2295 


! $2295 


$2395 
$2395 
$3495 
$3250 
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FINANCING WAR 


(Concluded from Page 28) 


| the war has been estimated at more than 


| five.hundred million dollars 


or, say, one 


| hundred million dollars more than the total 


face value of the currency issued. 

But inflated currency prices inflicted a 
greater loss upon the public at large. A 
congressional investigation resulted in the 
conclusion that while commodity prices, 
from 1860 to 1865, rose one hundred and 
sixteen per cent, money wages rose on the 
average only forty-three per cent. In other 
words, wages, as measured in purchasing 
power, very decidedly declined and a heavy 
loss fell upon those least able to bear it. 

Greenbacks, of course, went only a little 
way in financing the war. Secretary Chase 
persisted in trying to sell bonds at par, and, 
on the whole, with rather poor success. 
Early in 1863 the general situation, mili- 
tary and financial, having taken on a some- 
what more promising aspect, a new and 


very picturesque method of selling bonds 
| was adopted. The Government employed 


Jay Cooke, an experienced Philadelphia 


| banker, as its general agent for the sale of 


bonds, paying him a commission of one- 
half of one per cent on the first ten millions 
and three-eighths of one per cent thereafter. 

Cooke then organized a popular bond- 
selling campaign, very much like that fol- 
lowed by popular-book subscription houses. 
He got out attractive pamphlets to advertise 
the merits of government bonds as in- 
vestments and to urge the patriotic duty of 
subscribing for them. He employed twenty- 
five hundred agents, covering every part 
of the country; and in many cases these 
agents went from door to door, after the 
manner of book agents. As a result of this 
vigorous campaign, nearly four hundred 
million six per cent government bonds were 
sold by the end of the year. 

But Jay Cooke was also a big banker, and 
Congress got full of suspicion. Patriots 


| urged that this method of selling bonds 


gave opportunity for speculators and bank 
syndicates to operate nefariously. Secre- 
tary Chase, therefore, abandoned it. Yet 


| it had proved so effective, as compared 


with all other methods then employed, that 
when he resigned—in June, 1864—his suc- 
cessor promptly returned toit. Of course the 
outlook then was brighter, and by the end 


| of the following year Cooke and his assist- 


ant peddlers had disposed of eight hundred 


| million dollars of government bonds. 


Meantime the National Bank Act had 
come into effect. The act was passed in 
1863, but in faulty form, and comparatively 
little progress was made until its amendment 
in June, 1864. The idea was to supplant 
state bank circulation by the circulating 
notes of national banks, which should be 
secured by government bonds. This would 


| require the new banks to purchase govern- 


Though the service differs, the 
battery needn't! COLUMBIAS 
run autos, engines, motorboats; 
toys or tractors; bells, phones, or | 
signals. COLUMBIAS give de- 
pendable service wherever you 


use them. 





CARBON COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


( olumoia 


NATIONAL 


Batterse are made 


(Conadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toront Ontar 


charge 


Columbia 


Batteries 


ck sprin binding posts, no extra 


g-clip 


ment bonds and so broaden the market for 
those securities. The national banks, how- 
ever, had comparatively little direct effect 
upon the bond market during the war, be- 
cause an important part of the number char- 
tered up to thesurrenderat Appomattox had 
been in existence as state banks, and already 
held large amounts of government bonds. 
In 1860 the population of the Northern 
States was little over twenty millions, and 
their wealth was estimated by the Census 
Bureau at eleven billion dollars. Their 
total income has been calculated at about 
three billion dollars a year. Roughly, this 
is one-fifth of the present population of the 
continental United States, one-eighteenth 


| of the wealth and, say, one-thirteenth of 


the income. 


In four years these Northern States 
spent some three billion dollars for war, 
two billion six hundred millions of it repre- 
senting an increase of the national debt. 
Their net borrowings averaged about six 
hundred and fifty million dollars a year. 
An important part of the borrowing— by 
legal-tender notes—was wastefully done. 
That the United States could now borrow 
yearly ten times as much seems highly 
probable. 

The big belligerents in this war have 
issued an enormous amount of paper cur- 
rency. The Bank of France, at the begin- 
ning of February, 1917, had outstanding 
three and a half billion dollars of circulating 
notes, and the German Reichsbank nearly 
two billion dollars—taking the frane and 
the mark at the normal rate of exchange. 
But these are bank notes, resting upon 
securities, commercial paper and gold. The 
Bank of France at the same date held over 
a billion dollars of gold, equal to about 
thirty per cent of its note circulation, and 
the Reichsbank six hundred and thirty 
millions of gold, equal to about a third of its 
note circulation. 

Of course the banks are by no means in 
an ideal position, but there is a great differ- 
ence between bank notes of this sort and 
notes that a government issues on its general 
credit for the purpose of paying its debts. 

Circulation of the Bank of England has 
increased comparatively little, being about 
fifty million dollars greater in February, 
1917, than three years before. 

Soon after the beginning of the war the 
British Government issued legal-tender 
“currency notes,” primarily to meet the 
banking crisis mentioned above. These 
notes are like the ““emergency currency” 
provided for by our Aldrich-Vreeland 
Law, which our banks resorted to at the 
same time. They were issued through 
the Bank of England, which lent them to 
other banks against pledges of equal 
amounts of commercial paper or govern- 
ment securities. 

At the last statement six hundred and 
eighty million dollars of these “currency 
notes ’’ were outstanding against which there 
was a gold reserve of a hundred and forty 
million dollars, or slightly over twenty per 
cent. These notes are essentially bank notes, 
as distinguished from fiat money. 

Fortunately the United States now ha 
a banking system that makes unnecessary 
any such resort to emergency makeshifts in 
a panic. The fact that it has such a systen 
would undoubtedly be a big element of 
strength in an emergency, for it would in- 
spire confidence. 

What confidence means to the banking 
and currency situation has been illustrated 
in this European war. Instead of hoarding 
gold, the people of Germany, France and 
England have brought it to the banks, ex- 
changing it for paper money; so that, even 
in Germany, cut off from all imports, 
the gold reserve of the Central Bank in- 
creased two hundred million dollars in the 
first seven months of war, aside from the 
fifty millions which the government con- 
tributed from its celebrated “war chest”’ 
at Spandau Castle, where it had been lying 
since it was taken from the French indem- 
nity in 1871. 

This country’s gold stock now amounts 
to two and three-quarter billion dollars, 
which is much more than the stock of 
England, France and Germany combined. 
Financially the country is as prepared for 
war as a country well could be. 
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COLONEL, when a pie is “‘like 

Mother used to make”, thar 
ain’t much room for argument. 
When tobacco is like Mother 
Nature makes, the debate’s just 
about closed. 
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Velvet Is Bound To Be 
Mild and Mellow 


ELVET is naturally mild tobacco— 
Kentucky's best Burley. 


VELVET is made of the choicest and 
ripest selected leaf. 
VELVET is mellow—with real aged-in- 


the-wood mellowness which only long 








natural ageing in the original wooden 





hogsheads can bring 
torth. 
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self today! 
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THE DUB 


(Continued from Page 18) 


whisky and surrendered himself to emo- 
tions of revenge. He had primitive impulses 
and looked fondly at the old-fashioned 
revolver that hung over the bar. One 
day he took it down and cleaned it thor- 
oughly. . 

Life in the Sentinel office proceeded at 
its newly accelerated pace. Only Miss 
Lucy seemed to have escaped the fever of 
revolt. 

She continued to dust her shelf of dilapi- 
dated volumes with mechanical thorough- 
ness. But her enthusiasms apparently had 
gone out of her. There was an untraceable 
rumor that she was growing old. 

Miss Allison, on the contrary, had never 
been so gloriously youthful. There was no 
gainsaying her enthusiasms. She wrote one 
inspirational essay after another, smiled daz- 
zlingly upon the staff, and—walked home 


| with Sandringham Wilson. 


He could not explain it. He did not mean 
to walk home with Miss Allison, at least 
with such regularity. But the matter ap- 
parently had been taken out of his hands. 
He seemed to be at the mercy of some 
higher force, an invisible and wholly mys- 
terious force that in some way derived 
its powers from Miss Allison’s attitude. 
This attitude, so far as it could be defined, 
was one of protracted expectancy. 

The city editor observed these matters 
with a wondering eye and made pointed 
comment to his chief: 

“The poor dub! He could marry the 
whole property to-morrow—and he doesn’t 


| know it!” 


The managing editor said only: 

“His work is falling off. He hasn’t dis- 
covered a new animal for weeks.” 

And then the inevitable happened. 

One afternoon, about three o’clock, there 
drew up in front of the Sentinel office a 
closed cab, from which a man emerged. He 
was a large man with intermittent jewelry 
and a highly decorative goatee. He wore a 
sketchy black felt hat and a light-tan over- 
coat that bulged in the region of the breast 
pocket. 

Crossing the sidewalk he began to mount 
the stairs to the Sentinel office, his progress 
being marked by an extraordinary eccen- 
tricity of movement. He would go up two 
steps and fall back one. He would look 
reproachfully at his legs. He would launch 
a new assault against the stairs. Finally, 
by clinging to the handrail and counting 
“one, two, one, two!” he contrived to 
reach the top. 
door confronted him, He kicked it 

A negro boy, asleep in a chair, met 
his roving and slightly bloodshot eye. He 
drew an enormous revolver from the pocket 
of his overcoat and prodded the boy awake. 

“Mr. John Triggs,” said he, “calling on 
the editor.” 

The negro boy became imbued with as- 
tonishing activity. He rose from his chair 
like a flushed grouse, and uttering excruci- 
ating noises soared into the city-room’s 
ken. The next moment the orderly confu- 
sion of the Sentinel office was transformed 
into a scene of spontaneous panic, largely 
dominated by a picturesque gentleman 
waving a huge revolver. 

Then the door of the editorial department 
burst open and Mr. Lance Podderfoot ap- 
peared with a distraught countenance, his 
fountain pen still clutched in his hand and 
his eyeglasses askew upon his nose. As 
though by some prearranged signal, quiet 
fell upon the room. Only the telegraph in- 
struments chattered on, like gossip at the 
grave. 

Mr. Triggs slowly raised his weapon and 


pointed it at Mr. Podderfoot. 


‘I have come, suh,’ * he said in a voice 
of studied politeness, “‘to shoot you. Pro- 
vided, suh, that you are the editor.” 

Mr. Podderfoot’s thin figure straight- 
ened. An expression of incredulous horror 
overspread his scholarly features. But un- 
consciously his head came up. He was no 
coward. Behind him Miss Lucy half rose 
from her chair, her hands clenched against 
her breast. At that point a diversion oc- 
curred. Miss Allison began to have hys- 
terics. It was as though she had never been 
to college at all. 

Mr. Triggs frowned and made supposedly 
soothing gestures with his artillery. Miss 
Allison had hysterics worse than ever. And 
then the staff became aware of Sandring- 
ham Wilson strolling out of his corner, his 
hands in his pockets, a trustful smile quirk- 
ing his lips. He walked straight toward 


the visitor, who turned, in some bewilder- 
ment, to face this new complication. Per- 
ceiving that he had secured Mr. Triggs’ 
attention, Sandringham Wilson stopped 
and moved his fascinating ears. 

“Shoot me,” he said. “‘I’m the editor!” 

“Ha!” said Mr. Triggs, and pulled the 
trigger. 

There was a flash, a roar, and a swirl- 
ing cloud of smoke! The next instant 
Mr. Triggs was struggling in the combined 
embraces of half a dozen persons who 
had charged at the shot. Mr. Podderfoot 
himself rushed forward and wrenched the 
revolver from the gambler’s hand. Mr. 
Podderfoot’s negro boy stood about and 
shrieked. 

Then suddenly the whole mad picture 
became focused upon the figure of Sand- 
ringham Wilson. He stood, faintly smiling, 
his left arm hanging limply at his side, and 
looked at the maudlin Mr. Triggs. 

“Very — interesting — old — goat!” he 
said, and slipped quietly to the floor. 

Miss Allison gave a cry and moved for- 
ward; but she was too late. Without a 
sound, Miss Lucy crossed the room and, 
flinging herself to her knees, took the fallen 
man’s head in her arms. 

**Mine!”’ she said. 


Mrs. Tuthill’s boarding house had taken 
on a new air of importance, a new dignity 
of demeanor. Pedestrians passing in the 
street stopped to gaze up at it with gaping 
curiosity; small boys gathered in throngs 
before its weather-beaten stoop, to re- 
hearse, in imaginative pantomime, the 
drama that had distinguished it from other 
houses. It was many a long year since 
Kingstown had had such an eminent shoot- 
ing. 
There was, moreover, an element of the 
miraculous in the fact that John Triggs’ 
bullet had gone slightly astray. Never be- 
fore had the gambler been known to miss 
his mark. This enigma was explained even 
tually by Mr. Triggs himself, who spoke 
from the confines of the local jail. 

“It was his ears,”’ said Mr. Triggs. 
waved ’em at me! Spoilt my aim!” 

Meanwhile § Sandringh: am Wilson lay in 
Mrs. Tuthill’s second-floor-front room with 
an impressively bandaged shoulder and en- 
joyed to the full his measure of public ity. 
He had always rather wanted to be a hero. 

There were innumerable visitors. Colonel 
Allison called in person and thanked him 
for saving Miss Allison’s life. It was gener- 
ally understood that Sandringham Wilson 
had saved Miss Allison’s life. Why else 
should he have taken upon himself the 
wrath of Mr. Triggs? Why else should he 
have invited the leaden messenger of death? 

This romantic hypothesis was strength- 
ened by the attitude of Miss Allison her- 
self. She came bearing fruit and flowers, 
regardless of convention, regardless of the 
gossips’ tongues, determined to ease a 
hero’s bed of pain. Her desire to uplift 
humanity had been superseded by a thor- 
oughly feminine yearning to do things to a 
sick man’s pillows. 

Yet despite these ministrations, despite 
even his aura of publicity, Sandringham 
Wilson was not happy. His wounded shoul 
der was nothing. He could forget it for 
hours at a time. But he could not forget 
Miss Lucy's cruelty—she had not come once 
to see him; she had not so much as thrust 
her head in at his door. 

It was the evening of the third day of his 
convalescence. The room was dim with 
twilight. He dozed off and dreamed of 
Miss Allison’s face, lifted with serene ex- 
pectancy through an eternity of rose- 
scented misunderstandings. He sat up with 
a jerk, and moved by an impulse of unrea- 
soning panic reached for the large dinner- 
bell that Mrs. Tuthill had placed at his 
bedside. This he rang vigorously. 

Mrs. Tuthill came at last, stout and 
puffing, one large plump hand pressed to 
her ample bosom. 

“Is Miss Lucy in?” he asked with the 
simplicity that was his nature. 

“Upstairs,” said Mrs. Tuthill briefly. 

“I want to see her,” said Sandringham 
Wilson, looking hard at the ceiling. “I 
want to talk to her. Ask her to come down, 
Mrs. Tuthill.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Tuthill. 
thing within reason.’ 

She disappeared, gathering her breath 
for the ascent. There were ambiguous 

(Concluded on Page 93) 
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fyingly safe. On every hand we see evi- 

dences of it, in regulated traffic, police on 
duty, adequate street lighting, fire hydrants 
and fire stations that house modern extin- 
guishing apparatus. 


ieee: the sidewalk, most towns iook satis- 


But a balloon view of that town might look 


different—less safe. And this is the point of 


vision that fire takes when it looks over a town 
and figures out a raid. Fire sees the town 
above the cornice line and plots its course from 
one inflammable roof to the other. 


So it is the community’s roof that determines 
its safety from fire and it is largely the individ- 


ual’s choice of a roofing that determines the 
fate of his property in a community fire. 


All over the country people are using J-M 
Asbestos in Roofing form. As individuals they 
realize the danger of the community fire—that 
every house is a menace to every other house. 
Selfishly, if you please, they cover their own roof with 
J-M Asbestos, but collectively and in effect they do so 
for the common good—for public safety. There is a 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing for every type of 


building as the list below will show: 


For flat roofs, J-M Asbestos Built-Up Roofing; for 
sloping rocfs, J-M Flexstone Asbestos Roofing; for 
skeleton framing, J-M Corrugated Asbestos Roofing; 
for homes, J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. 


s J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined, approved and labeled by the Underwriters 


te 


Laboratories, Inc., under the direction of the National Board of Fire Underwriters ¥ 
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Concluded from Page 90 
sounds overhead. Sandringham Wilson lay 
frowning upon his pillows. Occasionally he 
glanced at the clock on the table beside 
him. It was almost time for Miss Allison to 
come with her frank smile and her succor- 
ing grapefruits. 

He turned suddenly and saw Miss Lucy 
standing in the doorway. 

“Ah!” said he. 

At the sound of his voice she came for- 
ward swiftly—-and then checked herself 
und then came forward again. 

“Well?” she asked, striving to speak 
naturally. “Well?” 

“I wanted you,” 
most damnably.’ 

She sank down abruptly into a chair. 

“I didn’t know,” she faltered. “You 
see, I thought . . . there were so many 
others 

“There is only one,” said Sandringham 
W ilson. 

Her face becamevery whitein the shadow. 

“Yes,”’ she whispered, ‘only one. There 
is never more than that. Of course I have 
understood i 

He made a gesture of protest, but she 
went on blindly: 

“T have understood for a long time. And 
when it happened, I knew that you had 
realized how much you cared. . . . Men 
do not offer their lives—like that—unless 
they care.” 

“Unless they care,”’ echoed Sandringham 
Wilson. 

His hand fell upon hers. ‘‘Dear Miss 
Lucy!” he said 

At that moment footsteps sounded in the 
hall belowstairs; then came a voice, obvi- 
ously in response to Mrs. Tuthill’s greeting. 
It was a firm, modern voice; a voice sug- 
gestive of world uplift and grapefruits 
especially of grapefruits. 

Miss Lucy sprang to her feet with a 
little startled “Oh!” But Sandringham 
Wilson clung to her desperately. 

“Wait!” he cried. ‘“‘You mustn't go! 
I’ve been having dreams grapefruit! 
Ugh! I did it for you, I tell you. For you. 
He was aiming straight at you—through 
Podderfoot And Podderfoot is so thin! 





»said. “I wanted you 
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So dangerously thin! He has always re- 
minded me of a stork. You would have 
been killed. I did it because I cared—for 
you. No one else. No one else ever dear 
Miss Lucy Sy 

She looked at him through the bright 
chaos of a universe gone mad. There was 
tumult in her brain, and a mighty crashing 
of dark castles before her eyes. Then 
everything became as clear as crystal, and 
clean, and right, and good. She knelt down 
beside the bed, and put her arms about 
him, and cried very happily, not caring who 
should see. 

And Miss Allison stood in the doorway, 
with her bag of grapefruits, and resolved to 
abandon humanity forever to its own de- 
vices. Six months later she amended that 
resolution in part. Which is to say that she 
married Mr. Podderfoot. 








Public opinion is still divided upon the 


subject of Sandringham Wilson's abilities 
His wife, whom he will always call Miss 
Lucy, considers him a genius. The man- 
aging editor of the Sentinel, viewing the 
paper’s increased circulation, is inclined to 
agree with her. The city editor, on the 
other hand, has come definitely to the con- 
clusion that the gentleman in question is a 
dub. 

Sandringham Wilson himself is unaware 
of these divergencies of view. He is com 
pletely, preposterously happy He goes 
about peering into the souls of his fellow 
men and drawing animals for the Sentinel 

It is entirely relevant to our story that 
we should quote a brief poem that he did 
toward the latter part of his first married 
year. It ran as follows: 





There is a little Pink Frog in my bedroom 

It hopped in the other day from the great 
Swamp behind the Stars 

And looked at me with its wise blue eyes 

It has miraculous noises in its throat, 

And hands so small it seems ridiculous to 
trust one’s heart to them 

I have closed the window of my room 

And put a guard upon the door 

For | do not want my little Frog to hoy 
away again 


BRINGING OUT BARBARA 


Continued from Page 23 


“‘No—he never promised to begin carry- 


ing out his orders here; but, of course, 
everybody assumed he would. No man- 
ners! . « Doesn't know how things are 
done. . . . Hasn't any breeding 


The orders will stand, but this thing will 
kill him socially, of course!” 

At the risk of mother’s displeasure I made 
my escape while yet no cocktails were in 
sight. I had no defense of Randall to make. 
He had been frightfully rude to me. He 
must have heard further rumors regarding 
my relations with Allan. And he had cared 
rather magnificently —enough to get him- 
self in bad with the high-muck-a-mucks who 
could have made him. I could not be very 
angry with him. He was free to get out. 
Il, alas! was bound—by my promise, by my 
pledge-—to “‘see the thing through.” 

The walls closed in on me that night, 
shutting the vistas out. How silly I had 
been to imagine that I could have my cake 
and eat it too—play both ends against the 
middle! Life was not like that. You had to 
stand for one thing or another. Out on the 
links that day, looking into Allan’s eyes, I 
had renounced my rebellion—decided to ac- 
cept present conditions. That, not this, was 
my true moment of choice. From that mo- 
ment on I threw my hands up and drifted 
with the tide. The die was cast 

In the mornings the sea was so blue and 
it was such fun to have a merman to swim 
with, and in the afternoons the golf course 
was so green and it was so stimulating to 
have a partner to play with, that I swept all 
the disturbing thoughts into the back of my 
mind, where they lay in a disordered heap, 
inviting dust. There was no doubt that 
having two grown-up men show interest 
in me had gone to my head alittle. None of 
the other girls of seventeen had anybody so 
old to bother about. 

My nerves were keyed too high. By 
September I started at every sound. Ifa 
door slammed it seemed to slam in the top 
of my head; the slightest stimulus was suf- 
ficient to set in motion the vibrations of my 
emotional reaction. One night I caught a 
look in Allan’s eyes—those eyes so su- 
premely blue, so heavily fringed; and his 
hand pressed mine. He whispered the three 


fateful words, and our lips met 
Nothing else was possible; for I was in lov 
with him—madly in love! 

Straight from his arms I went to mother 
unafraid to break in on her privacy, bold 
with the boldness of a messenger who | . 
welcome tidings, to be delivered anywhere, 
anyhow—even, like this, in the middle of 
the night. 

She was in bed, with her hair strewed al] 
about the pillow. By the shade 
light she looked very beautiful, yielding and 
young. Eager and smiling, I approached 
and took the hand that lay, slender and ver 
white, against the soft whiteness of the 
blanket. 

“Oh, mother!” L whispered. “‘It’scome! 

l expected she would understand at 
so 1 was surprised when she returned 
blankly: 

““What do you mean? What has come 

Embarrassed, but still confident, I let her 
hand fall and returned shyly 

““Can’t you guess? I’m engaged 

At that she gathered herself uy 
an animal gathers itself for a spring, and I 
stepped back in terror. 

“What are you talking about?” she de 
manded in a voice that cut like the lash of 
a whip. 

Only one thing could account for it 
suspected that John Randall was the mar 
Her tone, her manner, hurt just as much as 
though he had been 

How could any older woman make any 
young girl shrink and quiver away fron 
her like that? 

I wanted to gather this big thing that had 
happened to me to my breast and run away 
with it; but it was too late. 

“It’s not the man you think,” I said 
painfully. “‘It’s—Allan Denning.” 

To my amazement, the name did not 
placate her. 

““Nonsense!"’ she retorted sharply [ 
never heard of such nonsense in my life! 

I could not believe my ears. 

“I thought you'd be pleased,” I said. ‘I 
thought you were crazy about him! You've 
always thrown him in my way.” 

“To give you social confidence!” she 
cried. “To bring you to people’s attentior 
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How We “Salt to Taste” 
With Accuracy 


Ome Ww we first began making Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, 
ba? | i , 


we used to season it by hand. But we soon learned, as all 


my 
cooks learn, that hand seasoning 1s not always uniform, Hand 
seasoning would not keep Beech-Nut Peanut Butter up to the 
Beech-Nut standard of excellence. 


lL herefore we devised an ingenious machine to crush the nuts and 
salt them at the same time This machine does the seas ng with the 
brains of a chef but with unfailing mechanical acura You, yourself, 
know that you have never tasted any Beech-Nut Peanut Butter that 
was not salted sust 7 

lr Beech Nut Pe anut Burtt r, We use only N ] quality peanuts 
the ch cest grow! We take the two varieties rich Spanish ind 
highly favored Virginia peanuts These we d/end, just as thle best 
coffees are ble id ad 
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| concluded disparagingly, “‘ 
| know nothing whatever about life; 
| mere schoolgirl 


| deal more about life 





| engaged. 


No More Back-Breaking Work 


Your Engine Does Your Pumping 


Ever get out into the boiling sun or 
pouring rain to pump up your tires with 
a hand-pump? You have to take off 
your coat and labor like a slave for ten 
or fifteen minutes. That ruins your 
clothes and your temper. 

It’s not efficient either. You cut the 
job as short as possible, and so your 
tires are not properly inflated. Tire 
manufacturers state that tires will give 
25%, 50% and even 100% more mile- 
age if kept properly inflated; that short 
mileage due to underinflation costs you 
$30 or $40 a year. 

You don’t need to do back-breaking 
work with a hand-pump every time your 
tires need pumping. For little more 
than the cost of a hand-pump, for a 
small fraction of what underinflation 
costs you every year, you can buy a 
Cassco Engine-Driven Tire Pump. 


Saves energy, time, tires 

The Cassco Engine-Driven Tire Pump 
saves your energy, your time and your 
tires 

It pumps up your tires to standard 
pressure quitker and better than you 
can possibly pump them by hand—or 
with any other eng:ne-driven tire pump. 
This means about 50% extra mileage. 


Sales Department 


99.2% factory built; 


not assembled 

The Cassco Pump is not assembled; 
itis actually bui/t. 99.2% of the pumpis 
manufactured in the West Side Foundry 
Co. shops. We save more than 25% be- 
cause we do not have to pay profitson 
various parts to several manufacturers. 
You get the benefit of these savings. 


Designed by expert engineers 

The Cassco Pump was designed by 
expert engineers. Simple and scientific 
in design. Takes up little space. Easy 
to install. Always ready for service. 
With one easy motion of your hand you 
can mesh or unmesh the gears. Never 
out of order. 


Dry air; no oil spray 

The air from the Cassco Pump is dry 
and clean. The new Cassco design of 
piston and cylinder prevents oil spray. 
Oil ruins tires. 

TheCasscoPumpwillinflatea34x4tire 
to 80 Ibs. pressure in 12 minutes. Smaller 
tires take proportionately less time. 

In ordering specify make, year and 
model of your car. 

Put aCassco Pump on your car today. 

Manufacturers 

THE WEST SIDE FOUNDRY CO., Troy, New York 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., New York 


Complete with 


all fittings. 
to instail. 


Ford Special $8 


Complete with 
all fittings. Easy 
to install. Same 
quality and effi- 
ciency as standard 
size purp. 


Easy 


Cassco TIRE Pump 


101 


$10 Model 


ENGINE DRIVEN 


ominously. 


| had been John 


| wanted,” 


| himself by flirting with you a little. 


| That was W hat he was for! Toinsure youa 


start! 

Something turned to iron inside me at 
these words. I no longer shrank; | had lost 
all sensation of timidity. 

““You expected me to work him for all he 
was worth-—-to squeeze him dry, and then 
to throw him over!”’ I summed up. “I 
see!" 

“You won't gain anything,” she warned, 
“by distorting my words. I didn’t say any- 
thing about working or squeezing. Those 
graphic expressions are your own. Allan 
Denning has done just exactly what he 
wanted to do. And in the end he’s amused 
If you 
make anything more of it than that,’’ she 
it’s because you 
you, a 
a baby.” 

“I’m not so much of a baby,’ 


* I replied 
slowly, 


“as you think. And I know a good 
than I did. If youim- 
agine that you can start things going and 
then—then—make them stop— by just put- 
ting up your hand, like a policeman regulat- 
ing traffic—why, then, it seems to me it’s 
you who don’t know about life—that’s all!” 

From the silence which followed I saw 
that my words had begun to carry con- 
viction. 

“How far,” she asked at length in great 
agitation, “has this actually gone?” 

“T’ve just told you,”’ I answered. ‘We're 
He’s going to speak to father to- 
morrow.” 

Her indignation found a new channel. 

“We'll see about that!” she declared 
“T can’t believe it of him! To 
play upon a young girl's ignorance! To im- 
pose upon her lack of knowledge of the 
world!’ 

I smiled bitterly. 

| had heard such words before. First it 
Randall and now it was 
Allan Denning who was imposing upon my 
inexperience. 

“You wouldn't let me have the man I 
I cried; ‘‘and when I take the one 
you substitute you’re not satisfied, either 
You'll never be satisfied, no matter what 
I do!” 

“Now, Barbara,” she almost begged, “ be 
reasonable! It never occurred to me that 
you wouldn’t know that Allan Denning is 
no match for you. He’s good-looking and 
well connected and convenient to have 
about, and all that; but he hasn’t got a 
cent. And as for marrying him —— Why 
child, you haven't even begun to look round! 
Wait till after next winter. What sort of 
time do you think any girl who was engaged 
would have when she came out?” 

‘I needn't come out—now,” I suggested, 
though I recognized the futility of the sug- 
gestion. 

Mother’s face turned to adamant and her 
eyes to steel. 

“Whatever happens, 
“you are coming out!” 

She said it as though she were registering 
a vow before heaven. 

For her manner of receiving the news of 


she announced, 


| my engagement I had been totally unpre- 


pared. I had run to her with it, expecting 
to be praised—and had been incontinently 
rebuffed. I was less upset on my own ac- 
count than on Allan’s. How would he take 


| her unflattering estimate of him as a parti? 


Hard, I was sure. In counseling me to 


| acquiesce in her program for the coming 





months he had obviously not realized, any 
more than I, that his name was not to appear 
upon it. Perhaps he would not feel so con- 
vinced now of the advisability of being a 
sport, playing the game, seeing the thing 
through. 

What was my astonishment, not to say 
chagrin, when he took my information quite 
easily, and was all for compromise! You 
had to be tactful with women like my 
mother, he said confidentially. They must 
always be made to think that they were get- 
ting their own way, whether they actually 
were or not. Nothing was to be gained by 
antagonizing them. 

The following was the policy he outlined 
in council before the concert of Powers: 
Not a word concerning what had occurred 
between us was to be breathed until after 
the close of the New York season. Only we 
four were to know of it. If at the beginning 
of March next I should have changed my 
mind, I was to call the whole thing off. 
Thus mother’s arrangements for the winter 
would not be in any way jeopardized. To 
t- intents and for all social purposes I was 

ree. 

Mother and father expressed themselves 
as satisfied and took my silence for consent. 


March 17,1917 


As a matter of fact, I scorned trial engage- 
ment as I would have scorned trial mar- 
riage. Like every other girl of seventeen, I 
was firmly convinced that I knew my own 
mind and would never change it. My word 
was my word—not a mere near-promise, 
subject tothe statute of limitations. The 
more they said that I was not bound, the 
more securely bound I felt. 

I justified Allan’s willingness to make 
concessions to mother upon the ground of 
his faith in me. In staking his life’s happi- 
ness upon his belief in my fidelity, he was 
paying me the highest tribute in his power. 
Still, I felt that an open rupture with my 
parents would have been the more honor- 
able course to pursue. Never before had 
there been the smallest reservation on my 
part in my relations with mother. I had 
argued with her, burst into tears,shown tem- 
per, done all sorts of exuberant and child- 
ish things; but I had never for one moment 
allowed her to remain in any doubt as to 
what I meant. I had carefully refrained 
from being tactful with her. 

Now I was letting her infer one thing 
while I intended another. Curiously it was 
a man who had urged upon me this method 
of dealing with her. And I had always been 
led to suppose that a man’s sense of honor 
had a finer edge than a girl's! 

Of course I had no business to fall under 
this or any influence that was at odds with 
that something inside which had always 
kept me straight. This was what I had got 
by drifting. I had drifted so far and so fast 
that I could not make up my mind to turn 
about and put up a fight. The alternative 

was just to keep on going wherever the wind 
and the tide chose.to take me. 

The weather was so mild that it was Octo- 
ber before we returned to Long Island. Once 
arrived there, we spent our days in the city 
as before, going back to the country only 
to dine and to sleep. In preparation for 
what was to come my wardrobe was being 
amassed. Mother concentrated upon this 
task enough energy to have run a dozen Bu- 
reaus of Serbian Relief. If 1 was expected 
to attend all the types of function for which 
garments were being provided I thought I 
should be a rag before the end of the first 
six weeks. 

She didn’t buy me a variety of dresses, 
hats and coats, and let it go at that. No; 
every costume was an equipment by itself, 
a symphony of nuance—a tone poem. Each 
afternoon gown, for example, had its acces- 
sories of hat, veil, gloves, coat, fur neck- 
piece and muff, shoes and stockings. Even 
gloves were not interchangeable. Attention 
to these details consumed an exorbitant 
amount of time. I remember we went into 
nine shops one day before we found enameled 
hatpins of the exact shade of mauve to har- 
monize with a certain hat. 

There seemed to be no end to what mother 
could do when she was doing what she 
wanted. The vitiated air of the shops stim- 
ulated her. If at first she didn’t succeed 
she asked nothing better than to try, try 
again. Yet there were things that tired her. 
If she walked for half an hour along a coun- 
try road she became so exhausted that she 
had to lie down. When her secretary was 
ill one day, and she was obliged to write 
her own notes, she could not eat any lunch. 
Loud or abrupt talking was painful to he oT 
for instance, mine. When I laughed “right 
out’’ I often saw a little frown come be- 
tween her brows, as though I had given her 
a headache. 

Many of her friends shared these idio- 
syncrasies. There was Mrs. Fiske Wyman, 
for one, a ‘‘confirmed”’ invalid; yet she had 
just risen from an almost permanent bed of 
pain, with an alacrity hardly decent, to go 
yachting in the Bahamas; while Miss Julia 
Endeman, who had weighed two hundred 
undismayed and had never exercised in her 
life, had recently rolled her hips away by 
turning over and over fifty times each morn- 
ing on her bedroom floor, and “‘gone in” 
for golf. 

Everybody was planning to skate this 
winter on the Radmore roof—even those 
whom the blackest ice had not tempted in 
youth, the natural skating time. Wabbly 
legs could be strengthened by practice, weak 
ankles propped; and she who was unable to 
attain balance by herself might always hire 
somebody to hold her up. From the dic- 
tates of fashion noinfirmity excused. Fash- 
ion made its puppets dance to any tune. 
During that autumn, in and out of shops, I 
estimated that we must have walked a hun- 
dred miles. We never left off until the wax 
ladies in the windows were being covered 
with sheets and the blinds drawn down. 

Continued on Pace 97) 
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THE WONDER POWER OF THE WORLD 


Electricity! It is the power of powers. The mighty super- 
dreadnaught that commands the sea, the trans-continental train 
that wings you from coast to coast, the elevator that whisks you 
twenty stories high in the drawing of a breath, after experiment- 
ing with many powers have found in Electricity the perfect 
power. 


LYM Tirta LOGS, BGP tes 2 


| This is the power that makes possible the modern Detroit aye 
tric. So safe and so simple a car to drive that your wife ¢ 
daughter feels no uncertainty even in thickest trafic. So ilo r- 
ful a car that it mounts steepest hills, and pulls thru heaviest 
going without apparent labor or strain. So economical a car 
that costs of operation become nearly negligible when compared 
to those of a car of any other type. 










ae So dependable a car that it is at your service every minute, 


every hour, every day. And so capable a car that a single 
charge carries you 80 to 90 miles. Owners report cost of cur- } 
rent for charging averages only $5 to $7 per month of use. ae 


Prices, $1775 to $2375, f. o. b. Detroit. ; 


Detrott Glectric 


Anderson Electric Car Co. 
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One of our exhibition rooms at 


the San Francisco Exposition 


You Should See This 


Famous Home Furnishing Book 


Here's a book said by thousands of home owners to be the most 
remarkable work of its kind in print—a book that has brought comfort, 
completion, refined atmosphere, to homes without number—a book whose 
single mission is to prove to admirers of the beautiful and artistic in furni- 
ture that their dreams of harmony, and good taste can at last be realized. 
Thousands of homes have been comfortably and most economically furnished 
from this great book, now easily seen at the store of your local dealer selling 


Peck & Hills 


Furniture and Home Furnishings 


Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition 





In dependability. quality and artistic merit suite. Over$1,000,000 worth! And from thisremark- 


P. & H. Furniture meets the demands of the most able assortment you can make your selection, your 
critical. Yet due to our enormous output and eco- dealer ordering and guaranteeing satisfaction. 
nomical distributing facilities, it is amazingly LOW Another Saving P. & H. Way 
PRICED. So, next time you buy home furnishings, . “Ms a . 
visit your P. & H. dealer. He will show you what is to use the famous P. & H. Card of In 
you want. You will save money on what you buy troduction. Signed and given you by your dealer 
But should he happen to be sold out, ask to be this card admits you to our impressive Exhibition 
shown the big book! Here you will find illustrated Rooms in the cities below, where you can see all 


Sil that is illustrated in our catalog 
A Mil me , “f . 
M lion Dollar Assortment You may buy here if you wish, having your 
everything conceivable for the home pure hase charged to the dealer signing the card and 
from the most trivial chair to the most impressive paying him later on terms mutually agreed upon 








Noextraexpense— nored tape, delay, incon- 
Get This Sample venience. No credentials, other than the card. And ° 
of P. & - satisfaction guaranteed See the Big Book at your Write for Valuable 
. ° dealer's. Use the “Card of Introduction.”” But first, 1 
Furniture Polish write us for our valuable BOOK explaining all Book—FREE! 
Used by us = This book is a miniature of 


for 20 years. - ~s oe 4 isa _ 

> % of utmost value to those seeking 

F » & ys oe . best honte furnishing ideus 

endgapbie 

olish gives rr el It shows many attractive 

a smooth, clear, pieces describes Period Furni 

rich tone to all 

finishes and will not become diciousl d 1 

sticky or cloudy after applica Peck & Hills een a a eer or. saetheiedtens 7 

tion. Different, and we believe | Manufacturers and Wholesale Distributers 

superior, to all other polishes Wabash Avenue at 14th Street, Chicago With book goes name of 

A sample, enough to polish a 141 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥ . 
. ° . your P. & H. dealer. Write for 

table or dresser, sent on receipt 1748 Lawrence Street, Denver, Colo. NOW 

of 4 cents in stamps for postage 2nd and Mission Streets, San Francisco, Cal. a * 

800 San Fernando Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Hotels, Apa tr nents, I ' dges, Clubs, Etc. We are ee a large business in the complete furnishing of public 


buildings and can save you money. Get in touch with us. Our repre 
sentatives in every locality are backed by a trained corps of designers and equipment men, who are at your service Prompt 
accurate deliveries —lowest prices — satisfaction guaranteed. Wrte Contract Department 
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Continued from Page 94 

We spent and were spent. What for? 
That I, too, might be made into a waxen 
manikin, set in a window for one season for 
exhibition purposes, and then carried away 
to make room for fresh goods. There was 


G a career for you! 
‘ - : ' 
I was becoming surfeited with clothes. 
Every girl loves clothes, but she does not 
| love asuperfluity of them. I had once eaten 
; all the caramels I wanted, and for years 


thereafter had not been able to look at a 

caramel. AsachildI hadalwaysapproached 

‘ the park by the Seventy-second Street en- 
trance on my way to the Mall. Now I sedu- 
lously avoided that approach. Fifty-ninth 
Street was all right, or Eighty-fifth, or 

, Ninetieth; but Seventy-second I was done 
with forever. 

One disadvantage of owning a costume 
for each occasion was the anticipation it in- 
volved. It was bad enough to have to go 

( to functions at all, without focusing one’s 

attention upon them for hours beforehand. 

Oh, for my old rough serge, which had 

served me all day and every day at school 
for as many seasons as I could get wear out 
f of it! 

Sometimes I remembered, with a sense 

of loss, the things in my experience that 
} had been uncomfortable. I had grumbled 
as loudly as anybody else, at the time, at 

having to pile out of bed half asleep on a 

dark winter morning to close my own win- 
dows and stand shivering on a chilly floor; 

} but now I thought that I should have wel- 
comed any hardness to relieve the eternal 
softness of my life! My bed was soft; my 
food was soft; the people about me spoke 
in soft voices; there was no edge to any- 
thing, no sparkle, no snap. 

fy engagement had been so qualified 
and bereft of the natural attributes of an 
engagement that it afforded me but little 
satisfaction. Allan lunched with us ovca- 
sionally, and that was about all I saw of him. 
Things would be different in the spring, but 
I was not so old that spring did not seem to 
me a long way off. And there was much to 

; come, between now and then. 

In preparation for the great event, my 
coming-out ball on December twentieth, 
we closed the Long Island house much 
earlier than usual, and found ourselves just 
after Thanksgiving, as mothersaid, “‘alone”’ 
in New York; by which she did not mean, 
of course, that there was not the usual 
quota of people in the streets. I was sati- 
ated with that ball long before it occurred, 
for it was the only topic of conversation. I 
had always supposed living in the future to 
be a prerogative of youth; but no young 
person I had ever seen lived so much in the 
future as mother. 

She took precautions against the possi- 
bility of everything’s not being perfect in 
every detail by stocking up with commodi- 
ties, as though the sources of supply were 
presently to be forever cut off. Even an 
awning was ordered to be specially made, 
instead of being hired from a caterer for the 
evening. She showed me samples of awning 
cloth and looked reproachful because I had 
nopreference for green and white stripesover 
red and white, or vice versa. She got an- 
other French maid, to supplement Yvonne, 
so that the two might work in shifts like a 
night nurse and a day nurse in illness—one 
being always on hand. A second butler was 
likewise procured, that coattails, instead of 
nere livery, might still be in evidence be- 
fore guests when the butler in chief was out 
or sleeping. 

As it was assumed that, once launched 
upon my social career, I should keep to my 
bedroom until noon, yet another housemaid 
was added to the staff. 

As a result of this forethought the serv- 
ants now outnumbered the family in a 
ratio of five to one. I ran into them at every 
turn, stumbled upon them in every corner. 
It was like living at a fashionable hotel on 
the Normandy coast while waiting for the 
season toopen—storm-lashed waves; empty 
casino; band playing to the echoes. Every- 
thing ready, and nothing doing. How could 
one settle down to normal accomplishment 

‘ with this abnormal fever of anticipation per- 
meating the atmosphere? If mother found 
me reading she would order me to close 
the book, for fear my eyelids should become 
reddened. Painting wasout of the question, 
for painting took time, and I could never 
count on more than half an hour. 

It wasn’t an evening's pleasure that was 
being planned; it was the opening move in 
a systematic campaign. So far as I could 
make out, pleasure didn’t enter into it. 
After the first of December mother’s activi- 
ties narrowed down to the desk in her sitting 
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room, where she and a strange woman, who 
came every morning, pored all day long over 
sheaves of papers and marked off names 
in the various lists with little crosses. The 
strange woman seemed to know exactly 
who should be invited and who should not. 
They managed it all between them, without 
once consulting me. I suggested only one 
name, with much diffidence—John Ran- 
dall’s—which was received without com- 
ment and written down. 

Time and much cogitation had brought 
me to the conclusion that Randall's sud- 
den departure from Newport had been due 
wholly to delicacy. If he had retired in 
favor of another man it was because he had 
believed that I cared for that other. Once 
convinced of this, his sole consideration had 
been to remove the embarrassment of his 
presence as speedily as possible. The fact 
that in failing to seize his unprecedented 
opportunity he was jeopardizing his future 
of worldly success and running the risk of 
losing a score of orders was a matter of su- 
preme indifference to him, if it occurred to 
him at all. Poor as dirt, he was, neverthe- 
less, a royal spender. Honor to whom honor 
is due. 

Unfortunately, instead of flashing me the 
true explanation at once, my woman's wit, 
or intuition, or whatever it is that consti- 
tutes our superiority to man, had been ex- 
tremely slow upon this occasion in getting 
to work upon the situation. It had, in fact, 
remained in a state of suspension during 
some weeks. In the interim Allan Denning 
had obtained my promise. I was morally 
bound by it now, hard and fast, hand and 
foot. But to Randall’s behavior I had at 
last found the key. Therefore, the invita- 
tion. 

When we had first moved to the city 
Allan had begun again to present himself 
with frequency, but, upon a hint from the 
authorities, had obediently fallen off in at- 
tendance, and had since reappeared with 
the utmost circumspection only upon rare 
occasions. I sometimes wondered whether 
it was not a case of shutting the barn door 
after the horse had trotted forth. After 
all, we had afforded ample opportunity for 
comment that summer, having been almost 
never apart. Not everybody's sight was as 
peculiar as that of mother, who went through 
life believing that only such things existed 
as she wished to see. 

John Randall, forexample, had been “on” 
long before I was. 

The approach of my eighteenth birthday, 
which filled me with a shy sense of mystery 
and wonder, was acclaimed by mother solely 
as affording a good excuse for a theater 
party. This occasion was to be a farewell to 
subdébutantism, consisting of girls only 
thirty of them—and those younger ones 
who were not coming out this year. It was 
quite in order, mother explained to me, to 
invite girls of that age without boys. The 
most fashionable dancing class in the city 
that which preceded the Cosmopolitan 
dances for girls not yet out—excluded the 
other sex, except for an evening dance at 
Christmas and an Easter thé dansant 

After much deliberation, ten names were 
selected from the list of this dancing class. 
Nine out of those bidden accepted, as the 
girls were only fifteen and had not many 
engagements as yet. Alas! The very one 
who declined was the one mother most 
wanted —the little Bolton girl. 

The remaining twenty were asked from 
the year’s Cosmopolitan list. The Cosmo- 
politan dances, colloquially known as the 
Mops, were the only official peepholes into 
the social arena. To be eligible a girl must 
be sixteen—and much besides. It was ex- 
cessively easy for some girls to be invited to 
join and insuperably difficult for others 
The dances were subscription affairs, but it 
was not only money that had to be sub- 
scribed. Those who failed to get on the list 
organized consolation dances of their own, 
with limited membership, and patronesses, 
and all the proper accessories, so that the 
newspaper accounts of them sounded just 
as good. A few of those who attended the 
Mops went to these also, if they were par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about dancing. 

Boarding school had deprived me of my 
three legitimate years of Mops. By means 
of them I should have gained experience. 
The next best thing, according to mother, 
was to tap them— to keep in touch with the 
members; so that when my sun should be 
setting, a year from now, I might still have 
points of contact with those whose lumi- 
nary was drawing toward its zenith. 

The party, when it occurred, came peril- 
ously near being a frost, for mother was not 
accustomed to young people and did not 
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| curving, some inward, some outward 


| * * . . 

and joined our elastic vircle at once; 
| set mother’s formality and the situation 
| was saved. Soon there was a twittering like 
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| the thing through.” 
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know how to put them at their ease. The 
little girls arrived earliest, not having yet 
acquired the smart habit of keeping other 
people waiting. From the maturity of 
eighteen I leaned down toward them with 


| a reminiscent wistfulness for the childhood 


forfeited during those three years. They 


| were so sweet, several of them, and came 


into the room shyly, their bodies tenderly 
like 
flowers blown lightly this way and thatina 
breeze. Their recently uprolled hair rested 


| unfamiliarly against their heads, creating 


new outlines; a few of the coils seemed too 


| heavy for the soft necks to bear. What a sin 


against Nature to mold them—to make 
them conform; to point out to them what 
was what and who was who. Youth was re- 
ceptive enough; it would not take long. 
Meantime they were standing about, 
some with hands folded patiently across 
their stomachs, others with their satin slip- 
pers scrunched inward, wide-eyed, expect- 
ant and dumb. This would never do! In 
desperation I managed to corral the whole 
group into a corner, tell them little jokes 


| and whisper little confidences until their 
| laughter bubbled up like geysers out of the 
| ground. 


Each newcomer heard it as she came in 
it off- 


that of swallows under eaves. Everybody 
was natural, as the sexes are apt to be in the 
absence of each other. 

Against mother’s advice I had chosen 
Henry the Eighth instead of the musical 
comedy she proposed. It was a superb pro- 
duction and the girls were crazy about it. 
Any puppy will eat meat if you throw it to 
him, and like it just as well as lollipops. 

That was a happy evening for me—a sort 
of female bachelor dinner, dedicated to pure, 
spontaneous gayety, before assuming the 
bonds of wedlock to the social world 

As the twentieth drew nearer, the atmos- 


| phere grew more and more oppressive and 


hushed. I became, day by day, increasingly 
apprehensive of not carrying out my part 
in the affair in the right form. The thought 
of it weighed on me as though it were a 
presentation at court, or even a ceremony 
of coronation. I might say or do something 
that wasn’t on the program—I never could 
tell just what I was going to do or say. 

I wasn’t used to pomp, and doubted 
whether I ever could get used to it. It sat 


| uneasily upon me, and hampered my move- 
| ments in much the same manner as did my 


delicate clothes. Yet I wanted so earnestly 


| to do my best that I even sent up a little 


prayer about it, and intended neither trivi- 


| ality nor irreverence thereby. 


Personally I did not attach the least im- 
portance to this or any function; but mother 
cared terribly, and that was enough. I had 
“play the game,”’ “see 

I wanted the climax to 
occur in a burst of glory. That much I 
could do toward the success of the crown- 
ing achievement of the life of her who had 
borne me, whether my ideals were hers or 
not. 

““T wonder,” she said reflectively one day 

when we were out in the motor together, 

“whe ther you'll be a success!”’ 

ismiled,and uncomfortably felt her eye on 

the spot where I'd forgotten my dimple was. 

“I’m not going to worry about that,” I 
“You're doing the best 

you can to make me one, mother. It doesn’t 

depend on me.” 

“Oh, yes, it does, in large measure,” she 
asserted. “I’m just deliberating what tac- 
tics ta advise. Thisspring 1 believed your 
er—outspokenness and your blunt manner 
would offend. Now, from what I’ve ob- 
served at Newport, I’m inclined to think 
that they take. People are tired of the usual 
thing, probably, and looking for something 
different. On the whole, I think I’ll have 
you push your individuality.” 

The color surged over my face and neck 
in wave after wave. 

“Oh, mother!” I protested. ‘‘ Don’t you 

| see that you're going to kill whatever it is 
| that’s me by talking about it? Please— 


~ | please don’t!” 
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Nevertheless, I was a little relieved to 


think that I need not behave like an au- | 


tomaton at the ball. 

The result of the invitation to Randall 
was a note from Mrs. Winslow next day 
asking mother to allow her to take me to 
the studio for some music that evening. Of 


course permission was not withheld. With | 


Mrs. Winslow I should have been allowed 
to go anywhere! 
The minute I stepped out of my own 


house I began to feel the breath of a keener | 
Snowflakes, light as thistledown, were | 
falling; I can feel their tiny pricklings of | 


air. 


perforated frostiness now on my cheek. In 
the motor I touched the fur-edged sleeve of 
Mrs. Winslow’s wrap with cautious finger, 
to make sure that she was real. There was 
an illusion of fitfulness and shadow about 
her, and I wanted to dispel it, for my love 
went out to her there in the night. Daugh- 
terless mother and motherless daughter that 
we were, our natures had hailed each other 
long since, at the first handclasp. 


That evening brought Randall out of the | 
put a background behind him | 


void for me 
and earth under his feet. 

The studio was a big room ina 
street, up several flights of stairs. Some- 
body was singing when we got there. The 
room was full of people who made no sound. 
Toward the back I caught sight of Mr. 
Winship’s face, appreciative and intent. It 
was my first contact, save at public concerts 
where tickets were to be bought, with a 
gathering that dared show itself serious. 
No one was ashamed of being serious here! 

Randall was sitting motionless, chin for- 
ward, hand on knee. He must have heard 
us; but he gave no sign. We were spared 
the variety of “‘manners”’ that would have 
forced intrusion upon us. In the arch of the 
old-fashioned doorway, her breast rising 
and falling under her pearls, the folds of her 
train coiled about her feet, Mrs. Winslow 
was allowed her fair share of enjoyment, 
standing unnoticed until the song was at 
an end. Then Randall sprang toward us 
with a glad face of welcome, all his boyish- 
ness loosed from the spell. 

“You!” he said, turning to me when he 
had greeted Mrs. Winslow. “ Inmy house!” 

That was all; but he said it as though 
some Presence had crossed his threshold, 
and I trembled, incapable of reply. 


Hour after hour they made music for the | 
On and on they went, with- | 


sheer joy of it. 
out order, sequence or brevity. During in- 
tervals Randall scrambled eggs, we ate, and 
I met everybody. There was plenty of jol- 
lity; and when peoplelaughed, theylaughed! 
They were no more afraid of laughter than 
of seriousness. 

The guests included painters of both 
sexes, musicians, sculptors, stage folk, two 
playwrights, several readers for magazines, 
editors and their wives—people who did 
things; and people who, like Mr. Winship 
and Mrs. Winslow, loved to see things 
done. Some were word artists, who chatted 
familiarly of subjects that, where I came 


from, were kept imprisoned between the | 
Everything they touched | 


covers of books. 
upon they clothed with form and color. 
They brought dead history to life. They 
discussed philosophy and metaphysics. It 
was almost too rich, that meal, after 
vation diet of such long duration. 

“You're coming to my ball?” 
pered to Randall as we said good night. 

He nodded. 

“Really, this time!” I enjoined. 

“Yes—really!”’ 
ting smile. 

It was the only reference that was made 
by either of us to his late defalcation. 

In the interval I tried not to think of 
him. My intelligence must be of a very 
limited order, I reflected ruefully, since I 
seemed incapable of thinking of more than 
one man at a time. 

At Newport, Allan had crowded Randall 
out; now Randall was crowding Allan out. 
And this was not asit should be. I wasa little 
annoyed withAllan for his tame acquiescence 
in the réle of absentee landlord. He should 
have been keeping a closer watch on his 
preserves. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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ndurance 


is simply sustained power. The ability to sustain power does not 
depend upon mere size or weight. It springs from an 


even distribution of weight—a perfect co-ordination of parts. 
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endurance is the product of concentrated strength, plus lightness, 
plus co-ordinance, plus control. It is the highly specialized, syn 
chronized strength of Science. Excess-weight in a motor car is 
an effort to secure ease by weighting the car down on the road 
Scripps-Booth attains ease by a perfect and scientific balance. 
Scripps-Booth lightness is actually converted into luxury. Every 
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H. Freeman of the 
Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, has made some interesting 
teste with the New Osgood Lens 


Professor | 


He finds that the New Osgood 
Lens increases the average apparent 
candle-power below the axis of re 

y-four per cent, as 


8 1p 

plain glass lighting the same width 
f roac 

the fact that rays 
which ordinanly are thrown into the 


This is due to 


air, are here thrown onto the road, 
as shown by the small illustration 
heading this column 

Compared with a lens of ground 
glass, he finds that the average can 
power of the beam from the 


New Osgood Lens is 9/0°) greater 
\ 


dle 


clow this horizontal plane 
This 1s light control, by which the 
light is passed through prisms which 
divect ali rays where they are most 
needec 
control must not be con 
by which 
ght beams, passing through irregu 
chen up at 
the expense of lighting distance 
And where there ‘s light control 


there can be no 


Light 
fused with light difusion 


lar surfaces, are merely bro 


dangerous, law 
reaking glare, because all rays are 
kept within bounds—below waist 
height, and not in the eyes of other 


motornsts or pedestnans 


most authorities on illumination, has done 
a wonderful thing with light for motorists. 


| J moet R. CRAVATH, one of America’s fore- 


He has designed in the New Osgood Lens 
one which concentrates all of the power of the 
light on the road, free from glare, and comply- 
ing with headlight laws—the lens of courtesy 
and efficiency. 

Here is an improved non-glare lens which 
wonderfully increases the useful driving light. 
Gives 74°) more candle-power toward the 
road than does a plain lens, due to the fact 
that light which is ordinarily directed above 
the horizontal axis of the reflector is thrown 
downward by the New Osgood Lens. 


The New Osgood Lens is a one-piece lens 
consisting of twelve prisms, each of which 
selects and then delivers its particular beam to 
its particular, predetermined objective point, 
while merging with the other eleven beams to 
form the one shaft of light which so com- 
pletely illumines all the road. 


You have a long, bright, broad, direct 
stream of light of ground-hugging tenacity for 
the full distance of one-third of a mile. Not 
more than waist high. Always where you need 
it as light—not where others condemn it as 
glare! No dimming necessary. Read to right 
and left the official stor; in detail. 
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The New Osgood Lens is made in all sizes 
for all cars of whatever make. Sizes and prices: 
$2.50 a pair 

3.00 a pair 
3.75 a pair 
4.50 a pair 


73/4 inches 
8'/, inches 
91/2 inches 
11 inches 
Prices quoted on special sizes. 
25 cents a pair higher west of Rockies. 
20% higher in Canada. 


Give diameter of old lens; 
model 


In ordering: 
diameter of opening in door frame; 
and make of car. 


Osgood Lens & Supply Company 


1241 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Dealers: Write for complete data. By official test the New Osgood Lens throws a light for a third of a 


mile 
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not more than waist high—749% greater road brightness—no glare! What other lens does all this 2 


Mile 


The following results were ob 
served in official tests made with the 
New Osgood Lens by L. A. Hillman, 
technica representative of the Amer 
ican Automobile Association 


Date of teste, November 27, 1916, 
Standard lightin equipment used 
with New Osgood Lenses 


At 50 feet the spread of concen 
trated rays was 15 feet. At 75 feet, 
spread of rays was 18 feet 


At 150 feet, spread of rays was 
35'y feet. Height of concentrated 
rays 24 inches 


At 250 feet, spread of rays was 
60 feet 


At 1,800 feet there was a con- 
siderable strength of light, sufficient 
to cast a shadow. Illumination of 
road, and to each side, was good at 
this great distance. 


Observers standing before the car 
in various places and positions could 
find no glare 


During one of the settings the 
rays were passed through a him of 
smoke which showed plainly that the 
rays of light from the lenses sloped 
outed et a very gradual angle 


The smooth outer surface of the 
lens was found to be fully as claimed 
Note: There is nothing about the 
New Osgood Lens to catch dust. It 


is as easily cleaned as a window pane 
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DEEP MINING FOR BRAINS 


(Concluded from Page 20) 


streets incorrect, undercharge or over- 
charge, items not shown on sales checks, 
amounts wrong, wagon calls wrong, giving 
out wrong parcel, omission of name or 
address on check, transfers not prompt! y 
collected, charge-office slow in “‘ will take’ 

purchases, wrong sent through 
pneumatic tubes of similar 
blunders, exaspe customers anc 


carriers 
and a 


rating to 


host 


expensive to the store. 

A record of mistakes was then installed. 
In the department handling wrappers and 
negligée gowns one Annabelle had a per- 
sistent habit of altering saleschecks; but 
when this fault began to be visualized day 
by day, and grouped in weekly tables for 
comparison with the mistakes of other 
salesgirls, Annabelle sat up and took notice. 


The error analysis showed something like 
this 


Saleswomen with bad records for altering 





checks: Annabeile, of the wrappers; Floro- 
dora, of the wash dress goods; Clementine, 
of the ready-to-wear hats; Maryjane, of 


the patterns; and Dorothea, of the art em 
broideries. 

Salesmen with bad records for not show- 
ing names on transfer checks: Jackson, of 
the upholstery and draperies; Jones, of the 
boys’ clothing; Olson, of the rugs and car- 
pets; and Steinberg, of the pictures. 

Salespersons with uns: re isfactory records 





for not getting charge-takes O.K’d: So- 
phronia, of the flowers and feathers; and 
Jixon. of the office furni . 

You may be sure that Sophronia and 
Jixon, for instance, did not relish being 


called upstairs toge ther and constituted a 
special infants’ class in the art of getting 
charge- O.K’d; and after this had 
happened once neither of them ever made 
the error again. 

On the other hand, the groups of em- 
ployees who made the fewest mistakes were 
disclosed in similarly tabul: reports, 
and rewarded with increased salary or 
bonus, or with special holidays. Com- 
mendation cards were issued. The number 
of errors began to come down just as soon 
as this work was begun; and now instead of 
fifteen thousand errors a month there are 
less than fifteen hundred. 

Similar methods were adopted in analyz- 
ing the different kinds of work done in the 

tore. It was found that there were more 
than three hundred so-called jobs in the 
house, and the duties of each job were ana- 
lyzed and reduced to typewritten form. 
This gave a great leverage in the 
ized instruction. 


takes 


ited 


“ special- 


Johnny, Bobby, Jacky, Joey and Willy, 
for instance, were messenger boys. Maudy, 
Claudy, Petty and Louie were stock-girl 
helpers. Each group was supposed to do 


certain things; but before the establish- 
ment of development work these duties had 
never been picked out of the vast conglom- 
erate and set apart studied. 
When they began to be studied it was dis 
covered that 
doing many 


mass to be 


these boys and girls had been 


things in a slipshod, indifferent 


way. Thus, it was found that in certain 
routine messenger work a time-schedule col- 
lection of packages and papers enabled the 


store to eliminate Johnny altogether and 
promote him to higher-grade work 
The store also found that all the mes- 


sengers were of a low-grade type except this 
boy Johnny. It was amazing to contem- 
plate that, for years, promotions had been 
made from among these unanalyzed store 
boys, who had continued to pass on and up 
through different channels in the store until 
the organization was dotted with them, 
some holding important positions. 

An example was that of X, a floorwalker 
He was thirty-nine years old, and had been 
walking the floor for sixteen 
time at fifteen dollars a week, and then at 
twenty. He was regarded chiefly as an ani 
mated guidepost, had noshare in any profits 


on increased business and no part in any 


years, lor a 


scheme of advancement 
An analysis of X showed that he 
the store as a 


cCume 0 
messenger, became a shoe 
salesman, and was then made an aisle man 
He was never rated in any way on paper, 
or studied, so far as the records revealed 

His mental status was of a low type. He 
had little knowledge of current events an 
practically no conception of the problems o 
merchandising. He was never called into a 
conference of the higher executives, and his 
brain was that of a child in nearly 
thing that had to do with man 
Analytical salesmanship in its v 
fications was to him terra incognila. Yet for 
sixteen years he had been given supervi 
sion over a part of the salesforce! 

The floormen are now developed for the 
responsibilities, the aim being to give then 
the qualities of keen observers and teacher 
capable of grading | 
gently and playing other roles in the devel 
ogee nt work. In return they are 
financial interest in the 
departments they serve. 

The reduction of the selling work to det 
nite gradings and standards has brought 
with it mathematical methods of measur 
ing the efficiency of individuals and grouy 
It was demonstrated to me how Mary H 
of the umbrellas and parasols, might have 
been considered, under the old way rf 
fixing valuations, to be*worth less to the 
store than any of twelve clerks in her group 


every 
agement 


ried ran 





salespe rsons rte 


given a 
larger profits of the 





The true method shows her to be wort! 
more than any of nineteen! 
Delia J. and Alice L. were considered ir 


the old days to be of almost equal value t 
the store; but when measured by the 
arithmetic Alice was found to be 
per cent more valuable. 

In another department Maud earned 
in wages round eight dollars a week, and 
toberta ten dollars; yet when 
measured Maud was found to be 
odd per cent more pr oductive 

These are rather complicated matte 
and I refer to them merely to indicate that 
in mining humanity for brains it is nec 
Sary to use one *s head and pen 





proper 


eighty 


Al STORY WITH Al HAPP < ENDING 


Continued from Page 10 


than ever, Price decided that it was time 
to stir things up; to give a few hints that 
he might be persuaded to consider a new 
position. "" 

He called on an acquaintance who had 
formed an aéroplane company. He was re- 
ceived with heartiness and a cigar. The 
aéroplane man acted as though he con- 
sidered Price a genius, but he didn’t make 
any suggestions about acquiring the gen- 
us: and Price could not bear to get down 


on this cheap rug—it was so much cheaper 
than the Iran in his office at Pistoflas} 

and beg for employment. He prete nded 
that he had merely “dropped in,” and 


awkwardly went away. 

For a month more he could not get him- 
self to ask for work; but this month saw 
him becoming haggard, and he began to 
economize, to recall the systematic, fright- 
ened saving of the days when he had been a 
cub salesman, and to try to stretch his 
inelastic middle-aged dignity to this mean 
carefulness. He had only twenty-two 
hundred dollars left now. He had spent 
about five thousand dollars in afew months; 
had lent five hundred to the club tattler—a 
man he had to keep in the belief that he 
was still prosperous. 


He gave up his apartment, sold or stored 
his furniture, took a two-room suite in a 
family hotel, and cooked his own breal 
fasts over an electric stove. He was a 
rather pathetic, blundering figure—, this 


solid official personage in tailored clothe 
and a silk shirt—endeavoring to fry an egg 
and getting the yolk all over his fingers 

He sat in the silence of his room, trying 
to read library books, and longing for thé 
days at the Magnus Company 
himself and to Mrs. Arroford 
young men, he had been busy 
When he could no longer stand the seclu 
sion he would go and sit in the lobby of a 
Broadway hotel, one of the line of intruder 
and loafers and pompous failures in the big 
chairs. 

He had at last come to a real 
and he started a campaign to get a job 
not a position, but a job He 
list of all the motor firms 
offered them his services. He even planned 
to see Magnus. 

But he read in a trade paper that Mr 
Nancy Arroford had been made genera 
manager of the Motor Accessories Depart 
ment of the Magnus Company. The paper 
commented that she was the first woman to 


and al 


and secure 


humil 


made out 


he knew and 
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uilds city of 65000 


There is a busy Middle 
West that described as being 
literally intoxicated with an 


town in the 
has been 
all-pervading 
prosperity. 

In a short time its population has in 
65,000. It boasts 
of 182 men who have made fortunes from 
$100,000 to $6,000,000 

This boom —this city 
ing —1s the work of one 
this work is, it 


creased from 13,000 to 


and fortune build 
man. Yet, 
is only one phase of this 


big as 


man s gigantic enterprises 


Today, he is master of several indus 
tries representing an organization ol 
$175,000,000, employing 36,500 men 

This man started in a humble way as 


At twenty 
had mastered the 
and was ready for something else 


un employé in a lumber mill 


one he said he business 


A cigar factory required bolstering. He 


gave it new life 
The town water-works were in a bad 
way. He put them on a sound basis 


Later he organized a Carriage company 


Then a motor company. In ten years he 


was a multi-millionaire and was building 


fortunes for other men 
He knew the underlying prin- 
ciples of business success 


Some men will tell you his success was 
due to a series of “lucky breaks Others 
will say he is one of the men who get all 
the opportunities 

But the this started at 
cratch—he was born with nothing mors 
than most of us are 


fact is, man 
born with 
It was an unusual mastery of big busi 
ness laws and principles which gave hin 
his advantage — and this grasp of busine 

within the reach of all wh« 


determination to learn 


principles 1 
have the 


The laws of business success 
do not vary 


This man had to master the laws of 
business before he could become a suc 
cess. His text book of business knowl 


edge was the experience of others and the 
facts of his own daily experience. He was 
ystallize these 
working principles 


able to cr experiences ipto 


The knowledge he finally gained in thi 


way was the same knowledge that ha 
tood behind every big business succes: 
It is the same knowledge that when 
acquired, needs only the personal qualities 

determination and energy, to make 

cess sure for anyone. The differenc« 
was in the method of learning. Unlike 
this man most of us need to have the 
principles crystalhzed and set down in 
riting before we can absorb thet 
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* Forging Ahead in Business’ 


It is this business knowledg is 


crystallized experience of thousands of 


America’s most successful men the 


lexander Hamilton Institute 
more than 





$s giving to 
50,000 business men tod 


Based on the actual experience 
of thousands of successful 
business men 


The Institute collects, classifies and 
transmits to you thru the Modern Busi 
ness Course and Service, the best thou 





and practice in modern business 
give you a thoro and sound 
the fundament 


traiming im 
al principles underlying all 


departments of business —it will give you 
a knowledge that could otherwise be 
obtained only by years of bitter experi 


at all. 


ence if 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often 


enrolled for this Course and Service along 
with ambitious young men in their em 
ploy. Among the 50,000 subscribers are 
such men as H. C. Osborn, President. 
American Multigraph Sales Co.; Melville 
W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg 
Co.; Geo. M. Verity, President of the 
American Rolling Mills William H 








Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the big 
gest watch company in the world; N.A 
Hawkins, General Sales M: mages of t 
Ford Motor Company, and scors of 
others equally prominent. 

In the Standard Oil Co., 242 men ere 
enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Inst 
tute; in the U.S. Steel ¢ orporation, 450 

the National Cash Register Co., 194 
in the General Electric Co., 282; in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 8 and so on 


down the lst of the biggest concerns in 
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HE RELIANCE is a 
dignified, straight, 
omfort shape for the 
man who wants the same 
style each season, unvary- 
ing quality and perfect fit 
$7 to $10 


The Florsheim dealer is 
ready to show the season’s 
assortment of styles. His 
name and booklet on 


request 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 





One of many 
styles 
There's a 
Florsheim to 
suil every 
taste and 

fit any 

foot 


| last he was considering details 











(What You Need | 
Is a Hot, Fat 
Spark 


A lot of your power shoots out of the 
exhaust. Unexpk ded gas is ee 
—power lost thatsheuld havebeen used. 


HERZ 4 


wreciss- PLUGS = 


Mercedes” 


Pec duce a spark so powerf, al that Al I aa gas ex- 
pk ides EV t RY TIME. The famous ““Clover-Leaf” 
electrode with the.explosion chamber behind it flashes 
a spark so intense and penetrating that it explodes a 
very rich or a very lean mixture. Don't buy any 
plug without this explosion chamber ! 

HERZ PLUGS are doubly insulated. Every de- 
tail of them conforms to an exacting standard of struc 
tural excellence hey last, and last, anc 
your dealer hasn't HERZ PLUGS, write us 
a aaz & CO., 245 W. 55th St., New York City 
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hold such a position in the accessories 
world, but that her record as salesman and 
her invention of the Magnus Bumper had 
“‘so splendidly qualified her for the position 
that there is no man in the business who 
does not heartily approve of her appoint- 
ment and wish her good luck.” 

So Price could not go to the Magnus Com- 
pany. He could not contemplate working 
for a man who had worked for him—espe- 
cially when that man was a woman! Take 
orders from a person whom he had taught 
the very meaning of an office memo.? Thet 
was asking too much, he decided; and his 
remembered affection for Mrs. Arroford was 
inescapably dulled by envy as he began to 
bombard the motor firms with written ap- 
plications for a job. He received a number 
of chatty replies, but not one single offer. 

Where now was the born executive? At 
details of 
cutting down the cost of breakfast by a 


| nickel and of making a collar last two days. 


He was in actual want. True, he still had 
eighteen hundred dollars; but he who has 
eighteen hundred dollars and no prospect of 
ever getting any more is as much in need as 
he who has nothing. So at last he turned 
backeto the Magnus Company, to beg for 


any sort of chance to start over again. 


There was a certain exultation in throw- 
ing away all his burden of pride, in attack- 
ing the world like a youngster for whom the 
future may hold anything. He felt twenty 
instead of fifty when he went swinging, 
head up, eyes front, not ashamed to be 
shamed, to face Magnus. . . And he 
had a secret excitement in the fact that 
he would see Mrs. Arroford again. It was 
three years since he had been near the 
Magnus office or her. 


vir 


HERE was a new office boy in the outer 

office at the Magnus Company, one who 
knew not Joseph and didn’t want to let 
Joseph ‘go in to see Mister Pharaoh. He 
stared at Price’s spats and piped: ‘‘Whacha 
wanna see 'im "bout—heh?” But Price’s 
old filing girl was passing through and c ried: 

**Oh, Mr. Price! It’s so long sinc e we've 
seen you. My, you're looking fine! Eddie, 
you beat it right in and tell Mr. Magnus 
that Mr. Price is here.” 

As Price passed through the inner offices 
to Magnus’ coop, it was through a lane of 
smiles and handshakes. He was home, and 
glad to be home; and his old friends were 
glad to have him. But Magnus himself 
wasn’t so flattering. 

**Magnus, I’m on the rocks!”’ Price felt 
the luxury of absolute frankness and con- 
fession. “‘I was a damn’ fool ever to leave 
here. I want to come back.” 

“Well! Well Just a moment, 
Price. Forgot to tell ——” 

So, in the rush of his gallant self-exposure, 
Price had to wait while Magnus telephoned. 
Chilled, uneasy, he tried to start again; but 
he could only mumble: 

“As I said, I’d be glad to make a con- 


| nection with the firm again, Magnus.” 


res, yes; ‘course we'd be glad to have 

you back; but—uh—I don’t know just 
how you'd fit in now, Price. You see, we’ve 
completely reorganized the department. 
The big business now is in direct appeal to 
car owners—they’re getting educated now. 
You're trained to handle big consignments 
to manufacturers; but Mrs. Arroford 
she’s boss now—I told you she was a bright 
little woman. Hee! Hee! Lord, a small- 
car owner can’t go ten miles in his bus with- 
out her coaxing him into some local garage 
to buy a speedometer, or maybe a whole 
electric starting-and-lighting system. I 
don’t know how you'd be 

Price wanted to say “All right, then. 
Go to the devil!’”” But he couldn’t afford 
even this first, most valuable privilege of an 
executive. He said uncomfortably: 

“I'd like to look over the situation.” 

“Then you go see Nancy Arroford. She's 
boss now, Price. She’s boss! ‘’Fraid I 
can’t do anything for you; can’t go over 
her head, you know—hee! hee!—though, 
of course, personally 7 

Price saw that Magnus was looking at 
him with a fuzzy leer of amusement; but he 
said nothing. He stalked out and took the 
elevator to the next floor—to the Motor 
Accessories offices. 

Mrs. Arroford herself came fluttering out 
to greet him; but it was the flutter of a 


| cordial woman, not of an embarrassed girl. 


“So nice to see you! 
right in?” she said. 

Her new office was solid and masculine, 
except for a huge bowl of roses on her flat- 
top desk and a Canton hourglass chair for 


Won't you come 
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visitors. To Price, after a certain hard- 
ness of the chair hitched up beside old Mag- 
nus’ desk, the Canton chair was comforting. 
As they sat down Mrs. Arroford’s secre- 
tary poked her head in the doorway and 
remarked: 

“Hubbard 
Arroford.” 

Mrs. Arroford stared blankly at the sec- 
retary; looked worried, fidgety—femi- 
nine. Price watched her closely. ‘She can’t 
make decisions like a man,” he concluded. 
He had wondered whether he would be 
stirred by her, and he found only a tired, 
busy everyday woman; pleasant, smartly 
dressed, and with more character now to her 
prettiness; but with none of that lingering 
magic that had, in his memory, seemed to 
melt about her. And she wasn’t even a 
decisive boss! But Mrs. Arroford’s face 
cleared and she spoke very concisely: 

“Tell Hubbard he’s to go to Buffalo. 
Let him fuss, and listen sympathetically, 
but tell him I can’t see him—and sympa- 
thize with him about that, too—and get him 
started off. That’s all.” 

In her voice was shown a perfect under- 
standing with her secretary and a perfect 
readiness to fight with this invisible Hub- 
bard person; but she dismissed her interest 
in the problem and turned on Price a smile 
of real welcome. 

“I’m so glad you camein! I think you'll 
be pleased with your old pupil. We've in- 
creased receipts thirty per cent this past 
year; and we ——_ But tell me about your- 
self, first. I heard somebody say you'd 
retired from Pistoflash to look after a mine 
of your own. That’s awfully exciting! I 
knew you wouldn’ t always be working for 
some sbody else.’ 

It was hard, but into the lamp of her 
enthusiasm Price had to throw a brick: 

“No; I’m not working for anybody 
else—or myself either. I’m broke! Flat! 
I'm a failure! I’m through pretending. I 
want a job—from you. Anything from 
twenty a week up. I haven’t admitted to 
anybody but you and Magnus — 

“Oh, lamsosorry! But it doesn’t really 
matter. You couldn’t be a failure even if you 

re broke. You'll be back where you be- 
long - 


wants to see you, Mrs. 


soon. 

Mothering pity gave color and warmth 
to her voice. Price hastily decided that 
business women excelled men in one thing, 
at least—they could show compassion with- 
out seeming weak.’ He burst out. He con- 
fessed that he had madea botch of Pistoflash, 
and of job-getting since. 

“Probably I’m a fool to tell all this when 
I ought to be making an impression on you; 
but I’ve needed somebody—-no; needed 
you!—to buck me up.” 

“I'm glad you told me. I ——” 

She walked over to the window and 
stared out. When she turned back to him 
he saw that her eyes were teary; and as she 
passed his chair she patted his shoulder 
just once, shyly and delicately. 

“Of course I'll do anything i in the world 
to set you going again, ” she said quietly. 

*““We've been reorganizing here and I’m not 
satisfied with my new sales manager. 
Sooner or later I’li have to let him out. 
Would you like to try that? It’s only five 
thousand a year, because —— You won't 
be offended, will you? I’m really sales 
manager myself—and all the rest of the 
managers too. And, oh, you’d have to 
well, I’m afraid it would almost be taking 
my orders.” 

“Dear lady, I'll 
questioning. 


take them without 
I mean it! I ——” 

“Don’t! I know. I just wanted you to 
understand the situation. It’s—— It 
will be wonderful to have you here again. 
We all loved you. I'll let you know 
in just a day or two about when you can 
start in. Leave me your address.” 

Then she waited for Price to go—she who 
had so often awaited his permission to go! 
At least, she hadn’t been so crude as to rise 
as a sign that the interview was over! 

He thanked her with mingled affection, 
gratitude and an unavoidable resentment 
that he should have to come and sponge on 
her pity. 

“T’ll make good,” he vowed in the ele- 
vator; “‘but it will be a stiff fight. To get 
myself to take orders from my own secre- 
tary—Lord, that’s the last slam for a 
failure! . . . But Nancy—poor, sweet 
kid! It will be just as hard for her, I 
suppose, om 

HERE were many differences between 

Mrs. Arroford and the typical man chief. 

She was at once more impatient and more 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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Some are Misled 


By Seeming Likeness to the 


HUDSON SUPER-SIX 


Don’t judge cars, or choose between them, by a half-hour dem- 
onstration. Nearly any new car, without competition, seems 
an excellent performer. But the paramount question covers 
years to come. And that cannot be settled in that way. 


Mark These Great Distinctions 


The Super-Six motor, in outer aspects, seems 
like a hundred light sixes. The cylinder size is 
common. The type doesn’t look unique. 

Clever salesmen, unchecked by proofs, often 
class other sixes with it. Or even depict an 
advantage. 

But remember that Hudson long built the 
finest light Six produced. And the Super-Six 
invention, as proved by common, standard tests, 
increased its efficiency 80 per cent. That’s a 
very wide difference, you know. 


Salesmen of V-types—Eights and Twelves 
often call them the newer type. But we built 
both for testing long before the Super-Six. And 
we quit them only when the Super-Six proved 
its vast supremacy. 

Mark how this invention stopped the trend 
toward V-types. And returned the sovereignty 
of Motordom to a light and simple Six. 


What of the Future ? 

The question is, What will five years show? 
Or perhaps one year, or two? That must be 
shown by long, hard tests, under a fearful strain. 

It has been shown with the Super-Six. 

It was shown by driving 3,000 miles, at speed 
exceeding 80 miles per hour, without evident 
wear on any part or bearing. 

It was shown by driving 1819 miles in 24 hours 
—breaking all like records by 52 per cent. 

It was shown by driving from coast to coast 
in by far the record time. Then turning around 
and breaking the records back. 

It was shown by beating—again and again 
the costliest racers with a Super-Six. Simply by 
keeping going. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1950 
Touring Sedan .. . 2175 





The Beauty Question 


Standing alone, many a car looks handsome. 
But their beauty pales beside a Super-Six. The 
latest Hudson models were first molded in wax. 
Then sculptured by artists to utter perfection. 
Then built by master craftsmen. Then finished 
and trimmed and upholstered as cars never were 
before. 

Hudsons are not merely handsome, but right. 
These styles will endure. That is one reason why 
Hudsons now outsell any other front-rank car. 


Remember These Facts 

The Hudson Super-Six, in the past year, has 
won all the worth-while records. It has shown 
itself the supreme performer in every sort of 
feat. 

That fact is recorded in a hundred records, 
many of them official. Let no mere claims out 
weigh them. 

And all those records prove super-endurance. 
Its speed tests, its hill climbs, its long distance 
records—all were won by that. 

The whole advantage of the Super-Six lies in 
minimizing friction. Motor wear is almost 
nothing. That was ever the chief aim in motor 
car engineering. It is, by all odds, the chief 
thing to consider. 

The Super-Six is a Hudson patent.- That’s why 
every ruse and scheme is used to minimize it. 
To choose that motor means to choose the 
Hudson. And you'll do that when you know. 


Go see our newest models with the shutter on 
the front. 


1 7 2925 Town Car Landaulet $3025 
-— ~~ . ‘ . . > - $292 Limousine 2925 

( ce o etrom) 
— Limousine Landaulet 3025 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Most 


(Onvemient 
Garage 
Door 


Hanger 


Se eS eee ee ed 


It Meets Every Condition Perfectly —Conven- 
ience, Safety, Space Economy, Beauty of Design, 
Ease of Operation, Permanence, Cheapness. 

The door is made in three panels, stoutly hinged together, supported by swiveled, roller 


bearing trolleys which operate on a continuous steel track. 


The track extends across the door opening, inside, and along the adjoining wall, curved 
at the corner. The door slides smoothly around the corner—doesn’t cut off an inch of 
valuable space—and when open lies flat against the side wall, out of the way. 

‘hen closed, it fits snug and tight. 
from obstructions of all kinds. 


Everything is inside out of the weather, and free 


Swinging garage doors are inconvenient and clumsy. They are sure to sag sooner or 
later, and frequently they are whipped open or shut by the wind, damaging doors or 
car. The outside sliding door requires a post in the yard and takes up much valuable 
room. It is awkward and unsightly. The one-piece inside sliding door cuts off a big 
corner and creates from three to five feet of waste space in the garage. 


The Louden-Hung Garage Door overcomes the disadvantages of clumsy swinging doors 
and posts in the yard, and solves permanently the problem of the inside sliding garage 


* __§ DOOR WITHIN A DOOR 


An extremely valuable, feature of the Louden-Hung Garage Door is the hinged section, which makes a 
separate foot entrance unnecessary. A small door for the man and a large door foi the car, all in one, is 
an exclusive, Louden-patented feature—absolutely new in garage door construction. 

The convenience, safety, and handsome design of the three-panel Louden Equipped Garage Door make 
it popular with wealthy owners of fine garages. Its inexpensiveness makes it popular with those who 
wish to economize. 

Because of the room it saves, the convenience it affords, and the lasting satisfaction you will derive from 
it, you will find the Louden Garage Door Hanger a highly profitable investment. 

See your Hardware Dealer or write to 
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1047-1053 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
generous; more interested in the fortunes 
of everyone who worked for her or en- 
countered her. She overworked too fre- 
quently; like a girl grind in college, she 
couldn’t put away her work and go jovially 
off to loaf. She talked too rapidly; she 
was rather too insistent on the fact that she 
played no favorites. But for details she had 
real genius; and her “big decisions”’ didn’t 
have to be undecided afterward, because 
they were not flip-a-quarter guesses, in- 
tended to bluff a waiting subordinate. 

She never hesitated to reprove savagely 
anybody who came to her with a “ Well, 
my little woman, I will give you my mascu- 
line advice’’ manner; but for the clerks she 
had a never-exhausted tolerance that made 
them adore her and give her the loyalty 
which enables executives to succeed. 

In all this she was not so very different 
from the girl secretary Price had known 
merely a little surer; a little more inde- 
pendent. Two things, however, kept warn- 
ing Price that she was a very different, an 
enormously larger person now: She had a 


certain luxury of living; his position of 
inferiority was crudely but clearly indi- 
eated by the fact that she could spend 


more than he could now. Like most business 
women, she decidedly retained a love for 
pretty things—flowers; frocks; charming 
apartments; a woman's club as elaborate 
and self-dependent as the most exclusive 
man’s club; her own car; her overnight 
bag, with silver fittings. But more impor- 
tant than her luxuries, as a hint of how 
completely she had passed him, was the 
fact that he had to take her orders. 

Price was sincerely trying to accustom 
himself to the new methods in Magnus’ 
distribution; to organizing data about 
garages and hardware dealers and small 
jobbers; to advertising not just for techni- 
cally trained minds, but for amateur motor- 
ists. It was hard for him to skip quickly 
over a million details and be an authority 
on them when Mrs. Arroford called on him 
for information—and it was harder to 
realize that he mustn’t be giving her advice 
ill the time. When he noticed her using 
an old-fashioned desk calendar instead of a 
box tickler, when someone was impudent 
and she was unnecessarily aggressive in her 
resentment, Price would catch himself 
giving her suggestions as though she were 
nis secretary. 

She listened impatiently. They 
dangerously polite in their conferences. He 
began to doubt himself, and felt useless. 
In this frame of mind he couldn't get up the 
energy necessary for that most demanding 
of tasks—starting over again. 

Oh, he knew it; he blamed himself as 
savagely as any boss could have done; he 
sat and watched himself, unable to originate 
ideas, to put any fire into his salesmen 
even to keep decently busy. He descended 
to the sordidness of pretending to be busy; 
of rustling papers and looking up abruptly 
when somebody came into his office. Be- 
fore even small office girls he played out 
this shameful game. He could not get his 
mind to take hold. He glowered through 
the window at a chimney-potty sky line, and 
hated it. He did want to get to work; but 
there was no force in him. 

In his nervous idleness he 


grew 


felt himself 


becoming irritable. He was irritated by 
Mrs. Arroford’s tricks as manager—the 
tricks she had learned from himself, but 
which she presented as her own. Because 
he was ashamed of that irritation it was 
the harder to go to her for orders; go to 


that small pretty woman behind a bow! of 


roses! And always he had the fear— which 
every delinquent clerk has in the presence 
of every ¢hief—that some day she would 


“blow him up.” 

But she did not blow him up; and for 
months he wavered between that fear and 
a slight contempt of her because she al- 
lowed him to go on merely marking time, 
and a bitter contempt of himself for every- 
thing. 

Suddenly, one evening just before closing 
time, she sent him a memo.: 

‘Please see me before you go home.’ 

He ambled into her office rather patron- 
izingly and sat down beside her desk. She 
called in her secretary. 

“Please don’t let anyone disturb us, 
she said. ‘“‘You can bring my letters in to 
sign after Mr. Price has gone.” 

Her voice was very weary. Price felt as 
though she was turning to his masculine 
strength. But as she faced him she seemed 
not a woman to be petted— neither man nor 
woman, indeed, but merely a brain behind 


cold eyes. 
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“Mr. Price, we must come to an under- 
standing now; and let’s get it all threshed 
out at this one conference. What are we 
going todo? I've tried my best to give you 
an opportunity and not be bossy, and you 
haven't responded. Do you realize that 
you are making it harder than ever for me 
because I’ve been doing most of your work? 
What can we do?” 

“You've been doing — 

“Yes; I certainly have.” 

“Then, in that case, my dear Mrs. Arro- 
ford, I suppose there is nothing further 
desired from me, except my resignation.” 

“* As you wish—though I really am sorry 
I had hoped —_?? 

“And sol do resign. Now!” 

“Oh, please don’t be so stiff and dra 
matic. Can’t you see I’m not talking in any 
unfriendly way? But I can’t—oh, I can't, 
just can’t go on carrying any more work. 
I’m overworking now. I thought you would 
take some of the burden off my shoulders 
Please understand. I'm not talking like a 
boss, am I? I don't feel like one, but like 
an exhausted woman. And yet I am the 
boss and have to take the responsibility 
But I can’t if my courage goes smash 
What am I going to do?” 

His stiffness was gone then. 

“IT know,” he said. ‘“‘I've been rotten! 
Now I resign again—but this time for your 
sake.” 
“No; I won’t accept your resignation 
to-night—not for at least a week. See, ol 
please see if you can’t think of some way of 
getting hold of your job, so that you can 
help me. Good night.” 

He stood up. He took her hand—asmall, 
tired, relaxed hand—and smiled down at 
her, not as the naughty boy who has been 


scolded but as a man does smile at a 
woman. 

“T’ll try—dear,”’ he said. 

He sat at dinner, alone, for two hours; 


and suddenly he threw overboard his whole 
philosophy. He saw that he had 
working for himself first; for the firm sec- 
ond—a far-distant second; and for her, who 
needed him, he had not been working at all 
Now he would work for her first; then for 
the firm; and as for himself—oh, his self 
had become confused, useless, and he would 
forget it entirely. Her presence in his 
plan made it not an impulsive desire for 
reformation, but warm, thrilling, humar 

He went to her next morning and said 

“T want to work for you. And please 
give me the devil whenever I need it.” 

“T will!” She smiled. 

What he had to do was simple enough 
he had to work! The same being 
a solution of many complex problems in 
life. . . . He had to attend to every 
detail; have information on which she 
could depend ready for her; not let his 
desk get choked with papers; " not del ay his 
assistants nor give them snap judgme nts 
But to get himself to do this work required 
some change in himself. His new determi 
nation was a fine, earnest, youthful little 
determination; but determinations to re- 
form are generally worth about as much as 
the “‘never again!’’ of next morning. He 
had to change. 

So, at fifty and more, he began to make 
an art of so livin g that he should again } 
fire and joy in his work. 

It is possible that he recalled the régime 
to which young Mrs. Arroford, of Mt. Ver 
non, had once subjected herself. He gave 
up ease and the precious routine comfort 
of middle age. He was up at six-thirty; 
took a cold bath, though every square inch 
of his sleek skin protested; walked before 
breakfast, and then cut out most of the 
breakfast, omitted the waffles and lamb 
chops—just as later in the day he shook off 
his lunchtime habits of a cocktail, 
cigars, and familiar gossip with the mak 
old women at the club. He iunched whe 
he could with small-garage men, with his 
salesmen, with men from the factory; and 
their close-to-the-machine energy enlivened 
his dull office view of business. 

He was too busy now to stop to consider 
whether he was a born executive or not. 


have 


coffee, 


x 

ETWEEN failure and success there is, 

sometimes, only a thin partition; ar 
inconspicuous difference in system or in 
not having headaches, in philosophy or i: 
not smoking too much, in will power or 
in not forgetting to sign letters. Leonard 
Price knew a great deal about business 
and, once he was willing to use that know! 
edge not to glorify himself but to serve the 
world-—and a woman, it was not very hard 
to come back. 
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entire food values of the wheat berry. 
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the wheat are not milled out of FLavo FLour. 
This—FLavo FLour—is made only on the 
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throughout the United States for the past 
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into the whitest patent flour. There is no 
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the rich, natural flavor of the wheat berry, 
which, in our process and flour, is imparted 
to the bread. 
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In a little over a year he was making so 
much of his position that Mrs. Arroford 
herself insisted that he ought not to be 
merely an inferior of hers. They had a two- 
day conference—Magnus and Mrs. Arro- 
and the department was 
again reorganized, with Price in charge of 
negotiations with manufacturers and in 
possession of independence equal to hers. 

He had come back; and now he had a 
far more puzzling problem to study. 


x 

HEN she had been his secretary Mrs. 

Arroford had turned all her femininity 
into discreet loyalty; when she had been 
his chief she had turned it into kindness, 
complicated by a resolve that no one should 
walk over her. But, now that she was his 
equal, now that she was day by day his 
more quickly responsive companion, sharer 
in his every ambition and enthusiasm, he 
began to see her as a woman, with vanities 
sal petulance, and a smile that was dearer 
than laughter; with ridiculous little hands, 
and mystery not to be deciphered. A 
woman—but a business woman, iron rigid 
in system, who laughed with him, but was 
swift to resent any undue familiarity in the 
office from him or from any other man! 

He seemed never to get nearer to her. If 
his hand fell on hers as they said good 
night at the elevator she would respond 
with a casual grasp, but instantly withdraw 
her hand and speak with an impersonality 
that was harder to pass than scorn or hate. 

He had to pass it, he told himself. She 
was necessary to him. When he spent an 
evening at the club he was equally lonely 
for her illuminating shop talk and for her 
woman’s gentleness. 

But if she was determined to be business- 
like about everything—very well, he would 
be businesslike in love-making. He made a 
plan of which he was just a bit proud. 
Never, he told himself, had any staid 
middle-aged lover had the genius to think 
of being businesslike. He would discount 
all this romance stuff, as Mrs. Arroford had 
done, and make a regular campaign of sell- 
ing the attractions of Mr. Leonard Price. 

On a winter afternoon, when the streets 
wer re irritating with squalls of dirty snowand 
the office was a warm refuge, Price sat 
beside her desk in conference. 

“See here,”’ he said prosily; “I know 
you're tired, but there’s one other matter 
I must bring up and get all threshed out. 
There’s one feature you've been neglecting.” 

“Go ahead.’ 

“Nancy, you're always evading me when 
I want to talk about—we ll, about us 3 

“Heavens! Is that your neglected 
feature?” 

” but I’m going to make you take it 
up systematically. If you’re so darn’ busi- 
nesslike, then I’ll simply have to be a good 
salesman for the Price line.” 

“Very well. What goods are you showing 
this season?” 

‘A very nice line of heart and hand — 
he ‘art tobacco-marred, but very warm. 

“I’m afraid we're all stocked up.” 

“Well, madam, how about heroic male 
prote ction? 

‘No; we don’t deal in male protection— 
or any windshields at all. We prefer open 
cars, so that we can drive right into the 
rain and feel it on our cheeks. Sorry!” 

“No lady’s car can be sold with just a 
bare chassis, though—no upholstery or 
anything. How about something neat in 
an upholstery that you can simply jump 
on if you want to—and it won't complain?” 

“No; no upholstery, Mr. Price. I’ve 
got so used to riding down next to the 
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crank-case of lite that I like the heat and 
smell of it—even the spattering oil. Busi- 
ness has made me afraid of all the uphol- 
stery that most women start out riding on, 
and find themselves sunk in, lost in 

“Will you stop evading my attempts to 
propose to you! I'm so terribly airaid 
you'll get away from me again. And I do 
want to give you the chance to rest, to work 
for you —— Oh, hang it, I say—will you 
marry me, Nancy?” 

“Business has made me so —— 

**Confound business! Nancy, you make 
me go back to my old belief that women 
don’t belong in business. You business 
women ruin yourselves for love.” 

“No! Thatisn’t true! It’s you business 
men that ruin us for it. When we go into 
offices you expect us to be either flirts or 
nuns. If wearen’t obviously nuns you keep 
bothering us. 
the habit of love. No! I’m sorry. 
glad to have you for frie nd; but—that’s all! 
Ever! You see, we’re both being practical 
and frank, and—decisive.’ 

“Nancy”’—he hesitated—“I wish I 
could kiss you—just once!” 

She smiled; but: 


“No,” she said; and he unhappily ebbed 


away. aie 
PON his birthday old Magnus gave a 
Company dinner at his big house on 
Riverside Drive. The businesslike Mrs. 
Arroford was radiant and soft and utterly 
feminine in a cloud of silver and pearl; and 
Price stared at her all evening. 

“Walk down the Drive with me on your 
way home,” he had the chance to whisper. 
“There’s moonlight on the snow.” 

“Moonlight?” she said. ‘‘Oh, yes; I 
remember—that’s what they used to have 
on spring evenings when I was a girl.” 

They came chattering and laughing out 
of the orange glow of the doorway. They 
crossed to the river side of the Drive. 

A yacht was fleeing up the Hudson, its 
lights red and yellow and vivid green upon 
the water, its searchlight shifting over the 
snowy heights of Weehawken. They 
stopped to watch it. 

“It’s so startlingly beautiful by night,’ 
she sighed, as they stood there. 

He watched her, in her white furs, be- 
come hypnotized by the river’s shining 
light; saw her grow tender with that faint 
sadness which is at the heart of all solemn 
beauty. Without a word he put his arm 
about her, felt the warmth and softness of 
her furs. He was not shy of her now, nor 
did he plan to seem businesslike. 
close to this dear woman comrade was 
as natural as that most ancient naturalness 
of snow and moon and wide, listening sky. 

She shivered a little and leaned against 
him. She said no word. Deliberately he 
smoothed her cold cheek and kissed her. 

“Oh!” was all she said; her hand slowly 
slipped into his and stayed there. 


He had the inspiration to keep silent for | 


a time before he whispered: 
“T shouldn’t have asked you, before, if I 
might kiss you.’ 
‘No! 


*‘And I shouldn’t have been so practical 
in making love. Always it’s you who are 
the wise executive! I should simply have 
been a plain human, and—and made love!” 

**Oh, yes; yes! A business woman wants 
to be j ust a woman when it comes to love. 
Oh, An re so old-fashioned, we practical 
modern women! Like you men! I want 
moonlight and romance, ‘and a chance toc ry 
a little because I’m hap; ry; and, oh — 

“And lumbering old me?” 
“‘ And gentle old you, my dear!” 
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Twenty — 
And One Tooth Gone! 
Such a loss should never happen to anyone. 
l'rust to Pebeco and your dentist—and you 


can save your teeth for life. 
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Forty — 
And False Teeth! 


Had he only 


need false teeth now. 





begun to fight off “Acid- 
Mouth” and decay in early life, he’d not 


** Acid-Mouth.” 


March 17,1917 


Successful in all things, ex 
vation of his teeth. A victim 
paredness on/y in not guarding 


nt 
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preser- 


And Shrunken Gums! 












\ HY will some men and 
women fail to protect 
their teeth—fail to guard them 
against decay? It is beyond 
comprehension, 

Millions know that ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth”’ works like a thief in 
the night to rob your teeth of 
goodness. Practically every- 
one is subject to“Acid-Mouth” 
and meeds a preventive. 


**Acid-Mouth”’ is said to 
weaken and soften the hard ex- 
terior of your teeth. Unless 
checked, it opens the way to 
germs of decay. The first you 
know about the havoc it is 
doing is when you discover a 
cavity —or several. Or when 
a swift, sharp ache shoots the 
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Tragedies Pebeco Helps You Avoid 


knowledge to your brain. Use 
a scientific test in time. That's 
the one certain way to tell. 

Millions now use Pebeco be- 
cause they know it counteracts 
**Acid- Mouth.”’ By using 
Pebeco these millions aredoing 
something to preserve their 
teeth as well as keep them 
white and clean. 

We have prepareda scientific 
test that detects the presence 
of ‘*Acid-Mouth.’’ We'll send 
it to you free—accompanied 
by a ten-day Sample Tube of 
Pebeco. Just write for both— 
on a penny postal. We want 
to show you how to save your 
teeth. 


The use of Pebeco is mighty 


Manufacturing 
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H PASTE 


pleasant. Its after-effect is 
keen, refreshing, invigorating. 
If ‘‘pep’’ has a fastfe, it’s the 
taste of Pebeco. 


If your gums are sore and 
prone to bleed, apply Pebeco 
with your finger-tip, massaging 
the gums gently. When your 
gums are better, use Pebeco 
ona tooth brush—brushing up 
and down. Whatever you do, 
turn to Pebeco in time. 


Send for Free Ten- Day Trial 


Tube and Acid Test Papers 
Test Papers enough for a family test t 
show how many have “Acid-Mouth,” ar 
how Pebeco counteract t. The FREI 
Sample of Pebeco will show you how a real 
dentifrice tastes and acts 
Pebeco is sold ever 
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KENTUCKY TURNS | 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Jedge,” he whispered, “I wish you'd 
come down to my house for a little spell. I 


want to tell you somethin’. 


iv 


HE sun had just gone down behind the 

distant blue haze of the Coast Range. 
Kentucky gave Judge Navlett a seat out- 
side the house upon the only chair he pos- 
sessed. It was a clumsy affair, constructed 
of odds and ends of old boxes. Kentucky 
sat upon the wash bench, with his back 
against the house. Beside him was the 
water barrel, on one hand; on the other side 
was the door. 

“Maybe you better smoke, Jedge?”’ he 
suggested. “‘ This thing I’ve got to tell you 
may take a good while; I don’t know.” 

Judge Navlett filled his pipe and handed 
his pouch to Kentucky. The man hesitated; 
but there was an avid gleam in his sunken 
eyes that betrayed him. It had been long 
since he had tasted tobacco. 

““Obleeged to ye, Jedge,” he said finally. 
“But I think I'll not smoke with ye—yet.” 

Judge Navlett lighted his pipe and looked 
about him. Beside the water barrel, and 
close against the miserable hovel, a sickly 
morning-glory vine strove with adversity. 
Through all that followed, Judge Navlett’s 
mind kept coming back to that poor, weak 
vine, struggling for life in the midst of deso- 
lation. All about it there was no other green 
thing indigenous to the country where its 
ancestors had lived. The yard was torn 
desert sand; in the encircling clumps of low 
greasewood brush scraps of soiled paper 
clung and fluttered drearily. Inside the 
shack a woman moaned. Kentucky lifted 
his head and listened. Aftera while he began 
speaking in a low, monotonous voice. 


“T’ll have to begin way back,” he said. 
“If I seem to say too much, Jedge, or if you 
feel yourse’f gettin’ weary, just try to re- 
member that I’m talkin’ for my life. You 
can forgive a man a heap when he’s talkin’ 
for his life, I reckin. 

“Ever since I was a boy I’ve wanted a 
home. Not a grand mansion, you under- 
stand, with half a dozen rooms and maybe 
an organ in the settin’ room, but just a 
place of my own where I could live in peace. 
From the time I was twelve years old until 
I was twenty-one I worked in the tobacco 
fields, savin’ money for my home. 

“When I was twenty-one I married. 
Marthy and me bought a little place, payin’ 
down what we could and givin’ a mortgage 
for the balance. For nigh ten years we 
slaved and starved, payin’ off that mort- 
gage. But we didn’t mind. We was slavin’ 
and starvin’ for our Home. That made it 
easier to bear. 

“Then came the trouble among the to- 
bacco growers. I never did understand the 
cause of it; but one night the Riders raided 
us and hoed up our tobacco beds. So then 
there could be no crop. The mortgage took 
our little home and all the money we had 
put in it—all that I had worked for since I 
was a boy. 

“I thought a right smart of that little 
home, Jedge. There was a morning- 
glory over the kitchen window; and every 
evenin’ when I came in from work I'd see 
Marthy smilin’ through the blue and green 
vines, when the sun went behind Ole Tur- 
keytop and made our place all cool and 
shady an hour or two before it was real 
sundown. .. . 

“We left Kaintucky. The Riders kept 
pesterin’ us. Besides, we hadn’t anything 
left to stay on there for. We crossed the 
Ohio and took another farm, way up in the 
Wabash Valley. We worked that place for 
several years, and we paid in on it every 
cent we could spare and still keep from 
starvation. Then they discovered coal on 
the place. Again the mortgage was fore- 
closed. I don’t know how, but I did know 
that the man wanted the farm back be- 
cause there was coal on it. 

“That was two year ago. We managed 
to get hold of a team and wagon. We puta 
cover on the wagon, took the children and 
our dog and started West. We didn’t know 
what the West looked like, but we just set 
out same as you would start out into the 
dark wonderin’ what would happen to you 
at last. There ain’t any call to bother you 
with everything that happened to us on 
that trip. But you saw us come in. One 
horse had died on the way, and the other 
died the night we made camp on the 
Lizard’s head. 


“When my horse died I saw that I was to 
the end of things at last. I couldn't go | 
back and I couldn't go on. I must make a 
home here or my wife and children would 
shorely die! So I done the best I knowed. 
You saw what we done—me and the little 
woman. We done our best. We hadn't the 
learnin’ of most people and the chances was 
plumb against us—us not understandin’ the 
country and knowin’ nothing at all about 
minin’. The country was strange and the 
people was strange; and sometimes, lookin’ 
up, it ’most seemed as though God wa’n’t 
there any more. But we done our best 
Ever since we located the Lizard we've 
slaved. My wife stood it until a few days 
ago, and then she broke. I’ve stood a heap 
in my time; but it was only when I saw my 
wife layin’ there lookin’ like a ghost of her 
old self—it was not till then that I really 
walked right down into hell. I—lI ain't 
complainin’, Jedge; I'm jest tellin’ you. 

“That day the Ryker gang came and 
found that something was wrong with my 
location. Not with my right to the property, 
you see, but with the way I had described 
it on the piece of writin’ I stuck up on the 
Lizard. They jumped me.” 

Kentucky was silent for some time and 
his eyes were gazing far across the desert, 
where the moon was beginning to show its 
rim above the dark outline of the Panamints 

“‘Ain’t it strange?”’ he said finally. “All 
my life I was that tender-hearted I couldn't 
killa hawg at butcherin’ time. I never even 
shot a crow. Once I walked round a hornets’ 
nest all summer instead of chunkin’ a club 
through it as most fellers would ’a’ done. 
God had made ’em. I figured that they had 
a right to live, somehow. s 4 

“Well, when the Rykers jumped us my 
wife went clear to the bottom, as you might 
say. It was the last straw and she couldn't 
stand no more. You see, we had put just a 
little more than the last drop of our hearts’ 
blood into the claim when this happened. 
And when it hit us something inside of us 
seemed to snap, and we went all to pieces, 
like. We both knew this was the last time. 
We couldn’t stand another long siege 
Something inside of us quit! I wish I could 
explain it better. I kain’t; but maybe 
you'll understand. 

“The Rykers gave us until six o’clock 
this evenin’ to get off the claim. They 
promised to shoot me if I didn’t—just as 
I told you before. I couldn’t go. My 
wife Did you ever have a wife, 
Jedge?” 

Judge Navliett did not move, but his 
voice came thickly in the moonlight: 

“Yes. She died on the Overland Trail. 
There was no water. That was a long time 
ago.”” Again there was a silence. 

“When I came back from your office | 
yesterday,” went on Kentucky, “I found 
my dog layin’ under the washbench here, 
shot through the lungs. I done what I 
could for him; but he died. Just licked my 
hand once and died. I found where he had 
dragged himself down through the sand. I 
follered the trail back to the Lizard shaft 
There’s where he was shot. The tracks of 
three men was there. 

“Now, Jedge, it’s a cur’ous thing—a 
mighty cur’ous thing; but it wasn’t until 
they killed my dog that I changed. As I 
done told you, I never was a killer. And 
I've stood a lot. The Rykers done a lot 
from first to last, to destroy my peace o’ 
mind; they robbed us and insulted us all 
that most mortal flesh an’ blood could 
stand, and I tuck it meék —me lovin’ peace 
thataway. But when they killed my dog it 
seemed the very last thing that was needed 
I reckin I'd have done it, anyway; but that 
gave me the final shove. 

“Last night, after my wife and children 
was asleep, I went up on the Lizard’s head 
and climbed down in the shaft. I couldn't 
sleep, you see, and I wanted to get away 
from my troubles. Ever have that feelin’? 
But you kain’t do it. There’s no hole so 
deep that your troubles don’t find you. I 
guess maybe you've found that out some- 
time yo'se’f. 

“So down in the bottom of my shaft, a 
hundred feet below the surface, I done 
figured it all out. And this is the way it 
come out in my mind: 

“If the Rykers was to pry up my window 
and come into my house and steal my 
property, I could shoot ’em; and every law 
of the land would uphold me in the act. 

“If they came in the night and tried to 
rob me of everything, so that my wife and | 
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The Man Who Succeeded 


Where Herbert 


YEVENTY-THREE years ago, 
in Derby, England, lived a 
young man who had a new Wea 


in watch-makineg 


He was Herbert Spencer, th 
an inventor, later one of the world 
greatest utilitarian philosophers 


His idea Was a Tearrat rhe 
of the works with a view to great 
flatness 

Although his principl that a 
practical thin watch could be ja 
complished only through a rear 
rangement of the works 
rect, Herbert Spencer failed 


Was Cor 
~My 
mode 1,” he Writes, ‘prove dto have 


no superiority; indeed it was a bad 


one 


Another man’s ideal 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, thirty-three 
years later, another man conceived 
the same idea 


Spencer Failed 
Thiers ch € hance ea 
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brought to the high standard of 


1902 that 
s thin model was 


uracy and durability which the 
me Csruct Vernthin stands for 
lt was an invention of Fred, 
who today personally supervises 
th manufacture of Gruen 
W atche Ss, that made compk te suc- 
cess possible W hat his invention 
is, and what it does, shown by 
the heel train illustration below 
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one above the other, like Steps 
| 1 A way he took the small sf 
Wheel and reversed it, placing this 
small wheel on a line with the 
larger wheel, as shown 
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Like Spencer, 
he saw that a// 
watches were 
not only too 
large, but too 
thick 

This man 
was Dietrich 
Gruen, a 
Swiss watch 
manufacturer 
had 


learned his 


WW h oO 


Lh WTO, 
trade under 
one Martens, 


among the most 


HOROLOGIS 


renowned horologists of his time 


He had founded his business in 
America with the idea « 
a watch of exceptional merit. For 


f producing 


its production his thoughts turned 
naturally to Switzer and, W he re 
from time out of mind the 


hnest 


watches have been produced 


‘T he re he 


group of the hnest craftsmen and 


gathered together a 


established his first factory for pro 
ducing watch movements, import 
ing these and fitting them to thei 


Cases In Ame rica 


‘The smallest watch then made 
was what was known as the “18 
size. But Dietrich Gruen planned 
and experimented until he produced 
the watch known as the -'16"" siz 

for many years the popular siz 


today by 


watch and the size made 
all manufacturers for railroad use 
But even this did not satisfy the 


Hestarted 


bottom, striving to 


idealsof Dietrich Gruen 
then from the 


find a new arrangement of move 


ment parts, which, without weak 


ening any individual wheel o1 


pinion, would ld up a watch ot 
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Then came success! 

In 1892 his son Fred, who had 
both u 
America and Switzerland, took up 
the problem with his father 


been studying horology 
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The 4 atch The the produc obliges us to 


of Herbert Gruen limit their sale through about 
Spencer's herd 1,200 jeweler agencies, but 
time thin those who want a wetech for 


long service, a watch in 
whose accuracy and beauty they will always 
take pride, will find among the best jewelers 
in every locality one or two who are proud to 
display the Gruen agency sign 
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Makers of Delco-Light products 
Dayton, Ohio 


This Company has 1300 salesmen at work 
throughout the world. 
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pact electric light and 
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fambly would die, the law would uphold 
me in slayin’ them. The law would say I 
done right. 

“So I says to myse’f: ‘Where is the 
difference? They’re doin’ the very same 
things—only they’re usin’ the law for a 
mask, just as a robber would use a black 
handkerchief. Would it be the same as 
shootin’ a burglar if I killed them? 

**Seemed tomeit would. But, anyway, it 
didn’t matter. Iwasat theend of things. All 
my life I been lettin’ the world walk on me 
and starve my fambly and take away my 
property, just because I been lovin’ peace. 

“But way down there, in the silence of 
that hole in the ground, I turned. I could 
seem to hear my wife moanin’ and my 
children cryin’ for something to eat. I 
thought of the long years my wife had fol- 
lered me over the world, for better or 
wuss. I thought of all she had suffered. 
So, suddenlike, something shot through 
me that was shame and sorrow and hope- 
lessness, and a lot of other things. I 
clenched my hand and hit the rock wall of 
‘By God, I’ve 
turned.’ The blood ran all over my hands; 
but it done me good. I felt that the time 
had come for me to get used to the sight of 
blood. 

“T went up the ladder and carried down 
all my stock of powder. There was fifty 
pounds of it. 

““When I quit work yesterday I had three 
holes drilled into the bottom of my shaft. 
I had been workin’ on the fourth and had 
it nearly done when I quit. 

“I took a stick of powder and put a cap 
in the end of it. But I didn’t put in the 
fuse. I let the stick down into the bottom 
of the unfinished hole. Then I lowered the 
drill down on top of the cap—mighty care- 
ful and easy; for a cap goes off at a touch 
sometimes, you know. So there the drill 
stood, with about ten inches of it stickin’ 
up out of the hole. I set the fifty-pound 
box of powder beside it—open. On top 
of it I left an open box of caps. 

“When I'd done all that, I laid my single- 
jack down alongside the drill hole. It 
looked as though I had just quit work and 


dropped my hammer beside the drill. 


| come they’ll all come together; 


| gether 


““*Now,’ I says to myse’f, ‘when they 
for they 
think I’ve struck rich ore and they’ll be 
crazy to see it. They'll come down to- 
shore! And while they’re foolin’ 
round down here one of ’em will pick up 
that old singlejack and tap the head of that 
drill—shore! It’s human nature.’ I don’t 
know how the idee came to me; but it did. 


“‘And that’s what they must ’a’ done. 


| One of ’em tapped the drill sort 0’ careless- 


like, and shot the powder. 
pounds went along! 


The whole fifty 
You saw the 


| rest 





“That’s all, Jedge. I killed the Ryker 
gang. I done it unfair; but it was the only 
way. They always traveled together. What 
would ’a’ happened tu me in a man-to-man 
fight with three gunmen? And what would 
’a’ happened to my fambly when I was 
dead? Ifit,had been only my life I wouldn’t 
’a’ done it. But, Jedge, a man don’t study 
much about polite ways of killin’ when he’s 
fightin’ for the lives of his wife and babies.” 

Kentucky fumbled in the breast of his 
ragged shirt and brought out a piece of rock 

“*T did strike rich ore,” he said, handing 
the rock to his silent auditor. 

Even in the uncertain moonlight it 
smiled up with the rich gleam of much free 
gold. It weighed heavy in the hand. 

“‘And there’s three feet of it,’ went on 
Kentucky—‘“‘right from the grass roots. 
But it’s not in the shaft where the Rykers 
are. It’s way down yonder at the other 
end of the claim; at the very tip of the 
Lizard’s tail. But it strikes this way—the 
pay chute does. I opened it up across; but 
when I saw what it was I raked the sand 
over it; and nobody knows—nobody but 
my wife and me. 

“That's my case, Jedge. I haven't held 
back anything—not even about my big 
strike. I wish you'd give me your verdict 
to-night—now!” 





March 17,1917 


Both men had risen and now stood fac- 
ing each other—the Kentuckian standing 
limply, his shoulders sagging as though un- 
der a heavy burden; Judge Navlett with the 
lump of rock forgotten in his outstretched 
hand, his rugged old body erect under the 
stars. 

For a long time there was silence. The 
rising wind caught and rustled the sickly 
morning-glory vine, clinging to the swaying 
strings hung on the side of the house. Some- 
how that poor, pathetic vine would persist 
in twining itself through Judge Navlett’s 
thoughts. It seemed to carry his mind back 
over the thousands of weary heartbreak- 
ing miles along which the under dogs had 
journeyed, carrying always the seeds of green 
things, even as they carried the germs of 
hope, cherishing them against the time when 
they should find, somewhere in the earth, a 
place for the loved things to grow. 

“Kentucky,” said Judge Navlett 
queer whisper, “‘if—if I were you I'd 
It’s moonlight now, and you could see to 
do it, easy. If I was you I'd take that 
amended location right over and post it 
up on your claim alongside the original 
which wasn’t exactly according to Hoyle 
You do that—so this Court decides—and 
that little technicality will be straightened 
out. You can get witnesses to sign it to- 
morrow. I'll record it. It won’t cost you a 
cent. And I’ve got a few dollars hidden 
away in the corner of an old sock that Ls ll 
split with you until you get going 

Kentucky collapse ad upon the bench, his 
wasted body heaving with silent convulsive 
sobs. 

““And,” continued the old judge in a 
controlled, casual voice, ‘I wouldn’t tell a 
soul what you have told me. It wouldn’t 
do any good. The Ryker notice was posted 
on the windlass. It’s blown into a million 
flyspecks, and the wind has carried them 
clear across Old Baldy by now. Just post 
your amended location and bring me a 
copy to-morrow.” 

Inside the house a woman called feebly. 


in a 


Kentucky rose and hurried awkwardly 
within, 
“It’s just Jedge Navlett, mother,” the 


listener he ard him say. ‘‘The jedge is our 
friend! He's folks, mother—think of it 
folks! And he says we won't have no more 
trouble! The Rykers have gone away for 
good and we can have our home now. 


Why, mother! There, now! . « There, 
there, honey girl! There, there, 
there!” 

Judge Navlett stole quietly away and 


plowed up through the sand to the Lizard’s 
head. By the side of the wrecked shaft he 
paused and looked down into the ugly hole. 

“You deserved it!” he said grimly. “‘ You 
deserved it—and you got it!” 

Inside his poverty-stricken little office the 
judge lighted an old candle and set it before 
him on the rough table that served him as 
a desk. Calmly and unhurriedly he opened 
the District Records at the last written page. 
For some time he sat, leaning back and re- 
garding that last page, abstractedly filling 
his blackened corncob pipe. Presently, with 
grim, steady old fingers, he tore the page 
from the book, twisted it into a spill and 
touched it to the flame of the candle. His 
hand was still steady as he applied the 
flame to the bowl of his old corncob and 
puffed serenely, meantime watching the 
sheet burn to a cinder in his fingers. 

A sudden gust of wind eddied into the 
room, putting out the candle. It whirled 
the charred ashes from the judge’s fingers 
and scattered them out into the night. 

For a long time the old man sat on, smok- 
ing his pipe in the darkness and watching 
a pale light, far down on the Lizard. A 
feeble light it was, reminding one of some 
lives that struggle with the immensity of 
a world which to them is all mystery and 
night. 

The wind rose and warred 
desert; but Judge Navlett sat and smoked 
on. There was no night tempest worrying 
his soul; for his conscience looked beyond 


across the 


the petty things called Written Law and 
discerned the clear light beyond. 
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Teeth Are Not Cleaned 


By Ways You Use Today 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





That Film Disisitins 


And, Despite Your Brushing, 
Teeth Discolor and Decay 


This is not to discourage you. It is simply to prove, at 
our expense, that this film can be ended. You can have 
white teeth, clean teeth, just as easily as not. 


You were taught to brush teeth often—twice a day or 
more. And no doubt you do it. 

But with what result? Has decay been prevented? Do 
the teeth stay white? Does tartar never form? Or must 
you periodically visit a dentist for cleaning and repair? 

There is one universal answer. The brushing you do 
removes débris, but it doesn’t prevent tooth troubles. 


Every dentist knows that, just as you do. He has sought 
in many ways to remedy the fact. He has tested, probably, 
a dozen metheds which claimed to solve the problem. 

All those methods failed. Teeth still discolored, still de- 
cayed. There came a time when most dental advice was, 
“Use any dentifrice you like.” 





The trouble lies in a slimy film—the film which you feel with your 
tongue. That is what clings and hardens, especially in crevices. 

It absorbs stains, and holds them. It catches the food particles which 
ferment and form acid. It holds that acid in contact with the teeth 
until it destroys the enamel. 

It hardens and forms tartar. Above all, it breeds germs, for the film 
is albuminous. And, with nine folks in ten, those germs eventually 
lead te pyorrhea. 





That film is the cause of all tooth troubles. It is as stubborn as it is 
destructive. It has taken fifty years to find a remedy for it. But if has 
been found. 

You can prove in one week that Pepsodent ends that film. You can 
prove it at home just as dentists have proved it. 

T he purpose of this ad is to ask you to do that. To do it now, at our 
cost. And thus to learn that there is now a way to keep teeth white, 
safe and sound 





A Week’s Free Test 


Will Prove That Teeth Can 
be Kept Really Clean 


We offer here a One-Week tube of Pepsodent. That's a 
new-day dentifrice on which five governments have already 
granted patents 

It has now had three years ol clinical tests. It has won 
by those tests supreme endorsement from many high dental 
authorities. 

The time has come when everyone should know it. So 
we take this means to spread the use as qui kly as we can 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin 
As that film is albuminous pepsin is the right way to dis 
solve it. It must be activated by 
That has been the trouble 
Acids in general are harmful to the teeth. 

The invention lies in a neutralized acid, made from ele- 
ments used in tooth construction 


But pepsin alone is inert 
an acid, as it is in all digestion 


This activates pepsin 
without harming the teeth, as our patents certify. 

This discovery has made pepsin available in attacking 
the film on teeth. It has given us a way to keep teeth free 
from film. When that is done teeth can't discolor or decay 
Tartar cannot form. 
gums, as now, to lead to pyorrhea 


And germs can't breed around the 


We urge a one-week test, and we supply the tube. We say one week 
because on cld film the action isn't instant 

You will find Pepsodent delightful In a few days you will note 
results which old methods never brought 

Mark how clean your teeth feel 
Note how they whiten 
note the absence of the film 

You will wish to keep them that way, and y« 
have proved that Pepsodent will do it 

Send this coupon for the One-Week Tube 


know that other methods fail in doing what you want 


as though you just came from a 
vigorous dental cleaning Feel your teeth and 


Three years 


mu should 


Please don't delay. You 
Let us prove 


that Pepsodent will do it 









REG US. 


Sold by 
THE PEPSODENT CO., 





Pensa 


PAT. OFF 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Druggists in Large Tubes 
Dept. 39, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


! 

! 

' One-Week Tube Free 
i THE PEPSODENT CO., 

! Dept. 39, 1104 S. Wabash Ave 

; Chicago, Ill 

: Mail One-Week Tube of Pe psodent to 
! 

, Name 

' 

' 

, Address 

! 
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Why I Left a Prosperous Retail Business 
to Become a Burroughs Salesman 


My evolution from retailer to Burroughs 
salesman ought to be interesting to every 
small retailer from Maine to California. 


I’m now selling something that I know, 
by personal experience, is a wonderful help 
in making a retail business a success—and 
no store is too small to profit by it. 


In my grocery at Newnan, Georgia, I 
learned how to run a small business on 
knowledge instead of guesswork. 


I found it paid to analyze charge and cash 
sales slips, to get facts about my business. 


But to get those facts I had to add long columns 
of figures, and this is something the average retailer 
cannot find the time to do, and cannot do with suf- 
ficient accuracy, by pencil-and-brain methods. 

With my Burroughs I found I could get those facts 
in a small fraction of the day’s working hours. 

It enabled me to put my business on a systematic 
basis—to obtain totals of charge s 
collections, bank deposits and expenses. 





s, cash sales, 





It helped me greatly in taking stock, it was always 
saving time on odd figuring jobs. 

I used it to check each customer’s account every 
month and thus prevented overcharges and under- 
charges. 

It enabled me to present a complete statement of 
my business in twenty minutes for the mercantile 
agencies. It stopped profit leaks and gave me the 
knowledge that is power. 

Naturally, I passed the good word along to other 
retailers—and it did for them what it did for me. 

Finally I decided to give up my grocery business, 
and spend all my time selling Burroughs Machines. 


FIGURING AND 





BOOKKEEPING 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TIME) 


pburroughs 


Any retailer can adopt the 
same business-building 
methods that formed the ba 
sis of Paul Manget’s success 


My own experience as a user had given me the best 
possible preparation. 


To carry the message to retailers of what a figuring 
machine would do for them was an opportunity —not 
only to sell something that I knew the retailer really 
needed, but to win his friendship because I was helping 
him to a more profitable business built on accuracy 
and knowledge. 


From experience I know that a figuring machine is 
a good investment for any retail business. 

It will detect many small losses that otherwise 
would get by. 

For instance, every invoice you pay must be added 
correctly, or you may lose. 

Every cash sale you make, every charge slip you 
record must be correct, or you may lose. 

You must know your income and your outgo, your 
cash and your credits, your assets and your liabilities, 
or you may lose. Anc. the easiest way to get these 
facts is with a Burroughs Machine. 

Analysis of figures made me a successful grocer and 
a Burroughs booster. 

Do you wonder that I am urging you to buy a 


Burroughs? 


Burroughs salesmen are always personally inter- 
ested in the business success of their customers. They 
re qualified to tell you which of the 98 Burroughs 
models will best fit into your business, and to help you 
make a good profit on the investment. 

Your telephone book or your banker will give you 
the address of the nearest of the 170 offices of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company in the United 
States and Canada. 


MACHINES 
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THE THRILL SHOOTER 


(Continued from Page 5) 


idea about using her inapicture. I took her 
name and her telephone number because it 
struck me as a shame that she should be 
working for a director like Towne. You 
know his system; everybody knows it. It 
won't be long before he’ll be telling her 
that she’s got the makings of a star, but she 
needs a love affair to ‘develop her latent 
dramatic instinct’ and ‘bring out her pow- 
ers of expression.’ Bah! If I had anything 
she could do I'd give her a job just to keep 
he rT out of his hands!” 

“Towne has worked that scheme on a lot 
of girls,” said Gabby, “and he always plays 
the other end of the love sketch. There’s 
nothing to him but his looks and his line 
of talk, but gee, how the dames do fall for 
him!” 

David was silent for a moment. 

“This one won't,” said he with an air of 
conviction. ‘She sees through him already.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Gabby. “Ifshe’s that 
sensible, why not grab her anyway? I wish 
we knew whether she can drive a car or not. 
I tell you, Davy, sure as eggs is eggs, Arling- 
ton will never go through with the big 
punch in this next picture. She’s not game 
enough.” 

“She'll have to go through with it,” said 
David, and his mouth closed like a trap. 

“All right, Simon Legree, you crack the 
whip and see if she does! Confound it, 
Davy! If it wasn’t for your stubbornness 
you might learn something once ina while!” 

It wasearly dusk when Mac Wade whisked 
through the gate of the Mammoth plant 
and pointed the nose of his two-ton run- 
about toward Los Angeles. The road, a 
ribbon of asphalt smooth as glass, twisted 
upward into the hills, a temptation and, 
when the motor-cycle policeman lurked in 
hiding, a snare. David thought well of his 
car and of his skill as a driver. He carried 
one passenger, Gabby Trozier, with whom 
he shared his bachelor bungalow in Holly- 
wood. 

“Let her out a little,” urged Gabby. 
“The speed cop has gone to supper.” 

“No hurry,” was the reply. “If we loaf 
along we may scare up a race.” 

From the rear came the rapid throb of a 
motor, and David checked to a modest 
twenty miles an hour—an invitation and a 
challenge. Gabby peered over his shoulder 
and blinked at the approaching lights. 

“‘Coming like a streak, Davy. Give her 
the gun—step on her!” 

The throb swelled to a sudden roar, and 
MacWade’s toe fell heavily on the foot 
throttle. The big car leaped as a thorough- 
bred leaps to the spur, but David had de- 
layed an instant too long. A small, striped 
roadster whizzed alongside, drummed in 
their ears for a brief space, and then drew 
swiftly away up the grade, disappearing 
round a curve with a scornful flirt of its tail 
light. 

“No can do!” grunted MacWade, at the 
end of a mile. “‘Too light. Too much speed. 
What do you suppose he’s got under that 
hood?” 

“He!” cried Gabby. “‘It was a girl—the 
girl you was chinning with this morning 
over on Towne’s set! Your little blond 
friend!” 

“The deuce it was! Well, she’s got quite 
an engine in that old wreck. I'd like to hook 
up with her onaten-mile straightaway — 

‘Oh, forget your confounded car for a 
minute, Davy! This kid can drive! Do you 
think Arlington would have tried to pass 
us with only a foot or so tospare? Notina 
million years! This dame could make the 

stunt stuff loom up big in the next picture. 
Why not use her to double Arlington?” 

The director shook his head obstinately. 

“If I begin doubling Eileen now,” said 
he, “‘there’ll be no end toit. She’ll insist on 
a double for everything in the stunt line. 
No, she’ll have to go through.” 

“You make mesick!"’ grunted the camera 
man. ‘‘A mule has got you cheated for legs, 
Davy, but that’s the only place he wins 
from you!” 


a 


OW, little girl, be reasonable! You 
know I wouldn't ask you to do any- 
thing with a real risk in it.’’ 

Thus spoke David MacWade, in whip- 
cord riding breeches and pigskin putties, 
his remarks being addressed to a beauteous 
blond creature sulking at the wheel of a 
shiny new six-cylinder roadster. Seated be- 
side the blonde, and obviously bored and 
unhappy, was the handsome youth known 
to motion-picture patrons as Gerald Fairfax, 


MacWade’s athletic leading man. Even 
the extra men addressed him as Jerry—a 
certificate of character not to be despised. 
He was bareheaded and wore a soft white 
shirt with a flowing collar—certain proof 
that he was about to assist in putting the 
punch in a MacWade thriller. 

The scene was a railroad crossing on a 
branch line near Los Angeles, and in the 
distance an express train was waiting, the 
same having been hired by the day. Be- 
hind the director stood Gabby Trozier, 
fiddling with his camera, on his honest coun- 
tenance an expression which said ‘I told 
you so.””. On each side of the road were 
the extra people—a score of them. The fat, 
swarthy man, known as Sam, appeared in 
the garb of a locomotive engineer, his face 
smeared with oil, a bunch of waste in his 
hand. 

“There isn’t a bit of danger! 
David. 

“Not for you!” snapped the beauteous 
blonde. “But suppose I should go too 
fast—-and bump into that engine?” 

“IT won’t start you until the train is al- 
most in the clear. All you have to do is 
back your car straight down the road, and 
keep on backing till I tell you to stop. And 
be sure to turn your head a little, so it will 
look as if you are watching the train.” 

“A little!” shrilled Miss Arlington. 
““How do you expect me to back this car 
unless I look behind me?” 

“You mustn’t do that,” said David pa- 
tiently. “‘ Better rehearse it once—without 
the train.” 

Now there are tricks in every trade, but 
when it comes to making thrillers the trade 
is in the tricks. Motion-picture actors do 
not always take their lives in their hands. 
MacWade was attempting to secure a very 
common effect, but one which never fails to 
deliver its thrill. The picture, as thrown 
on the screen, would show an automobile 
fighting with an express train for the right 
of way, racing it to the crossing, and barely 
slipping across the track a few feet in front 
of the engine—a fearsome thing to watch in 
a darkened theater, but ridiculously simple 
in the making, and practically devoid of 
danger. The spectator is tricked, and in 
this case the trick lies in reversing the action 
as shown on the screen. The scene begins 
with the automobile standing still in front 
of the camera. The train, tail first, backs 
rapidly over the crossing. At a signal from 
the director the automobile backs away 
from the camera, and crosses the track as 
soon as the way is clear. The camera man, 
grinding slowly and with the reverse motion 
of the crank, photographs the scene back- 
ward on the film—and the trick is done. 
Reverse the action, and you have a hair- 
breadth escape from sudden death. 

Miss Arlington finally consented to a re- 
hearsal, and crawled cautiously down to 
the crossing at a snail’s pace, showing noth- 
ing but her back hair to the camera. Jerry 
grinned and shook his head, MacWade 
groaned, and Gabby chuckled in an ex- 
tremely irritating manner, whereupon the 
beauteous blonde entered a vigorous protest 

“If you insist on my doing this,” said 
she, “I shall certainly watch the road be- 
hind me!” 

“That’s what comes of a movie queen 
owning her own car,”’ muttered Sam. “She's 
afraid she might scratch the paint on it! 

Gabby whistled cheerfully and looked at 
his watch. 

“Forty or fifty scenes yet to come,” said 
he, “shooting light going fast, and she’s 
holding us up on an easy stunt. What do 
you think she'll do when it comes to the real 
punch in the picture? Think she'll drive 
that varnished cozy corner up alongside an 
engine running forty miles an hour? If you 
do, you’re daffy! How much does it cost 
to hire a train by the day, Davy?” 

“That’s right—rub it in!” David was 
beginning toshow exasperation. Tiny beads 
of moisture appeared on his brow, but he 
still addressed the blonde in even tones: 
““Now then, Eileen, we'll try it again. A 
little faster, please. Jerry can watch the 
road for you 

“TI wish he wouldn’t speak to me!” 
scolded Miss Arlington. “It makes me 
nervous to have anybody talk when I’m 
driving.”” Jerry sighed and rolled a ciga- 
rette. It had been his fortune to play 
many love scenes with Eileen; he knew the 


asserted 





lady well and detested her most cordially. | 
After wasting a precious half hour, Mac- 
Wade announced himself as ready to shoot, | 
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Your floors—are they * 
worthy of your home? | 


Well-kept floors are an essential part of the 
beautiful home. They provide the right setting 
for fine rugs and furniture, and give an air of 
taste and refinement. 
finish a 


Good varnish is the most beautiful 


floor can have—rich, lustrous, and sanitary. 
Its smooth surface repels dust and dirt and_ is 


easily kept clean with a moist cloth or mop. 


But be sure of good varnish. Poor varnish 


look 


it doesn’t last: 


may nearly as well in the beginning, but 


it must be continually replaced, 


Murphy ‘Transparent 


Floor Varnish 


SS, sich # ¢ dacty ee? 
the varnish that iails longest 


reveals the delicate grain and beauty of the wood 
and covers it with a strong protective coating that 
resists moisture, the wear of passing feet, and 


the friction of heavy furniture. 


Besides this, Murphy Varnish has the one 
greatest virtue of fine varnish—length of life. 
It lasts, and lasts, and lasts, It saves money 
because it requires so little care and doesn’t 


have to be replaced frequently. 
Your painter or dealer can supply Murphy 
Transparent Floor Varnish or other Murphy fin- 


ishes that protect and beautify wood surtaces. 


Murphy Transparent Interior Murphy Univernish 


Murphy White Ename 


book “The 


Murphy Transparent Spar 


Send for handsomely illustrated 


House that Found Itself’’ 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Franki: 
Newark New Jersey 


» Murphy, jr., Presiden 
Chicago I}linots 


Dougall \ 
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4 ( ATHENA Underwear Ordinary Underwear 


W: 





JOME N who wear ATHENA Under- 


ear always say to their friends— 


“YOU must buy 
ATHENA UNDERWEAR” 


for Women and Children 


(reasons shown in illustration) 


THENA is the underwear 
that fits women and chil- 
dren comfortably and perfect- 
ly, without being stretched 
into shape. 


HEN you will realize 

why women who know 
ATHENA Underwear al- 
ways buy ATHENA Under- 
wear and tell their friends to 
do the same. 


Contrast ATHENA Un- 
derwear with ordinary under- 
wear, and the result will be 
as shown in illustration above. 


All sizes, weights and qual- 
ities at the prices you have 
been accustomed to pay. 

Ask for ATHENA Underwear at your local dealer's. 


Manufactured by 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


NTS 


MASON, FENWICK &LAWRENCE, oldest U.S.firm | 
having Main Office at Washington, D.C. Also 

New York and Chicago. Est’d 1861 i Beet’ References. 
Trade-Marks Registered. OOKLET ana Information FREER. | 


























GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of fine bred poultry for 1917; 67 breeds illustrated 
and described; information on poultry, how to make 
hens lay, grow chicks—all facts. Low price on stock 
and hatching eggs Incubators and brooders. 25 
years in business. This book only 10 cts. Send today 


B.H.GREIDER, Box12 RKheems, Pa. 


eeds 
row 


Burpee Specialties. 
we will mail a complete Collection of 
: ys terted and proved Vegeta- 


For $1.00 
ble Seeds, suitable for a medium size 


garden, together with booklets ‘ Food Value of Fresh Veg- 
etables" and “Vest Pocket Guide on Vegetable Culture,” 
as follows 


Bean—!'¢ pint Burpee’s Stringless Green Pod 

Bean—1 pkt. Fordhook Bush Lima 

Beet—1 pkt. Burpee's Extra Early 

Carrot—1i pkt. Danvers Half-Long 

Sweet Corn—1 pkt. Golden Bantam 

Cucumber—1 pkt. Burpee's Extra Early White Spine 

Lettuce—1 pkt. Wayahead 

Lettuce—1 pkt. Iceberg 

‘eas—') pint Gradus 

Parsiey—1i pkt. Dark Moss Curled Radish—1 pkt. Long White Icicle 
Tomato—1 pkt. Chalk's Early Jewel Purni 

The above assortment of choice Vegetable Seeds carefully pack 

receipt of $1.00 


Burpee’s Annual for 1917 


The Leading American Seed Catalog is bigger algintes and better than ever before. We have added 
twenty-two pages, making in all 204 pages, and, beat all, you will find thirty Burpee’s Specialties illus- 
trated in color urpee's Annual is mailed free upon request. s 






















This assortment of 
seeds comprises a 
careful selection of 


Radish—1 pkt. Rapid Red 
1 pkt. Petrowski 
and sent postpaid to any address on 


A post card will bring it. Write for your 


copy today and mention The Saturday Evening Post. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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The engineer obeyed the flag and did his 
part, but Miss Arlington backed her car 
twenty feet, looked behind her, screamed 


|} and jammed on both brakes, stopping 


short of the crossing. MacWade raved up 
and down the road, the fair Eileen shed 


| real tears, Jerry maintained a disgusted 


| ping in the road; 
| thing hired by the day, a lot of scenes to 








silence, and of those most vitally concerned, 
the camera man alone remained cool, calm 
and collected. 

“What in the name of crime did you 
stop for?”’ demanded David. 

“Because y-you started me t-too soon— 
y-you know you did!” sobbed Miss Ar- 
lington. 

“Too soon! Why, you couldn’t have hit 
that engine to save your life!” 

““Y-you wouldn’t c-care if you k-killed 
me, so long as y-you got a picture of it!” 

At this point David abandoned repres- 
sion and emptied his mind freely. It was 
a great treat for the extra people, and 
especially for Sam. 

“Never heard the little boss squawk so 
loud before,” said he. ‘“‘ Just shows that no 
man’s goat is safe when a fool woman goes 
after it!” 

*‘An engine—an engine and seven cars,” 
sputtered the agitated director, fairly skip- 
“a mob of extras, every- 


shoot—and you’re gumming up the entire 
parade! You said you could drive a car, 
and so help me, young woman, you'll drive 
one if I—if I 
In the midst of David's tirade a small, 
stripped roadster slithered up to the cross- 
ing and halted close to the camera. A 
young girl sat behind the wheel, and when 
MacWade saw her the words died in his 
throat. He paused in the middle of a sen- 
tence, gulping. The girl stopped her engine 
and bowed to the dumfounded director. 
“Good morning, Mr. MacWade!”’ said 





she with a smile. 


David mumbled something under his 
breath and walked slowly over to the side of 
the car. His eyes were fixed on the girl’s 
face with a peculiarly intent and discon- 
certing stare; they seemed to see through 
and beyond her. 

“You don’t remember me,” she began. 
“Well, no matter. When I saw you last 
I was atmosphering with Mr. Towne— 
three-dollar-a-day atmosphere in a seven- 
dollar evening gown—my hair was up on 
top of my head, and the orchestra “ad 

““Was playing Hearts and Flowers,” in- 
terrupted David with the brusqueness of 
one anxious to dispose of unimportant 
matters. “Your name is Jean Campbell. 
I remember everything, young lady, every- 
thing; but when you drove up here just 
now, it—it—well, it set me to wondering 
about a little thing they call Fate. What 
good angel brought you along this road?” 

“Tt isn’t an angel at all,”” laughed the 
girl as she patted the wheel of the roadster, 
“but it behaves like one.” 

“Do you think you can back a car down 
that road without looking behind you?” 

“Why not? It’s a perfectly straight 
road.” 

“And a train of cars doesn’t frighten 
you?” 

““Not when I see it first.” 

“Bully for you!” David settled his cap 
on the back of his head and rammed both 
hands into his pockets—sure signs that he 
was once more the thrill shooter on the 
job. His voice took on a brisk, business- 
ike tone: 

“‘Here’s where you break out of the at- 
mosphere class! Just come with me a mo- 
ment. Miss Campbell, allow me to present 
Miss Arlington and Mr. Fairfax. Eileen, 
this young lady will double you in the 
auto stunts.” 

Miss Arlington examined the younger 
woman with a calm and supercilious air, 
registering disdain. 

“Oh, indeed!” she sniffed. 
double me in my car!” 

“But your car is already registered in 
two scenes!” protested David. 

“That makes no difference to me. This 
car is my own personal property and no 
stranger is going to drive it!” 

" I say!” murmured Jerry. ‘“‘There’s 
no occasion to be nasty, is there?” 

“Mind your own business!” Miss Ar- 
lington settled down in the cushions and 
took a firm grip on the steering wheel. 
David's face turned purple and his neck 
began to swell. He was on the verge of a 
final eruption, when the invaluable Trozier 
took him by the elbow and led him out of 
earshot. 

“Get your noodle to working, Davy! 
Arlington has only been in a few scenes so 





“She won’t 
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far, and they can all be made over. Here’s 
your chance to tell her to take her curling 
iron and go. This kid is younger, nervier, 
and has got her cheated a city block for 
looks. Put her in and let her play the 
lead!” 

“But she’s had no experience.” 

“That’s one reason why she'll do just 
what you tell her to do!” 

Again the strangely intent stare came 
into MacWade’s eyes. 

“It’s Fate, that’s what it is!”” said he. 
“Fate! She turns up here just at the right 

“And speaking of time,’ ’ interrupte od the 
practical camera man, “we're paying for 
this train by the day, not by the week. 
Action, Davy! Atta boy!” 

Director MacWade removed his hands 
from his trousers’ pockets, shrugged his 
shoulders once, and strode back to the 
group. 

**Miss Campbell, you will use your own 
car,” he announced crisply. “Jerry, you 
help her with the make-up, that’s a good fel- 
low. Somebody flag that engineer and send 
him back down the line. Hustle!” 

The fair Eileen, finding herself overlooked 
entirely, began to be a bit nervous. 

re suppose she will have to wear this hat 
and coat,” she pouted. “T hey were regis- 
tered in the other scenes. 

“So was your car,” said David sweetly. 
“It’s out of the picture now, young lady, 
and—don’t let us detain you!” 





The sun was dipping toward the Pacific 
when MacWade made ready for the scene 
which was to put the big punch into the 
picture. A platform had been erected on 
the tender of the engine, projecting some 
six feet over one side, and it was from this 
elevated perch that Gabby was to film the 
punch at close range. A stretch of track 
had been found, without embankments, 
culverts or fences, closely paralleled by a 
paved road. 

At one point it was possible for an auto- 
mobile to leave the paving and swerve in 
toward the rails. For two hundred yards 
the ground was practically level and free 
from obstructions; beyond that was a suc- 
cession of brush-covered gullies and tiny 
ravines. 

“Now, Miss Campbell,” said David, 
“‘you’ve done wonders all day, and I’m 
proud of you. I tell you this because now 
I’m going to ask you to do something hard. 
There’s noreverse motion about this stunt 
it’s the real thing. This is where you put 
Jerry aboard the runaway engine—the finish 
of all the pursuit scenes we’ve been making. 
You'll have to swing in so close to the track 
that he can do a jump from the seat of your 
car to the running board of the engine. I’ve 
marked a line for you to follow that will 
give you a clearance of two feet, and I want 
you to see how fast you can drive over that 
smooth patch outside the ties. Don’t forget 
that when you come to the end of it you 
must make a quick stop, or else a sharp 
turn to the left and get back on the road. 
Run over it easy once, just to get the lay of 
the land, and then you can try it for speed.” 

As the roadster jolted slowly off the boule- 
vard Jerry Fairfax stole a sidelong glance 
at the girl. 

“‘Nervous?” he asked. 

**Not in the least,”” was the reply, 
should think you would be.” 

Don’t worry about me!” laughed the 
youngster. “It’s allin the day’s work. The 
worst I can get is a fall—and this ground 
doesn’t seem very hard.” 

“Or very rough. Can’t I make it easier 
for you by keeping the car inside those 
marks? I shan’t need all that clearance.” 

Jerry stared at her with undisguised 
amazement and admiration. 

“It’s bully of you tosugge: stsuchathing!”’ 
said he warmly. “Just bully, and I appreci- 
ate it, and all that! But please, Miss Camp- 
bell, forget my part of the show and kee; 
as far away from the engine as possible. 
There’s a handrail up above the running 
board, and if I can hook two fingers over 
it I'll be all right. I’m used to this sort of 
thing—a fellow has to be if he works for 
Davy MacWade.” 

“But © can do it just as well as not!” 

“And I insist——-” Jerry paused to 
laugh. “It’s rather like Alphonse and Gas- 
ton, isn’t it?” 

On the second trial, which was for speed, 
the roadster bumped along beside the ties 
at an honest thirty-five miles an hour. 

“TI might go even faster,”’ the girl told 
MacWade, “but it might jolt Mr. Fairfax 


“but I 


out of the car.” 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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“Hello Huck!” 


— So that golden day when 
you first read “*Huck Finn”? 
How your mother said, “*For good- 
ness’ sake, stop laughing aloud over 
that book. You sound so silly.” But 
you couldn’t stop laughing. 
TO-DAY when you read *“*Huckle- . 

berry Finn” you will not laugh so much. You NX 
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weep. The deep humanity of it—the pathos, that you never saw as a boy, will appeal 
to younow. You were too busy laughing to notice the limpid purity of the master’s style. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

“Thirty-five is a great plenty,” was the 
dry response. “It’s about ten more than I 
expected. Allready, Jerry? Then let’sgo!” 
MacWade hoisted himself into the engine 
and took his stand on the platform beside 
the camera. “Back her up the track for 
half a mile,”’ he ordered the engineer, “and 
then come down here between thirty and 
thirty-five miles an hour. If you go any 
faster I'll rap you over the head with a 
monkey wrench. And be sure you keep out 
of sight when we're shooting! That cab is 
supposed to be empty.” 

Side by side the big passenger locomotive 
and the little automobile rolled down to the 
point where the scene was to be made. The 
imperturbable Gabby was grinding long be- 
fore the roadster swung off the boulevard 
and crept forward into the focus, perilously 
close to the great driving wheels. 

“Hey! Watch those marks!” 
David. ‘Now, Jerry! 

Fairfax rose, steadying himself with one 
hand on top of the wind shield. 

He glanced up at the handrail, then down 
at the distance which separated engine and 
roadster. 

“Too close! 

“Jump!” cried the girl. 

“Out! Keep out— please!” 

“Not till you jump!” 

From the platform behind them came an 
angry roar. 

““Watch those marks! 
Quic “kt” 

The leading man put his right foot on the 
seat cushion and sprang high in the air, 
half turning his body as he did so. One 
clawing hand found the rail, fastened on it, 
and just as Jerry drew his feet up on the 
running board the roadster reached the 
end of the level stretch, swerved abruptly 
to the left, crashed into the brush and came 
to a halt. 

“Whee!” squealed Gabby, still grinding, 
for Jerry was creeping along the running 
board toward the cab window. “That was 
some punch, Davy, some punch; and I got 
all of it, even the car when it pretty near 
turned over! Ain't that girl a peach?” 

“*Some punch is right!”’ said MacWade. 
**T feel as if it had landed a couple of inches 
under my heart! She forgot all about her 
marks. I thought sure she was going to hit 
the engine! Lord, I’m glad it’s over!” 

Later he offered his congratulations to 
his agile leading man, who appeared a trifle 
pale, even through his make-up. 

‘Great stuff, boy!’’ exclaimed David as 
he eased himself into the cab. “‘ Wonderful 
stuff—but what the devil made you wait 
so long? You nearly wrecked her—she had 
to take that turn on two wheels!” 

“T was trying to make her pull out a 
little,” panted Jerry. ‘‘1 yelled twice, but 
she wouldn’t do it.” 

**She lost her head and forgot about the 
marks,” said David. 

“You think she did? 
in close on purpose—to make the jump 
easier for me. That’s class, I guess! Some- 
body give me a cigarette quick! I’m allin.” 

When the engine returned, MacWade 
was the first man on the ground. He found 
Miss Campbell coolly examining her car. 

“‘It’sscratched up a little,” said she, “but 
that doesn’t matter much. Did the scene 
suit you?” 

“It did and it didn’t,”’ was the stern reply. 
“Why didn’t you keep on your marks?” 

Jecause I thought it would be easier to 
make the jump if I kept in closer to the 
track. Did it spoil the scene?” 

“Spoil it! It made it twice as strong; 
but the next time I set marks for you I 
want you to keep on’em, understand? I'm 
too old to be scared this way. I"haven’t got 
my breath back yet. How do you expect 
I'd finish this picture if anything happened 
to you?” 

“Finish the picture!” 
widened. “‘Am 
rest of it?” 

David whistled. 

** And you've been in three close-ups and 
half a dozen stills!” he ejaculated. “* Don’t 
you know what that means, young lady?” 

She shook her head. 

“T—I thought it was just for to-day,” 
she faltered. “‘You said something about 
doubling Miss Arlington ——” 

“‘She’s doubled, all right,”” said David. 
‘* Doubled the way a runner gets doubled in 
baseball—doubled out. She’s on the bench 
now, Miss Campbell, and you're in the 
game, and—and if you stick with me I'll 
make a trouper of you yet!” 

“Are you offering me a place 
company?” 


bellowed 


You're too close!” he yelled. 


Come on, Jerry! 


I tell you, she got 


The girl’s eyes 
am I going to be in the 


in your 
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“Offering it to you! Why, you've got it 
already! Y ou backed your little car straight 
into a job as leading woman! 


“Oh!” said thegirl. Andthenagain, “Oh! 
But I’ve never had any training! You'll 
be terribly disappointed in me! It—it 


takes talent 

“No,” said David, “only obedience and 
willingness to learn. I won't bother you 
much with talk about art and dramatic 
instinct, but from what you’ve shown to- 
day I'll guarantee to teach you to act 
and that’s more than most of these leading 
women know. They only make faces at the 
camera. And now’’— he paused to push 
his cap back over one ear—“if anybody 
tells me there’s nothing in Fate I can call 
him a liar—and prove it! 


iv 


HE General Manager of the Mammoth 

Film Corporation was a slender, sandy, 
blunt person, with a memory as reliable as 
a card-index system and an auger-like eye 
which he used to bore holes in his fellow 
man. Directors suffering from an overdose 
of self-appreciation, and motion-picture 
stars afflicted with temperament, found the 
G. M. an extremely cold proposition and 
left him reasonably chilled themselves. In 
the picturesque phrase of the big lot, he 
never gave anybody a cheer. He had a 
most disconcerting trick of saying the very 
things which other people feared he might 
think, and the knack of laying his finger 
squarely on the main point at issue and 
holding it there until the matter in hand 
was settled to his liking. Incidentally, no 
matter was ever settled until it was settled 
that way. It was commonly believed that 
he had eyes in the back of his head, and 
though his job was a tremendously big one 
the G. M. was a glutton for detail. He liked 
to know what was going on, and as a gen- 
eral thing he found out. 

It was by appointment that he joined 
MacWade in one of the projecting rooms to 
witness the first run of a railroad thriller 
During the first reel the G. M. spoke but 
once, as follows: 

“*Who’s that new girl? Gimmeasmoke.” 

David grinned under cover of the dark- 
ness, for everyone on the Mammoth lot 
knew that the G. M. never borrowed a man’s 
cigarettes unless he was pleased with him 
or his work. The request for a smoke was 
almost the only mark of personal esteem 
bestowed by this singular gentleman, who 
never by any accident purchased cigarettes 
for his own use. Once, in a rare burst of 
confidence, he explained this matter by say- 
ing that a man who did not buy the wretched 
things could not, in fairness, be accused of 
the cigarette habit. 

The G. M. borrowed seven of David's 
cigarettes before the final reel came to an 
end. Then the lights went up and the spec- 
tators strolled out into the sunlight, Gabby 
Trozier lingering within earshot of his chief. 


“Well, boss?” asked Mac Wade. 

The G. M. almost smiled. 

“Good story,” said he, “good photog- 
raphy, unusually good acting. Where did 


you find that girl?” 

“That's a queer story,”’ answered David. 

“I like queer stories,” said the G. M.., 
“and I have a minute to spare. Shoot!”’ 

“I discovered her,” was MacWade's 
modest beginning. ‘‘I spotted her the first 
day she ever came on the lot. Towne had 
her working extra, and I got her name and 
telephone number. I didn’t know when | 
might have something for her—no definite 
plan, you understand; but—well, it struck 
me that she didn’t belong in Towne’s com- 
pany. Seemed to me that there was—er 
er—something fine in her—the germ— the 
spark—whatever you want to call it, and 
she had the look of a real trouper. You 
know how it is—an old-timer can spot a 
natural born trouper a mile off.” 

“T can’t,” grunted the G. M. “Speed the 
film a little; the introduction drags.” 

“Right! Now, Arlington was cast for the 
lead in this railroad picture, and she was to 
use her own car in the stunts. She'd been 
giving me a lot of trouble one way and an- 
other, and this time she quit cold. There I 
was, up against it, a special train on my 
hands, nobody to double her, and the whole 
parade gummed up tight. It was a tough 
situation, boss. Then at the last gasp, when 
I didn’t know which way to look or how I 
was going to put that punch stuff over, 
down the road came this girl, Jean Camp- 
bell—driving her own car, mind you. Well, 
sir, you could have knocked me down with 
a feather ——” 

“*The time, the place and the girl,’” 
quoted the G. M. “ Proceed.” 
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“Exactly! The time, the place and the 
girl! Boss, I don’t know yet what to make 
of her coming along just at that time. You 
can call it luck, call it coincidence, but to 
me it was nothing in the world but Fate. 
There I was, stuck; and there she was, and 
the ear and everything. I —— 

‘Too many cut-backs,” interrupted the 
G. M. “‘ Never mind the rest of the scena- 
rio—you put her in and she saved the pic- 
ture. Now, I’m not like you, Mac. I can’t 
spot a trouper a mile off, but I can most 
generally spot one on the screen. Properly 
handled, this young woman may develop 
into a star, and a star is a valuable asset. 
She puts her personality over, and that’s 
the secret of success. Keep her in your com- 
pany for the time being, and we'll have the 
scenario department wrap a couple of stories 
round her. What’s her salary?” 

‘Forty a week,” replied MacWade with 
a trace of defiance in his tone. 

‘Too much for a beginner—too much. 
Better get her tied up with a long-term 
contract. Send herin to talk tome aboutit.”’ 

“‘Just a second before you go,” said 
David: ‘“‘ Don’t you think it was a remark- 
able thing—her showing up on that loca- 
tion? How do you figure it?” 

The G. M.’s sober countenance split into 
adry grin. ‘‘Somebody tipped her off to the 
time and the place,”’ said he. “Yes, and 
the props too.” 

MacWade scowled as he 
G. M. out of sight. 

“Gabby, my boy,” said he, “beware of 
commercialism! The boss is commercial- 
ized clear to the backbone. There’s about 
as much romance in him as there is in 
in a Bismarck herring!” 

“An owl,” remarked the camera man, 
“‘wouldn’t get many cheers in a chafing 
dish, but he’s an awfully wise bird just 
the same. Ever think of that, Davy?” 


watched the 


That night as Gabby was preparing to 
retire he heard strange noises proceeding 
from MacWade’s bedroom. A series of 
grunts and gasps drew him to the door of 
his friend’s sleeping chamber, where he 
paused, transfixed by an amazing spectacle. 
David, sketchily attired in heliotrope py- 
jamas, was earnestly endeavoring to bring 
his fingers and toes together without bend- 
ing his knees—a form of physical torture 
much recommended to girthy gentlemen. 
The plump little director was making hard 
work of it, hence the gurgling noises. 

“Well, what d’ you think of that!” ex- 
claimed Gabby. ‘I thought you were re- 
hearsing a trained seal or something. Why 
the setting-up drill?” 

“Because,”’ gasped MacWade, “I want 
to get rid of some of this awning effect.’ 
He mopped his brow and regarded Trozier 
anxiously. “‘I’m too young to be carrying 
all this weight. Don’t you think so?” 

Gabby laughed uproariously. 

“When did that notion strike you?” he 
demanded. “And where do you get that 
bunk about being young? sa 

“I’m only forty-two,”” mumbled Mac- 
Wade, flushing. “‘ You can’t call that old.” 

“Of course not, Davy. You're a mere 

child! If you ever grow up 7 
“Oh, cut the comedy!” 

Gabby sat down on the edge of the bed 
and began to whistle softly. 

“Stay with it, little cutie,” he chuckled. 

“You'll soon be fit to play Romeos, you 


| will! Who is she, Davy? 





MacWade grunted as the shot went home. 
**Don’t hold out on a pal,” urged Gabby. 
“When a fellow forty-two years of age 
starts taking off weight and talking about 
being too young to carry a litfle suet, there's 
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only one answer. 
blind, do you?” 

“Humph!” 

¥ Don't you look at me like that, Davy. 
Don’t you doit. I’m your friend. I’m with 
you and I’m for you. After all, there’s 
nothing new in the situation. Other direc- 
tors have done it before you.” 

“Done what?” snapped MacWade. 

“Why, fallen in love with the leading 
lady! It’s all right, perfectly natural and 
human a 

David walked over and wagged his finger 
under Gabby’s nose. 

“That'll be about all for you,” 
“Just about all, young fellow. 
on —" 

“You're not getting over with it,” in- 
terrupted the camera man critically. “‘ You 
forget that I’m a tough audience and hard 
tofool. In the first place, you should have 
laughed. In the second place, you shouldn't 
have mentioned romance when you pulled 
that line about the G. M. this afternoon. 
You tipped all five cards to me right there. 
Davy, old boy, I love you like a brother, 
but you’ve been kidding yourself ever since 
that day on location. If you keep on you'll 
wind up by believing the lies you told the 
boss to-day.” 

“Lies? What lies?” 

“Oh, about how you picked this girl 
out of a crowd—discovered her. And that 
stuff about Fate. Davy, would you be sore 
at me if I let the sawdust out of your 
dolly? ed 

“What do you mean? 

“T mean that you're too good a fellow 
to go wrong—to let a mistaken notion run 
away with you. At heart you're just a 
mushy sentimentalist, and you’re in danger 
of getting your feelings hurt. Davy, old 
hoss, it wasn’t Fate at all. It was me.” 

“You!” 

“Please don’t get sore. I’m going to be 
like a surgeon and hurt you now to help 
you later.” 

“Cut, then!”’ said MacWade. 

“Well, you see, I felt reasonably cer- 
tain that Arlington would gum us up. I 
knew you'd be too damn bullheaded to pro- 
vide a double for her. Davy, I frisked your 
memorandum book and got Miss Camp- 
bell’s telephone number. I rang her up the 
night before.” 

MacWade's jaw dropped. 

“I’m sorry,” said the other gently, “but 
that’s all there is to your romance thing. 
It was cut and dried in advance. I told 
her to pretend that she happened along by 
accident. It never struck me that you 
might take another slant at it.” 

The little director stood still in the 
middle of the floor, reflecting deeply. At 
length he reached the sort of conclusion 
which permitted himtosmile. He fell tohis 
back-breaking exercise again; and Gabby, 
nursing one knee in his hands, watched him 
narrowly, wondering what would come next. 

“Twenty-three —twenty-four—twenty- 
five!” gasped MacWade. “‘Wow! You 
think you’re quite a bright young man, 
don’t you? Quite aloud cheer—you' ve been 
handing yourself —understudy to Fate—all 
that sort of thing. Why, you hopeless hash- 
hound, you, what difference does it make 
how she happened to turn up that day? 
The main thing is ——” And there he 
stuck, breathless. 

“Well, Davy, what is it?” 

“That I’m going to make a big star of 
her!” 

“Atta boy!” yelled Gabby, leaping to 
his feet. “‘And I’m going to help you!” 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
stories by Mr. Van-Loan. 


You don’t think I’m 


said he. 
From now 
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OU men with ideas of 
' your own about your 
™ Easter clothes should 
~»}— consult our local dealer 
in your own city and leave 
your order Now! 


We'll make them as you 
want them and deliver 
them when you want them 


| You can duplicate a suit-price any place 
| but aPRICE UIT only one place | 


e 
Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD Made-to-Order clothes 
We manufacture no ready-made clothing 


_" 
Pee CHICAGO U.S.A. | 
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A Spark Plug 
Without a Flaw 


Manufactured for 16 years—used 
by millions—the SPLITDORF 
Plug is the plug that stands su- 
preme after years of test. 


It cannot leak oil or gas 
It cannot score cylinders 
It cannot short circuit 

It will not break 

It will not burn out 

It will not wear out 


Do not confuse SPLITDORF Spark 
Plugs ‘‘the Plug with the Green Jacket,” 
with porcelain cored plugs. The green 
porcelain jacket is merely a covering— 
an outer garment for the ruby mica in- 
sulation.. This mica is wound lengthwise 
around the core—in such a manner that 
every explosion tightens it anew and 


o 
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makes it absolutely leak-proof. ‘i 
The green jacket adds finish—no more. ip 





It may be cracked or broken—or entirely 
missing without affecting the insulation 
of the mica-wound core or the efficiency 
of the plug. ose 


IX. 








Any SPLITDORF Spark 
Plug will outlast any engine 
: EAs 











Price $1 each. . You can get them wher- 
ever motor accessories are sold.. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 


A Size and Gype NEWARK, N_ } 
for every engine 

Splitdorf Plugs are made in all 

sizes and in types to suit every 

car, motorcycle, motorboat, acro- 

plane, tractor, stationary engine 
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Let us dispense with fine phrases 
and seek facts. 


stable 
to adjudge 


For facts alone form a 
upon 
motor car values. 


basis whic h 


And further, we believe you are 
more interested in actions than 
in adjectives. 


First of all turn your attention to 
the Saxon “Six” motor. 


Compare it with the car of less 
than six cylinders that stands 
highest in your estimation. 


Though that “less-than-six” may 
be developed to the full limit 
of its possibilities you still will 
find lapses between its power 
impulses. 


lapses you know produce 
the vibration and friction that 
are the bane of motor life. And 
they exert considerable injuri- 
ous effect upon the parts, too. 


These 


Gear-shifting becomes more and 
more frequently a necessity. 
\cceleration slows up and pull- 
ing power lessens. 


Finally we see them revealed in 
growing repair and replacement 
bills. And shortly the car has 
reached the end of its useful- 
ness long before it should. 


On the other hand, the Saxon 
motor, with its six cylinders, 
develops a continuous flow of 
power. Vibration has been re- 
duced to a minimum. Uniform 
torque, the ambition of all motor 
designers, is attained. 

Briefly explained, in the “less- 

than-six’’ you find a less num- 

ber of explosions at any given 
speed, and each explosion more 
severe. 


In the “Six” you get far more 
explosions and each less severe 
in its application to the bear- 
ings. 


Take for example a certain well 
known, car of less than six 
cylinders, tested under the same 
prevailing conditions as Saxon 
—— 


At a speed of 20 miles per hour, 
the Saxon “Six” motor de 
veloped 98% more impulses 
per minute than did the “‘less- 
than-six.” 


~ 


— 


Consider This Certain and Positive Proof 


of Saxon “Six” Supremacy 


t- 


This 98% greater percentage of 
impulses is vitally significant. 


And its significance is concretely 
expressed in the fact that when 
this “‘less-than-six’’ and Saxon 
**Six’’ were tested for accelera- 
tion, Saxon “Six” revealed 
22% faster pic k-up. 


Nor is it in acceleration alone that 
this smoother power-flow gives 
the advantage to Saxon “Six.” 


Its value is revealed similarly in 
greater pulling power and flexi- 
bility. 

phase of performance 

a 


supreme 


In every 
Saxon 
sidered among cars 
costing less than $1200. 


must be‘con 


Under the most drastic and gruel 
ling conditions of public and 
private tests it has earned top 


plac ec. 


Probably you may never feel the 
inclination or necessity to call 


SAXON ‘SIX’ 





A BIG TOURING CAR FOR FIVE PEOPLE 





SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 





upon Saxon “Six” to the full 
limit of its speed and power 


Nevertheless it is re assuring to 
know that should that time 
come you have the extra speed 
and power at your command. 


On the other hand, you will prob 
ably delight many times a day 
in the pick-up of Saxon “Six” 
and in its greater flexibility 
which relieves you of gear 
shifting to an amazing extent 


And further satisfaction 
to you from the 
that Saxon “Six” 
a particle of gasoline. 


accrues 
knowledge 


wastes not 


Its average established by 206 
stock model Saxon 
a 300 mile non-stop run is 23.5 


“Sixes” in 


miles per gallon. 


Over 2000 dealers have this car 
on their show room floors We 
urge your early inspection, for 
first come will be first served 
and it evidently will not be easy 

quik kly a 

little later in the season. 


to get Saxon “Sixes” 


Saxon “Six"’ is $865; “Six” Sedan, 
$1250: “‘Four’’ Roadster, $495: 
f.o. b. Detroit. Canadian prices 
“Six” Touring car, $1175; ** Six’ 


Sedan, $1675; “Four” Roadster 


$665. Price of special export 
models, *‘Six’’, $915; ‘Four’ 
$495: f. o. b. Detroit. 861 








Shavin 
rea ivr 


Stick 
owder 





Lather that comes like a flash— 
rich, creamy, soothing. Lather that 
makes man master of his razor, 
holds its moisture throughout the 
shave, and leaves the skin like 
velvet. 

Ask for Williams’ —W-i-1-1-i-a-m-e’: 
the cream that stays creamy in the tube 
and works wonders when released. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap comes in several convenient forms: 


Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 


and in round cakes 


Send 12c in stamps for a trial size of the four _ a) wl; li , 
forms shown here. Then decide which you ’ . Wil Sms 
prefer or send 4c in stamps for any one -o . aEasy 
Shaving 
The J. B. Williams Co. Sm) (Pow der 


Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Add the finishing touch to your shave 
with Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 














